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Hz WHO HATH NOT SKEN CaIRO HATH NOT 

SEEK TBE World. • 

Her Soil is Gold; 

Her Nile is a Marvel; 

Her Women asi as the BKioar-XTEO Houris 
or Paradise ; 

Her houses are Palaces, and her Air is soft, 

WITH AN ODOUR ABOVE AlOES, RKTREBHIHO THE 

Heart; 

And how should Cairo be otherwise, when she 
a THC Mother or the World? 



PREFACE 



CAIRO i» in the fullest sense a mediaeval cii^. It 
had no existcace before the Middle Ages ; its 
vigorous life ia a wparate Metropolis almost coincides 
with the arhitrary milleiimum of the middJe period of 
history ; and it still Tetama to thig day much of ite 
medixvaL character and aspect. The aspect is chang- 
ing, but not the life. The amazing improve micnts of 
the past twenty years hgvc altered the Egyptian's 
material condition, but scarcely as yet touched his 
character.. We ha?e given him pubJic order and 
aecurity, solvency without too heavy taxation, an 
eihcient admiDi&tratiOi], eTen^hsnded jueCtCe, the means 
cif higher educadoDt aod above all to every mao hl^ fair 
share of the enriching Nile, ^fiuaoffpcTSf in the truest 
sense^ without which nothing else avails. For all 
these, aod especially the laat, the peasant le grateful !□ 
hai way, when their merits are pointed ant to hitn ; but 
not BO the Cairene. The immediate hlesaiD^s of the 
irrigation engineer are not ao prominently brought to 
bear upop hi* pressing wants, and for the other reforma 
of the Firengy he cares very little. J should be sorry 
to draw any discourteotis compariBOOB with '*the 
Ethiop," but whatever time and afisociation with 
Europeans may do for the comely, and to my taste 
none too swarthy, filcia of my Cairo friend> I am con- 
vinced that he will keep hia old uoregeoerate niedixval 
heart in spite of tis all. 

Happily for purposes of study (I am not treating of 
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ethice)) the East changes very elowly, and the Biogl of 
the Eastern ngt at all. The Cairo jeweller, who wUI 
chaffer with ycsa for an hour over a few piaatrea, 
thaugh he mixes reluctaatly, Bhrinkiagly, in the crazy^ 
bustliag twentieth century life of Europe that rushes 
jjaat him, is not of it. In his heart of hearts he looks 
back longiogEy to the glorious old days of the 
Mamiiks, to which he eaaencially beJonga, apd regrets 
the ejccilemeota of thoGC fltirring timeB. What good, 
he aaks, comes of all this ** worry " ? Justice ? More 
often a man had need of a little injunice, and a 
respectable tradeamac could usually buy that from die 
Kady before these new tiibuqals were set up* 
As to fiKed taxes and no estortion, that is chiefly 
a matter for the stupid fellahin ; and after all the 
old system worked beautifully when you shirked pay- 
meat^ and youi neighbour waa bastioadcied for your 
share. Then all this fiddling with water aod drains and 
streets; what is it all for ? When Willcocks or Price 
Bey have put pipes and patent Craps and Other godless 
improvements into the moBques, will one''6 prayers he 
any better than they were in the pleasant pervaaive 
odour of the old fetid tanks? The streets are broader, 
no doubt, to let the Fifeogis, Allah blacken their 
feces! roll by In their two-horsed 'arabiyaa and splash 
the Faithful with mud ; but for this wonderful boon 
they have taken away the comfortable stone benches 
from before the ehopa, and the Cairo tradesman misses 
his old seat, where unlinnited /fn/aod the meditative 
shibiik ooce whiled away the leisure of his nerer 
pressing avocations. No ; pure water and drains, and 
bicyclea and tramcars^ and a whole array of wfetched 
little black-coated cfendis pretending to imitate the 
KiSrs may be alJ very well in their place^ but they 
arc ugly, uninteresting things, and life at Cairo has 
been desperately didl gioce they came io. 
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In one of the ^aggcBtire eisays in his delightful 
book on "Aaia aad Europe," Mr Meredith Tomtd- 
Send has shown how interesting life must have btCD in 

India before England introduced order and ^11 the 
TirtLieB. The picture might have been drawn in Cairo 
with trifliDg alteratioDB. Life undoubtedly was in- 
bereating in the old unregeoerate days. There were 
erents then;, fiomething to see and think of. and 
poBsibly fly from ; pEenty of blood and a&sasflinaEion, 
perhaps^ but then you couJd always ehut and bar the 
■tropg gates of the quarter, when the Mamluky or the 
Berbers, or, worst qf all, the bJack Sudinis, were on 
the war-path. Now the gates are taken away, and 
there are no cavalcades of romantic troopers, beautifiil 
to behold in their an'ay, to ravish your household and 
give coEour to life. In those days it was possible for 
any man of brain and luck to rise to power atid wealth, 
such wealth aa all Cairo could not furnish in these 
blank and faonefit lifnes ; promotion was ever at hand, 
and the way wa& open lo the Btrong, ihe cunning, 
and the rich. What wcj-e a bo^ocauet of victiins, an 
orgy of rapine, even the deadly ravages of periodical 
plague and famine^ in comparison with the great 
occasions^ the gorgeous pomp, the endless oppor- 
tunities, the infinite variety of chose unruly and 
tumnltuouB but never tedious days? 

Thi» is what the true Cairene medicates in his heart. 
His ideas, for good or ill, are not as our ideas ; they 
date back from the Middle Ages, like his dress, his 
religion, his social habits, his tarns of apeecEi, hi^ calm 
insouciance, his impenetrable reserve, his inveterate 
DcgatioD of *' worry." Outside the oiHcial class he ig 
still the same man whom we saw keeping shop or 
ulung his venture to sea in the faithful mirror of the 
Arabian Nights. Even his city preserves its mcdixval 
tODc. Much has been destroyed by time or innovation, 
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Preface 

]t the European fringe ih still 3 fringe, and the old 
MufiSim city for the prceent defiea weBiern inBuence^. 
It haa been rebuilt time after timej and every fresh 
rebuiidmg Avill take away mqre of its cbarm ; but 
enough remainB to ehow ua what Cairo was five 
hundred years ago. The crowded Btreets of the old 
quarters, the imnjemorial character of the houaei ami 
markets, above all the historical monumentB, carry ub 
back to the Middle Ages. 

The aim of these pages 18 to clothe the TCBtiges of 
the mediarva! city with the aBSDciationB that lend them 
their decpeat intereBtt Many of the buildings of Cairo^ 
eapcciaily the later mosquea of the Mamluk period, 
are exquisiteiy beautiful, and may be admired aaworki 
of art without regard to their history. But there are 
many more, ruined courtK, crumblifig arcades, mere 
fragments of walls or inscriptioDS, which appeal rather 
to the arch^ological thaa the ffsthelic ecnae, and muit 
be almost itieaoingless until their slory is revealed. la 
tracing the growth of Cairo T have tried to auiTound the 
remaina of its buildings with the atmosphere of their 
hiBtoric aasoctatioTiB. Mere topography has charms 
far the aotiqyary ailoDe; it ia only when the material 
growth of a city is interwoven with the life of ita 
people and the character of its rulers that topography 
acquires an incereat for alJ. At the same time I hare 
sought to keep closely to the subject — the growth and 
life of the city. This ia no general history of Egypt, 
and many things are paaaed by becauae they bear no 
intimate relation to the defclopraent of ita capital. 

The authorities upon which I rely arc aufficieatly 
cited in the footnotca. The greatcat Arabic source ia 
D'f course the elaborate Khilat of el-Makrizy, fre- 
(^ueotly referred to as "the Topographer," who wrote 
in the early years of the fifteenth cecturyj, bat uBed 
various topographical and histortcal works of much 
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earfier date, many of which are not othcnvisc acceu- 
ibk- The remarkable accuracy^ complcteacBs, and 
research of hia detailed deHcripiioa of Cairo need no 
praiie of mine : they are cniTemally recognised. 
Other writerB, such as cl-MsB'ddy, Naflir-i-Khusrau, 
•Abd-el-Latif, Ibn-Gubeyr (the extracta from whom 
I owe to the kindness of my friend* Mr Guy Ic 
Strange, the historian of Baghdad, and our most 
learned authority on the geography of the caJiphate), 
Ihr.Sa*id> Ibn-Dukmak, es-Suyuty, Abu-!-Mahaain, 
el-Ishaky, el-Gabarty, fill up thic picture, and add 
valuable, peraoDal, and contemporary touches. Lane's 
"Cairo Fifty Years Ago " has the men: of preseat- 
ing an account of the city as it was in 1S35, before 
the EuTopeanizing moTement begun by Mohammad 
'Aly, and carried to the extreme by Isma'it, had had 
time to work much change in the chsract eristic aspect 
of the town. In archaeology I am especially be- 
holden to the researches of MM. Max vaa BercheTTij 
RavaissFt and Canoova, One exception I muBt note 
to the getieralty full references to my sources. There 
is something repugnant, if not to modesty at least to 
the eense of propriety, in frequently citing one's own 
books. Writtog coQBtandy on the Hubject of Cairo, 
its art, its monuments, and its history, for many yeai^ 
past, it was incTitable that I should sometimes repeat 
what I have naid before : indeed, when we have 
written what we hare to say id the best shape that wc 
are able to devise, it seerat mere affectatton to try to 
seek a different form of expression. I have therefore 
quoted, but EparingJy, from my "Art of the Saracens 
in Egypt " (published for the Committee of Council 
in 1886), my ''Cairo Sketches" {3rd ed„ Virtue, 
1898), my "History of Egypt in the Middle Ages" 
(Methiicn, 1901), and any extracts to which no 
footnote il appended must be onderetood to refer to 
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CHAPTER 1 
7hc I'wo Cities 

■^HERE are two Cairos, Jiatinct in character, 
though but slenderly divided in site. There is 
a European Cairo^ and there is an Egyptian Cairo. 
The last was otiCe EUKithira, "the Vigtoriouit" 
funded under the auspices of the planet Mara^ but it 
U now BO little conquering, irdced haa become so 
Bubdued, that om* hears it Gpoken of ^b " the native 
quarters, *' or e?eQ in Indian faehioa £9 "the barars." 
In truth European Cairo kflOivs little of its niedi^vai 

■ fflster, Thoniaands of tourists, mounted ort thousands 
of donkeys, do indeed esplore "the native quarters'^ 
every winter, hue these da riot belong to European 
Cairo \ birds of passage they are, not inhahitinta. 
The true resident, who has his cool shaded house and 
breezy balcony in the Isma'iliya quarter, surrounded by 
hundreds of similar comfortable villaG, does not by any 
chance fide donkeye, aad is only dragged to *'the 
bazars" rarely and with obrioUB reluctance by the 
importunity of some eothusiastic visitor. But CTen in 
European Cairo there are signa that another Cairo, as 
Oriental, Muslim Cairo, exiats not far away. Let 
ibe English colony keep never lo closely to itself 2nd 
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ignore '*ihe native quarter*;," except a^ objects M^^ 
just government and wise reforms, it cannot walk 
abroad, or even op?D its ears in tu own chamber! 
without becorning cOnscigufi of the tru? Oriental WDT 
in which it lives but of which it is noti Go to it 
Post Office, a few minutes' walk from most of c] 
hotels, and you are at once in a medley of Eaist ai 
Weflt. 

A German nursemaid, accompanied by the little 
daughter of the family, is asking for letierB ac the 
arrivee window, and aa old aheykh in ia/lan and 
turban is negotiating a money^order or a. registered 
letter at the neKt bufeau. Over the way a rqw 
public letter-writers sit ^t their tables on the sidewai 
grayely imperturbable, awaiting illiterate carfespont 
eqti. In the atreetj omnibuaeB afid tram-cars mml 
by, blowing strident horns { but the paasengera who 
on the seats beneath the awmog are aot Europeani 
they are Egyptians, efendis, derk:s, shopkeeperB, 
&heykbig, often simpfe fellahin come to town on bua' 
neBB and driving in from BuUk or Kaar-en-Nil. Ol 
the footpaths — always anewn and often muddy, in" 
curiouB contrast to the toads, which are kept cleati by 
circular brushes and little girl acaTengers — the Et 
peaa eiem^nt, Greek^ Gertsan, Italian, chiefly, 
intimately blended with the Oriental : Sudany womi 
closely veiled with the white burko^, which sets 
their swarthy browB and black eyee to advantage! 
Egyptian girl? in blue gOWns and black vei\9 hsDgil 
loose and allowing the well-formed neck and Hoe 
cheek and chio to be seen, whilst corkcealiog the odI 
part a woman icrupulously hides in the East, he 
mouth ; horrible blear-eyed old harridans, veiled wit 
immaculate preciaton^ squatting in rows against tl' 
hoUBc-fronts ; Bedawis stridiag along in the roadway 
with the ftriped iufiya wound round their 
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atriDgS of camels tied together, laden with her/im, the 
rich fodder of Egypt^ and driven by the smallest of 
orchiDH ; petty GoveramcDi clerlcHf or efeudia, clad in 
itamhuly and iar&ush, hunched up on donkey-back; 
all da&sea ^nd age? and sexes mipgled together la a 
jostling, peispiring, but good -tempered crowd ; and 
everywhere the pungent penraaive odour of the Eaat. 

Even in the Europeaa tjuaittrB you still meet the 
Teritable Eafiteca sightE and sotindB. Aa yOu look gut 
of your hotel window you will see a native mosician 
BAUDtering by, twanging the lute of the country ; tbea 
a sound like the tinkling of baby cymbals infaruiB you 
that the sherhetly ia going his round, with his huge 
glass-jar slung at his side, from which he dispensea (to 
the unwary) sweet sticky drinks of liquorice juice or 
orange >^yrup in the brass saucers which he clinks ud- 
ceauitigly in his hand. Late at night sounds of 
Eastern life invade your pillow : the " rumble of a 
distant drum " tells you that a weddinig party is per- 
ambulating the streeCa) and if you have the curiosity 
lo sally forth you will be rewarded by one of the 
characteristic sights of Cairo, in which old and new 
are oddJy blended. Probably a circumcision festival 
is combined with the weddiing to save expense ; and 
the proces&ian will be headed by the barber'a sign, a 
wooden ii'ame raised aloft, followed by two or three 
gorgeously caparisoned camels — regular Btage-propertiefi 
hired out for such occaaioDs^carrying drummers, and 
leading the way for a series of carriages crammed with 
httle boys, each holding a oeat white handkerchief to 
his mouth, to keep out the devil and the evil eye. 
Then comes a closed carriage covered all over with a 
tug cashmere ahawl, held down firmly at the sides by 
brothers and other relations of the imprisoD^d bride ; 
then more carriages and a general crowd of sym- 
pathizers. More rarely the bride is borne io a cash- 
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nere-covered litter swung between two cameJa, fore' 
aod aft ; the hind camel muat tuck hie head under the 
jitter, and is probably quite ae uncomfortable ai the 
bride, who mna a flair chance of sea-sickneas in her 
rolling paUnkin. In the old days the bride walked 
through the streets under a canopy carried by her ft-iecidv 
but thi^ is. DOW ^uite out of fashion, and Europeaa 
carriages are rapidly ousting even the camel-iiccem. 
But the caehmere shawl and the veil will not soon be 
abandoDcd. The Egyptian woman ig^ at least io 
public, generally modest. She detect! a stranger^s 
glance with magical rapidity, even when to ail ap- 
pearance looking the other way, and forthwith the 
veil is pulled closer over her mouth sad DO&e. When 
^he meets yoii face to fice,, she does not drop her big 
eyes In the absurd fashiion of Weetern modesty ; she 
slowly turos them away from you : it ia annihilating. 

As Boqn as you have turned your back on the 
European suburb and che hotel region, and escaped 
from the glass ahop fronts and Greek dealers of the 
Musky, the real Eastern city bcgiii.9 to dominate you. 
It ia quite easy to lose oneself in the quaint old streets 
of Muslim Cairo when only an occaBional paaser-by 
reminds one that Europe is at the gates. A large part 
of Cairo is very little spoilt : it is still in a great 
degree the city of the Arabian Nights, 

In that stall round the corner who knows but that the 
immorta) Barber ie recounting the adventures of his luck- 
less brothers ta the impatient lover on the shaving stool ? 
At this very moment the Three Royal Mendicants may 
be entertaining the fair Portreaa and her delightful 
flsters with the story of their calamities, and if you 
wait tiJ! night you may even see the "good" Harun 
cf-Rashid himself — though it h true he lived at 
Baghdad — coming on hie ateislthy midnight rambles 
with prudent Ga'far at hie heels and black Mesrur 
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to clear the way. A few itreeu away from the Euro- 
pean quarters it is easy to dream that we are acting a 
part ID the raaving historiefl of the Thousand and One 
Nights, which do in fact describe Cairo and tta [leopiti 
as they were in the Middle Ages, and as they are 10 a 
great measure etill. In its 7ery dilapidation the city 
assises che iDusion. The typical Eastern houses fall- 
ing to mins, which no one thinks of repairing, are the 
natural homee of *Bfrits and mischievous Ginn, who 
keep away god-fearing teD<iDts, But IF in its ruined 
houKs, far more in what remains of its glorious monu- 
menta doe& Cairo tranfipott us to the golden age of 
Arabian art and cuhure. Ainong its mosques and 
colleges and the ecanty remnants of its pdaces are the 
purest examples of Saracenic architecture that can be 
seeo in all the once wide empire of Islam^ Damascus 
and Isphan, Agra: and Ddhl, Cordov^ and Granada, 
Brma and Constantinople, poEsesfi elements of beauty 
and features of style which Cairn has not, and they 
enlarge and complete our understanding of Arab art ; 
but to view that art in its purity, uocorrupted by the 
mechantCsl detail of the Alhambra, unspoik by the 
orer-chibo ration of Deihi, we must stuciy the moscfues 
and tombs of Cairo. 

The bleaied conBervatifim of the East has hapjnly 
maintained much of the old city in its beautiful 
ruinous unprogre&aive disorder. There are of course 
new houses and rebuilt fronts and even glass window- 
sashes ; the exquistte meshreb'tyai with their intricate 
tufDed lattice work are nearly all gone to niiike way 
for Italian pers'tennissy and the stone benches in front of 
the ahops^ have disappeared in deference to ttie modern 
exigencies of carriages. But the general aspect of 
the streets has not seriously altered in recent years, 
and the people who press through the crowded lanes, 
or sit in their llcde cells of shops at the receipt of 
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cmtont, are Unchaag^. Thry dreas as their arcestoPi~ 
dretBcd ages ago; their ideas and education are much 
wliat they always were, though the dcw acbooJa are 
gradually infuBiDg more modern ootioDS^ they are still 
aa calm and easy-going aod procraatinacing as ever. 
The on9y coDspicuous chai]|e is the deihronemient of 
the time-honoured jAiitfi, — the long pipe of meditation 
and stately leisure and "asphodel snd moly " and all 
that is implied Id the iDeftable dreamhnd of ie^^ — 
in ^Tour of the restless undignified cigarette; but 
nargilat and cocoa-nut pipes far hashish are still in fall 
pky among the lawer cSasseE. The Crad^B|>eople are 
the COofierTatire element in Egypt, aj everywhere eise- 
The upper classes are becoming every year lefls 
Oriental in outward appearance and habits. They 
dance with "infidel" ladies, wear Frank clothes, 
and delight in the Httle French pieces played in the 
Ezbekiya garden. Even their oational coiFec cupa 
are made in Europe, and save for the red tairbush, 
&Dd certain mental and moral tdiosyncraclee difficult 
to eliminate and UQDecessary to describe, the Egyptian 
gentleman might almost pase muster in a Parisian 
crowd.. It is the tradesman who recalls the past, 
keeps up the old traditions, and walks in the old paths. 
The couTBt of the world runs slowly iu the workiDg 
East, and the Cairene shopkeeper has placidly stood 
still whilst the Western world joined in the everlasting 
*' move On " of mioderc cirilization. 

" We shall find thia atand-etill mortal in one of 
the main thoroughfares of the city. Leaving the 
European (quarter behind, and taking Httle note of the 
Greek and Italian shops in the renovated Musky, we 
turn off to the right into the Ghufiya — one of those largejr 
but still DaTTDW streets which arc distinguished with 
the name of shari^ or thoroughfare. Such a street is 
lined on either side with Itttle box-like shops, \ 
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form an unbroken bouodary on either hand, except 
where 3 mosque door, or a public fountain, or the 
entrance to another Wreet intermpia for a brief aj>ace 
the row of tcoreH. None of the prirate doors or 
windows we are accustomed lo in Europe breaks the 
line of shops. For a considerable diatance all the 
traders deal id the aarae commodity — be it eugar-plums 
or slippers. The System has its adrantages, for if one 
dealer be too dear, the neitt may be cheap ; and the 
competition of many coDtiguous salesmeD brings about 
a salutary reduction ■□ prices. On the Other hand, it 
must be allowed that it is fatiguing to have to order 
your coat in half-a-dozen different places— to buy the 
cloth in one direction, the buttons in another, the braid 
in a th)rd» the lining in a fourth, the thread ia a fifth, 
And then to h:ive to go to quite another place to £nd a 
tailor to cut it out and sew it together. And as each 
dealer has lo be bargained wEth, and generally Bmoked 
wiih^ if cot coffced with, if you get your coat ordered 
in a Jingle morcing you may couDt yourself cxpeditioua. 

**In one of these little cupboards that do duty for 
shops^ we may or may not Jind the typical tradcaman 
we are eeekiDg. It may chance be has gone to say 
his prayers, or to see a fneod, or perhaps he did not 
feel inclined for business to-day ; in which case the 
folding shuttera of his shop will be closed, and as he 
does not live anywhere near, and as, if he did, there is 
fio bell, no private door, and no assistant^ we may wail 
there for ever, so far as he is concerned, and gst do 
answer to our inquiries. Hie neighbour next door, 
however, will obligingly inform U8 that the excellent 
niBD whom we aire seeking ban gone to the mosque, 
and we accordingly betake ouTEeiTea to our informer 
and mnke his acquaintance instead. 

" Our new friend ia Bitting ■□ a recess soitie five feet 
iquare, and rather more thap sii feet high, raised a 
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foot or two From the ground ; and within this narrow 
compaflB Tie has coUcctt-d a.l] the wares he thinks he i» 
likely to sell, add has also reserred room for himscif and 
hiK ciiEtomers tosii down and snioke cigarettes white they 
bargain. Of course his stock must be very licnitfd, 
but then all his nei;g1ibours are ready tt> help him ; and 
if you Cannot Snd what you want within the compaas 
of his four walla, he will leave you with a, cigarette 
and a cup of coffee, or perhaps Persian tea in a tumbler, 
while he goee to find the dejidrrahtm among the wares 
of Ma colleagues round about. 

'♦Meanwhile, you drink your scalding aTom^Hc 
coiFee and watch the throng that paises by : the un- 
gainly camels;^ laden with bruBhwood or green fodder, 
which Keelti ito threaten to sweep everything and 
everybody out of the street j— the respectable towns- 
people, mounted on grey or brown asses, ambling 
along contentedly,^ save when an unusually leVe^e 
blow from the iflhtiman donkey-boy running, behind 
makea their beasta swerve incontinently to the right or 
left, ae though they had a. hinge in their middle;^ 
the grandees in their two-horse carriages^ preceded 
by breathleBs rupticrs, who clear the way fof their 
masters with shrill shouts — "Shemaiak, ya weled!" 
"To thy left, boy!") "Yeniinik, ya Sitt!" 
«To thy right, O lady!") " Iftah 'cynak, ya 
m!*' ('*Open thine eye, O uncle!") and the 
like ; — the women with trays of eatables on thdr 
heads, the wiiter- carrier with goat-skin under arm, 
and the vast multitude of blue-robed men aud women 
who have something or other to do, which takes them 
indeed along the street, but does not take them very 
hurriedly. In spite of the apparent rush and crush, the 
crowd moves slowly, like cyeryihing else in the East, 

" Our friend returns wilh the desired article ; we 
approve It, guardedly, and with cautious tentative 
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aspect demand, *How inuch?' The aofiWer lA 
always at least twice the fair price. We reply, ftrst 
by exclaiming, ' I seek refuge with God (from 
exorbitance), and then by offering about half the fair 
price. The dealer shakes his head, looks disappointed 
with us, show& he expected better unse in people 
of our appeara,tice, puta ^Bide hie goods, and sits down 
to another cigarette. After a second tikelFectual bid, 
we HUflimOn Our donkey and prepare lo [Haunt. At 
this moment the shopman relenti, and reduces his 
price; but we are obdurate, and begin riding away. 
He pursues us, agrees almost to our terms ; we return, 
pay, receive our purchaw, commend him to the pro- 
tection of God, and wend our way an. 

** But if, instead of going on, we accompany our 
late antagooist id the bargain to his own home, we 
shall see what a middle-dasa Cairene house U like. 
Indeed, a middle-ctaas dwelling in Cairo may some- 
timi^s chance to be a palace, for the modern P^sha 
despises the noble mansions that were the pride and 
delight of better men than he in the good old days of 
the Mamluks, and preferB to li¥e in shadelees ' Route 
No. 2g,' or thereabouts, in the modern bricklayer's 
paradise known as the Isma^iHya quaner ; and hence 
the tradeBiiisn may BoraetimcB occupy the houK where 
some great Bey of former limea held his state, and 
marshalled his reuiners, when he prepared to strike 
a blow for the precarious throne that was always at the 
command of the strongest batialiona. But all Cairene 
houaefi of the old style are very much alike ; they 
differ only in size and in the richness or poverty of 
the decoration ; and if our merchant's home is better 
than moat of iie Deighbours, we have but to subtract a 
few of the siatehet rooms, and reduce the scale of the 
others, to obtain a fair idea of the houses on either 
hand and round about. 
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** The street we now enter is quite different 
that we have left. We have been doing, our shopping 
iQ the buay Cheapside of Cairo, and io full view of 
the lofty facade of the mosque of the Mamlijiii: Sultan 
El-Muayyad, Its two minareta stand upon a fioe 
old gate called Bab Zawiia (or commonty Zuweyla), 
which pco]ile oow-a-dayiB generally prefer co call the 
Bab el-Muitiiwelly, becauae it \» believeJ to be a 
favourite resort of the myflteriouH Kutb el-Mutawelly, 
or pope (for the time being) of all the saints. This 
very holy personage is gifted with pawtrs of invisibility 
and of inatantaaeoLa change of place: he ^ies uaseeD 
from the top of the Kaaba at Mekka to the Bab 
Zuweyla, and there reposes id a oiche behind the 
wooden door. True believers tell their beads as they 
pass this niche, aod the curious peep in to see if the 
aaint be there ; and if ydU baVe a headache, there 
is no better cure than to drive a nail into the door; 
while a sure remedy foi the toothache is to pull out the 
tooth and hang it up od the same venei'ated spot. 
Perhaps pulling the tooth ojE might of itself cure the 
ache; but the sjggestiOD BaVOurE of impiety, asd at 
aoy rate it is safer to fiK the molar up. The door 
brisdea with unpleaaing votive offeriiiga of this «ort, and 
if they were ali successful the Kutb muat be an excellent 
doctor. 

" The street thus barred by the Bab Zuweyla ii, 
for Cairo, a broad one ; and shops, moGcjues, wekalas 
(or caravanserais), and fouatains form its boundaries, 
lo complete Conliast, the Street we are now to enter, as 
we turn down a by-lane and then wheel sharply to the 
left, has no shops, though there is a little mosque, 
probably the tomb of a venerated saint, at the corner* 
It« broad bands of red and white reHieve the deep 
shadows of the Jane, each side of which is composed of 
the tall backs of hojsefi, with nothing to vary 
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white-waahed walla except the cloiely grated windowi. 
Od either hand stLII narrower alleys open olT, some- 
times mtre cah-de-iact but often threadiag the cily for 
a coABidenible distance. In these solitary courtsi we 

may SCill esc the mtshrebiyai which a[¥ becoming HO 
rare in the more frequented thoroughfares. The best 
latticcB are reserved for the interior windows of the 
bouse^ which loolc od the inner court ox garden ; but 
there are not a few streets in Cairo where the passenger 
still stops to sdmire tier upon tier and row after row 
of meehrebiyas which give a singularly picturesque 
appearance to the houses. 

*' The flame ia derived from the root which means 
to drink (which occurs in ' sherbet *), and is applied 
to lattice windows because the porous water-bottles 
are often placed in them to cooK Fret^eeotly there be 
a little semi-circulaT niche projecting out of the middle 
of the lattice for the reception of a kvUa or carafe. 
The delicately turned noba and balls, by which the 
p&tter&s of the lattice-work are formed, are suAciendy 
near together to conceal whatever pasaea within from 
the inquisitive ejrea of opposite neighbours, and yet 
there is enough space between them to allow free 
accesB of air A meshrebiya is^ indeed} a conliDg 
pUce for human beings as well a^ water-jars, and at 
once a convent-grating and a spying-place for the 
women of the harfm, who cao watch their Lovelace 
through the meahcB of the windows without being seen 
ia return. Vet there are convenient little doors that 
opea in the lattice-worfc if the inmates choose to be 
seen even as they see ; and the fair ladies of Cairo arc 
not always above the pardonable vanity of lettiiig a 
paaacr-by discover that they are fair. 

" Id one of these by-tanes we stop before an arched 
doorway, and tie our donkey to (he ring bcaide it. 
The door is a study in itself The upper part is 
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auirouncfed by arabuqae patterns, which form 9 squ 
decoration above it^ often very tasteful in th« case 01 
the older doorwaya. SomctimeB the wooden doa 
iuelf has arabesqueB on it, and the inscription ' G 
is the Creator, the Eternal,' which is a charm against 
Bickness and demons land the evil eye, and iJao serves 
as 3 mtmento mari to the master of the house wheocTcr 
he comes home. There is tio bell, for the prophet 
declared that a bell iis the de^rifs musical insirjment, 
and that where a bell is the nogeU do not reiorc — ^Lod 
sometimeB there i» do knocker, bd we batter upon the 
door with our stick or fist, h generally takes scTcral 
ksocklngs. to make oneself heard ; but thia is not a 
land where people hurry overmuch — -did not our lord 
Mohammad, upon whom be peace, say that ' haste 
came from the devil *™&o we conform to the waya of 
the land, and console ourselves with the antithetic 
textj 'God ift with the patient.' At [ast a fumbHog 
aound is heard on the other aidcir the doorkeeper is 
eodeavoufing to lit a stick, with little wire pins arranged 
upon it ID a certain order, into cor reepon ding holes bored 
at the end of a. deep mortice in the sliding bolt of th 
door. These are the key and lock of Cairo. Tb 
sliding bolt runs through a wooden staple on the dooi 
into a elot in the jamb. When it is home, ceru 
movable pins drop down from the staple into holes 
the sliding bolt and prevent its being draMm back. 
The iotroductiOD of the key with pins corresponding 
to the holes in the bolt lifta the movable pins and 
permita the bolt to be sliddea back. Nothing could be 
clumsier or more easy eo pick. A piece of wax at the 
end of a stick will at ooce reveal the posittoa of the 
pioB, and the rest is simple. 

*' Within IB a passage, which bends sharply after the 

first yard or two^ and bara any view into the interior 

from the open door. At the end of this passage we 
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tmttge into an o^ren court, with a well of brackiflh 
water in a shady corner, and perhaps an old Bycamorie. 
Here \i no sign of life ; the doora are jealously closed, 
the wiadows shrouded by those beautiful acreeDs of net- 
like woodwork which deUgbt the artist and tempt tlic 
collector. The inner court is almoBt as silent and 
deserted as the guarded windows which oTerlook the 
street. We shall sec nothing of the domeetic life of 
the inhabitantfli for the woinen*ii apartments are care- 
fully shut off froin the court, into which open only the 
guest roomu and oUier maBculioe and semi-public apart- 
nieotg. After tht buille of the street this quiet and 
ample space ifi very refreshiDg, and one feels that the 
Egyptian architects have happily realized the require- 
mcDls of EasCera life. They make the etreets narrow 
and overshadow them with projecting meshrebiyas^ be- 
cause the sun beats down too fierceJy for the wide street 
of European towns to be enduraiblci. But. they make 
the hou&es theneelves apscloue and emround them with 
coum and. gardeos, because without air the heat of the 

rooms iq aurarner would be li^tolefable. The Eastern 
architect's art liea in so constructing your house that 

■ you cannot look into .your neighbour's windows, nor 
he into yoare \ and the obTions way of attaining this 
end id to build the rooma round a high open court, and 
to closely veil the windows with lattice blinds, which 
admit a subdued light and sufEicient air, and permit an 
outlook without allowing the passing stranger to see 
through. The wooden icreens and secluded court are 
necessary to fulfil the requirements of the Mohammedan 

■ aysten) of separating the aexee. 
" The lower rooitie, opeiiiog directly off the court, 
are thoee into which a man may walk with impunity 
and no risk of meeting any of the women. Into one 
of the&e lower rooms ouj- host Conducts U8, with polite 

t"-' — r to do hini the honour of makiilg ourselves at 
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hotnf. It ib the gueftt-room, or mandtira^ and Berrei 
as an example of the ordinary dwelling-room of ihe 
betier sort. The part of tbe room where we enter U 
of a lower level than the rest, and if it be a really 
handeome haiue we efiall find this lower part paved 
with marble mosaic and cooled by a fountab in the 
middle ; while oppoaite the door u a marble slab 
raised upon arche&, where the water-bottles, cofFee- 
cupi| and washing materialB are kept. 

" We leav^ our outer ahtwa on the snarble before we 
step upon the C3rp«ted part of the room. It ii corered 
with rugs, and furnished by a low divan round three 
sides. The end wall ia tilled by a meshrebiya, which 
ia furnished within with cyshioofl, while above it some 
half-dozen windowflf composed of smaLl piec^i of 
coloured glaiiB let into a framework of stucco, so u 
to form a floral pattern, admit a half-light. The two 
dides, whitewashed where there is neither wood nor 
tiles, are furnished with shallow cupboards with doors 
of cttmplicated geometrical panelling. Small arched 
Dichea On either Aide of the Cupboards, and a shelf 
above, are filled with jan and Taaes, and other orna- 
ments. The ceiling li formed of planks laid on 
masaiTt beama and generally painted a dark red, but 
Id old houses the ceilings are often beautifully 
decorated. There are no tables, chairs, or fire- 
places, or indeed aay of the things a European 
understands to be famJCuref When a meal is to be 
eaten, a little table ia brought \n ; if the weather be 
cold a brazier of red-hot charcoal ia kindled; instead 
of chairs the Cairene tucks his legs up under him on 
the divan — an lexcellent utiethod of getting the cramp, 
for Europeans. 

" There is often another receptioa-roonif raised 
above the ground, but entered by aieps from the courtj 
into which it looks through an open arched front j aod 
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freqBenlly a recess to the court, under one of the ypper 
roomSj is furniBhed with a diFan for hot weather. A 
door opens out of the court into the ataircaae Jeadiag 
to the harim ruoms, and here no man but the master of 
the house may penetrate. * /farm ' meaoB what is 
* prohibited' to other men, aod what k *iJacred' to 
the maeter himself. The han'm rooms aire the domestic 
part of the house. When a man retireB there he is in 
the boBom of hia family, and it would need a Vtty 
urgtnt affair to irduce the doorkeeper to summon him 
down CO anyone who called to see him. Among the 
han'm apartraeala theie is generally a large sitting- 
room, like ihe mandara, called the iS'a^ with perhaps, 
a Cupola over it j and in front of the ka'a is a veaii- 
bule, which serves as a. ventilating and cooling place, 
for a sloping screen over au opeo space on the roof of 
this ronm is. go turned a& to cotiduct the cool north 
breezes into the house in hot weather ; and here the 
family often aleep in summer. 

" There are no bedrooms in a Mohammedan house, 
or rather no rooms furnished as bedrooms, for there are 
pJenty of Separate chaitiberB where the inmatea sleep, 
but not one of them has any of what i»c conceive to be 
the requisites of bedroom furniture. The only fittings 
the CairenL- iiska for the night Consist of a mallreSs and 
pillow, and perhaps a blanket in winter and amosquito- 
Det in ajmmer, the whole of which he rolls up in the 
moroing and deposits in some cupboiird or side room ; 
whereupon the bedroorn becomes a sitting - room- 
There is another important department of the harim 
— the bathroom — not a mere room with a fixed bath 
in it, but a suite of complicated heated stone apart- 
ments, exactly reflerahling the public Turkish baths. 
It is only a large housf that honstg this luxury, how- 
ever, and most people go out to bathe, if they care Co 
t. all. 
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*' The Inhabitants of a houBc, euch as chat described 
lead a dreary monotongyB life ; fortunately, however, 
they are not often conEcioMB of iu emptiness. Th 
master risee very early, for the Mufilim must say i 
daybreak prayers. A pipe and a cup of cofFce is ofte 
all he takes before his light mid-day meal, and h 
generally reaefves his appetite for the chief repast ol 
the day — the flupper or dinner — ^which he eats soo 
after aun^et. If he is in businei^ he speDds the day i: 
more or less ifregular attendaa^^e at his shop, smokcB 
almost: inceeaantTy either the new-fangled Turkish 
cigarette, or the traditional ihih£k^ with its handsome 
amber mouthpiece, its long cherry-wood fitein,and red- 
clay bowl fiOed with mild Gebely or Latakia tobacco. 
If he has no special occupation, he amuses himself with 
calling OD h\& friends, or Indulges in long dreamy hours. 
Id the warm atmosphere of the public bath^ wliere th 
vapour of the hot-watet tanks, and the diBlocadon o: 
each particular joint in the ahampooiag, and the subse- 
quent interval of cooling and sraolciog and coffee, ane 
all CKceedingly delightful in a hot ciimate. When he 
goes out, a man of any position or wealth never conde- 
scends to walk i as a rule he rides a donkey, Bometimea 
a borae ; but the donkey is far the more convenient in 
crowded streets. Indeed, an Egyptian aB.4 of the beat 
breed is a Gee animaiS, and fetches soineiime.s as much 
as a hundred guineas ; hie paces are both t^ist and easy, 
and it is not difficult to write a letter on the pummel of 
one of these ambling mounts. 

"^ While their lord is paying his calls or atteadingt 
his shop, the women of his household make ahift to pasi 
the time as best chey may. In apitc of popular ideas 
on the subject, Mohammedans seldom have more than 
one wife> though they aoineCLmes add to their regular 
marriage a left-handed connexion with an Abyssinian 
or other stave-girl. Efforts, howevcrj are beiiig made 
If* 
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to put down the traffic in slavee, and if the trade be 
TtzWj suppressed, a^ it \t already in law, the C^irent 
wii! become monogamous. The late Khedive hirriBelf 
Bet an excellent PKampte in this, as in mast other re- 
Bpects, and the better sort uf Muslinis are, to say the 
le^Bt, 33 moral as ordinary ChriEtianB, Facility of 
divorce is the real difficuJty. Men will not keep 
several wives, because it costs a goad deal to allow 
them separate houeee or auites of rooriB, and plurality 
does not conduce to domestic harmoriy \ but they do 
not heBiwte to divorce a wife when they are tired of 
her, and take a new one in her place. It ie said the 
caliph 'Aly thua married and divorced two huadred 
WQHien In hl^ lime ; and a CertLiin dyer of Baghdad 
even reaichcd the astonishing total of nine hundred 
wives: he died at the good old age of eight-live, and 
if he married at fifteen, he would have had a fresh 
spouse for every month during aeventy years of cofi- 
jugal felicity. Divorce was so easy that there seems 
no great jeason why he should not have married nine 
thousand. One tady is said to have reduced the 
fatiguing ceremony of wedlock tq extremely con- 
venient dimenfitona. The man said to her Khtlh, and 
she replied Niih, and the wedding was over ! Thua 
did she marry forty husbandst 3cid her son Kharija waa 
sorely jmzzled id identify hia father. A governor of 
Upper Egy|jc was no mean disciple of these illustfioue 
leaders ; but the habit has become more and more 
uncommon. 

*' There would be much more excuHe for the women 
to demand polyafidria than for the men to ask for 
polygynaecia ; for while the husband can go about and 
enjoy himself as he pleases, tht; women of his family 
are often hard pushed to it to find any diversion in 
their dull Uvea. Somietimes they make up z party and 
cpgage a whote public bath ; and then the screams of 
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laughter twar witness how the girla of Egypt eojoy a 
romp. Or else the mistress gots in state to call upon 
some friends, rnounted upon the high aee, enveloped 
a balloon of bkck silk, her face concealed^ all bat 
eyes, by 2. white veil, and attended by 3 trusty mai 
Krvant. These visits to odier hsrims are the chii 
delights of the ladiea of Cairo : UDlimited 
Bweetmeatfl, inspection of toilettes, perhaps bo: 
singers or dancers to hear and behold — these are th 
simple joye. They have no education whatever, a: 
Cannot uodeffitand higher or more inteJIectuai pleasun 
than those their physical sersea csn appreciate : to ea.1 
to dress, to chatter, to sleep, to dream away tlie suJt 
hours on a divan, to stimukte their husbaiiid's affectio' 
and keep bin to themselves — -this is to /wf, in a ban: 
An Englishwoman asked an Egyptian lady how a 
passed her time. ' I ait on this aoJa,' she answer 
*and when I :im tired, I cross over and sit on that, 
Embroidery ib one of the few occupatione of 
harim \ but no lady thinks of buayin^ herself with 
flower-garden which is often attached to the hou 
Indeed, the fair hauris we imagine behind the hitti 
windows are very dreary, uninteresting people ; th 
know nothing, and take but an indi^erent interest 
anything that goes on %. they are just beaiitiful^^a fe 
of them — and nothing more. 

" In truth the Egyptian ladies cannot venture to 
give themselves airs ; they suffer from the low opinion 
which all MohammediinB entertain of the fair se 
The unalterable iniquity of womankind is an inqontn 
vertible fact among the men of the East j it is part of 
their religion. Did not the bles&eJ Prophet say, 'I 
stood at the gate of Paradine, and lo ! most of ita 
inhabitants were the poor: ax\A I stood at the gatea of 
Hell, and lo ! moat of ite inhabit;ints were women ! * 
Is it nor, moreover, a physiological f^ct that worn 
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wae made out of a croohd rib of Adam ^ which would 
break if you tried to bend it, and if you left it alone it 
would always remain crooked ? And is it cot related 
that when the Devil beard of the creation of woman, 
he laughed with delight, aod said, 'Thou art half of 
my houti and thoti art the dopositary of my secret) and 
thou art my arrow with which I shoot and miss not ! ' 
It ifi no wonder that a Earned doctor ga^e advice to 
his disciple, before he entered upon any ceriouH under- 
takijig, to consul: ten intelligent persons nimong hia 
particular friends, or if he have not more than live such 
friends, let him consult each of tht-in twice ; or if he 
bsTc not more than one friend, h? should cooault him 
ten times, at ten different wiaits ; if he liave rot one to 
cotifitilt, let him return to his wife and consuJt her, and 
whatever she advises him to do, let him do the contrary: 
BO shall be proceed rightly in his affair and attain his 
object. Following in the Bteps of this pious Father, 
the Muslims have always treated women as za inferior 
order of beings, necessary indeed, and ornamentaJ,, but 
certainly not entitled to respect or deference. Hence 
they rarely educate their daughters ; hence they ©eek 
in their wives beauty and docility, and treat them 
either as pretty toys, to be played with and broken and 
cast away, or a.3 useful links in the social economy, 
good to bear childftn atid order a hoijfiehcjJd,"^ 

The fatal blot upon Muslim society is this contempt 
of woman, which far more than counterbalances the 
good effecia of the Mohammed.^n doctrine of the 
equality of all true believera in the sight of God, and 
the ease of manner and independence of opinion which 
resuEt from the sense of frdtemity in the sacred bond 
of Islam. The picture we have drawn of the daily 
life of the Cairene ia perhaps 100 Bombre, and we 

1 See my Caira Strlfhti (Virtue, 1897), 110-140. 
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should watch our tradcBmaa at his revels in order to 
understand thf brighter side of his Eife. It is true 
these excitementB are Biricily connected with hie 
rehgion, but so are ttie Romao Catholic holidays, and 
if one must di»ip;ite it is soothing to the conscience to 
do it under the auspices of a saLaL The Muslim, 
however^ takes an unnatufaf delight in pious celebra- 
tions. The wedding guest of Cairo has hia own 
importunate Ancient Mariner iu the Kbatma or recital 
of the entire Koran, from cover to cover, which a 
worthy bridegroom frequently provides for the enter' 
tainmcTit of his friecda- When the people of Cairo 
wish to go in far serioua disstpatiDn they visit the 
graves of their relatioiiG, and then, in houses expressly 
reserved for cheerful itioumera, they Jisten to the 
chanting of the hoiy book. Folia un tfrrilU humeur 
d'homme I Tr'utcs as we are said to be in Engiaud in 
our manner of amuaing ourselveBj even an Ibien 
audience would stand aghast at the Muslim's staid 
dlveraionS. He Certainly makes the niost of cunouBly 
unpromising matcri^h. The feast cf St Simon and 
St Jude does cot perhaps suggest exhilaration to an 
unimaginative Engliahmant but your Caiiene will 
intensely enjoy, in his sedate way, the holidays of his 
religion. There are plenty of them, and a Cairo 
MUtd or " birthday " is not a one-day's festival, lite 
mere Christian feaStS, but lasts BOmecimea as loDg as 
nine days at a stretch. Every tourist knQW& aomc of 
them, such as the Kiswa or HoJy Carpet proceesion, 
and the passing of the Mahmal with the pilgrim caravan 
to Mekka, and they are vforth seeing, if they happen 
to fall within the "seaBon'* — for the Muslim year 
still retains the unreformcd iunar calendar, which ehlfta 
continuaiJyand carries the fesetB rauud with it. There 
is hardly a week in the year however without some 
epecial rite or spectacle. It may he the Axhura or 
2Z 
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lOth of Moharrara (the first month), vchen people eat 
cakes in honour of Hoseyn, the martyred son of *A3y, 
and pay their bondage ^.t the moeque of the HasaDeyni 
where the martyr's head is supposed to reat, and watch 
the amazing aatics of the derviBhe&i "Since Hoaeyn, 
in whaac honour it is held (combinicg with hie. elder 
brother, Haaan, to form the 'Hasancyn'), is especi- 
ally the saint of the heretical Persians^ and has givea 
riae, through tjo merit of his own, to niqre Echlsms in 
the Mohammedan world than any other person, it ie 
strange that the Cairenea, who are almost all orthodox 
SuDDis, should pay such particular reverence to this 
feast. But the truth is, they are glad of any excuse 
for a holiday ; and, after ail, was not our lord Hoaeyn 
the grandson of the Prophet? and is he to be given 
over wholly to those heretical dogs of Shl'a? What- 
ever the argunneDt, Hoaeyn is deeply rpvefed in CaifQ, 
and hia Molid is one of the sights of the capital that 
niOBt delight the European visitor. Nothing more 
picturesque .and fairylike can be imagined than the 
Gcenes in the streets and bazars of Cairo on the great 
night of the Hasaueyn. The curious thing waa that 
in the winter after Te!l-el-Kebir, when I stood — for 
riding was imipossible — in the mid^t of the dense throng 
in the Muaky, and etniggled into the by-B<reet that leads 
to the Kady'a court and the mosqiie of the Hasaneyo, 
there was not a sign of ill-humour or fanaticism in spite 
of the preaencc of many Europeans. A more good- 
natured crowd was never seen.. It might have been 
expected that at least aorae slight demanBtration would 
have been made against ihe Europeans who wandered 
about the gaily illuminated streets; but English bdies 
walked through the bazars, EngJiith officers and 
tOUtists mingled in the throng and even reached the 
doors of the sacred mosque itself without the slightest 
molestation or even remark. Once or twice a woman 
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might hare been heard sarcastically inviting some 
Christian to *bleae the Prophet'; but if the Christian 
charitably replied, ' God bless aod save him,' she 
was nonplussed; and even if he did not know the 
proper answer, nothing came of it. The general good- 
nature inipired by the festival obliterated all mernorieo 
of war and heresy, ^nd it may safely be asserted that 
no English mob could hare been trusted to behare in 
so orderJy and friendly a maaDer b the presence of a 
dete&ted minority. 

" The scene, as I turned into one of the narrow 
lanes of the great Khan El-Khalily, or Turkish bazar, 
which fronta the mosque of the Hasaneyn, was like a 
picture in the Arabian Nights, The long bazar was 
lighted by innumerable chandeliers and coloured lamps 
and candlea, and covered by awnings of rich shawla 
and stuffs from the shops beneath ; while, between the 
strips of awning, one could see the SOfnfare DudineS 
the unlighted houses <ibove, in striking contrast to the 
brilliancy and gaiety below. The ahops had cjuite 
changed their character. All the wares which were 
usually littered about bad disappenred i the U^ys of 
mlsceJJaueoufi daggers and rings and apoone and what- 
□at, were gone ; and each little shop was turned into a 
tastefully furnifihed reception-room. The sides and top 
were hung with silka and ca&hmereS, VelFetfl, btocadeB^ 
and embroideries of the greatest beauty and rarity — 
costly etuffs, which the most inquisitive purchaser never 
managed to see on ordinary occasions. The whole of 
the sides of the bazar formed one long bfaze qf gold 
and light and colour. Afld within each shop the owner 
sat surrounded by a seniicircle of friends, all dressed in 
their beat, very clean and superbly courteous — for the 
Cairo tradesman is always a gentleman in mien, even 
when he is cheating you raoat outrageously. The very 
man with whom you haggbd hotly id the moruing will 
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now mrite you politely to «t down with him and 
emoke ; at hie flide h a little ivory or mother-of-pearl 
table, from which he. takea a bottle of aqme aweet drink 
datOufed with .llmondB gr Toaes^ and oWesB it to you 
with fimshed grace. 

" Seated in the richly-hung recess, you can sec the 
throng puahing by^— the whole populatioD, it aeemBj of 
Cairo, in their best array and merricBt temper. All at 
once the sauod of drums acd pipes is heard, and a band 
of dervishes, chanting benedictions on the Prophet and 
Hoseyn^ pa&s through the delighted crowd. On your 
left 18 a shop — -liay, a throne-room IP niirtature — where 
a Btory-teller is holding an audience apell-bound as he 
relaCCH, with dramatic gcftures, some favourite tale. 
Hard by, a holy man is revolving hio head eolemniy 
and unceafiingly, as he repeats the Dsme of God, or 
aome potent text from the Koran. In another place, a 
party of dervishes are performing a rtiir, or a complete 
recital of the Koran ia being chanted by swaying de- 
TOtees, The whole ecene ie certainly unreal and fairy- 
like. We can jmagine ouraelves in the !and of the Ginn 
or in the City of BrasB, but not in Cairo or in the 
nineteenth century. 

" Outside the khan, denpe masse? of the people are 

crowding into the mosque of the Hasaneyrt, where 

specially horrible performances take place^ and where 

the tour of the shrine of Hoseyti must be made. Near 

by, a string of men are entering a booth ; we foJlow, 

and find tUmblera at Work, and a performing pony^ axid 

a clown who always imitates the feats of the gymr^asta, 

always fails groieaque!y» and invariably provokes roars 

' of laughter* In another booth Karakush ia carrying 

^B on his itttriguea : this Egyptian Punch h bitter manipu- 

^^ latcd than our own, whom he nearly reaemhleB ; but he 

ia not so choice ic his language or behariour, and we 

t before long to lea.ve a pUce where the joke& 
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are racher broad, and certain saltatory iosecti; unuBually 
active. People of the lower cUsb howeyer care nothing 
fpr theae drawbacks; they laugh J:ill thejr side9 ache 
at Karakush's aallira, and whatever they see, wher- 
ever they go, whoraeTer they met-c, whatsoever their 
cares and their poTcrry, on this blessed night of the 
HaaaneyD they are perfectly happy. An Egyptian 
crowd IB very easily amused : the simplest sights and 
oldcM jests delight it ; and it '\s enough to make a 
fastidious European regret his nicenes^ to see how 
these fiimple folk enjoy themselves tijpgn so girialll an 
mct'ntiTe." * 

This is what one goes to Cairo to see, the real 
Eastern life in its Eastern setting. A scene like ihia 
repays one for many dreary calk, many tepid dances id 
the region of hoteJs. You may get hotel life, club Hfe, 
polo and tennis, and even golfT excellently at Cairo — ■ 
the European Cairo — but these thiags are common 
to all *' winter resorts." In the '* bazars," among the 
people, you get something that the Isma'iiiya quarter 
cannot give, that no other place can quite rival, some- 
thing that painters love and that kindles rhe imagina- 
tLoQ, After ail, the most interesting things are always 
the UnfamtliEirf auti the first plunge into Egypt ia a 
r^vebtioD of fresh ideas, new tones in colour, and the 
pungeDt odours of a strciTige native life. 

It IB in the "bazars" that one feels most the ^hock 
of contact with the unfamtliai'; but, in a less intimate 
yet deeply impressive way, to drink in the full inspira- 
don of the Muslim city one must climb to the rampnrM 
of the Citadel about sunset and slowly absorb the 
wonderful panorama that spreads below and argund. 
Unhappily, to get there one usualiy passes along the 
most terribly defaced street in all Cairo. The wc 
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descruccioi] took place, one is thankful to remember, 
before England took the reins of Egypt. It wa* 
Isma'il, under Fireoch influence, who made that un- 
Bpeakable atrocity, the *• Boulevard Mohammad 'Aly,** 
which cut through some of the most beautiful quarterB, 
ruined palaces and gardens, and chopped o^ half of a 
noble mosque in order to prestrrc the usteleRB accuracy 
of itj straight Hoe. Along ica side are ranged mean and 
uneven al!icea and tenements, neither Europeanly regular 
nor Orientatly pictiiresi|uet Old wine and new bottlcj 
are [□ close connexion. A Muslim school elbows a 
" Grog Shop for Army aod Navy." Under the 
shadow of the atately moaqiie of Sultan Haaao an 
Arab barber is cutting hair with a modern clipping 
machine* A gaily painted harfm carriage, guarded by 
eunuchs, Gtanda at the door of the moaque ; on the 
Mncl LI a sham coaC-of-armB, that last ittSrmity of 
Turkiah minds — though for that matter heraldic bear- 
inga were used in Egypt at least aeveQ hundred years 
ago. Solemn sheykha pace slowly along without any 
sign qf surprise at these atrange sights. Overhead the 
guns boom out a salute, for it is the Great FeBttvai, the 
^Id ei~ketir, from Saladin'B Citade! j but the garrison 
jire not stalwart Turkmans or wi^d Kurda^ in picturesque 
garb and with clanking spear and mace, such as the 
great Soldan led against Richard of the Lion-heaTtf 
but British **tominiefl" unbecomingly attired in khski. 
The Citadel itself is an arsenal ol modern arms and 
stores, and Engli&h officers rule where once the Mamluk 
Beys were maasacrcd. Old and new are ever clashing 
in the medieval fortrcHs, and Frivate Ortherie mounts 
guard over the mosque of a Mamlak Sultan. 

But once we stand on the ramparts the flaring 
contrasts vanish and the jarring note ia atilL All 
in that wide range beneath the eye is of the Eajt 

tThe Europeaa touches are too^mall at auch 
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a distance to mar the purely Oriental tooe. CountlesB 
domts Bpd minaipts, a gliEnpee gf archec! cloisters, a 
wilderness of fiat-roofed, houaes, yellow and white aod 
brawn, with sloped pema to admit the cool breezes 
below ; a patch of gieen here and there^ with dark- 
leaved eycamores, revealing Bome of the many yar- 
den^ of the old city, and beyoGid, & fi'lnge of palnis 
and a streak of silTcr where "the long bright river" 
rolls sleepily on between its brown haoka ; in the 
di&taoce, against the ridge of the Libyan horizon, in 
the carmine glory of the sinking suh, stand the ever- 
lastiflg pyramids, **tike the boundary marks of tht 
mighty waste, the Egyptian land of shades." One 
after the oiiher the tall forma of sleader minarets 
separate themselTes from ithe bewildering chaOd of 
roofs and domes, and display their varied grace. 
Each has it8 story of victory or exile,' of famine and 
Invasiont of learning and piety^ to C'^lh On the right, 
northwards, the fine towers of Muayyad above the 
Zuweyla gate recall 3 hundred deeds and Eegeqds of that 
famous portal, once the main entrance of the caltpha' 
palace-city. Beyond them rise the minarecs of the 
Nahhaain, a perftct gallery of Saracen art, and again 
beyond, the turrete of Hakim's great quadrangle. In 
front in the foreground sunds Sult^m Haaan, the 
largest and most imposing of Mamluk mosqjes, and 
a little to the left one looks into the vast iirccided 
8C|uare of Ibn-TylOn, with its queer coritscrew tower 
overhanging the billowy mounds that reveal where 
Fuu'tit lay a thousand years ago. Still more to the 
left a line of arches shows where the aqueduct that has 
brought water to the Citadel for five centuries stretches 
to the Nile, and behind we can look down upon the 
cluster of ruined domee and minarets of the southern 
Karafa^the " Tombs of the Manlijke " — and catch a 
glimpse of the old fortress of Egyptian Babyloa snd. 
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the raoBicjue of tht tcnqueror *Atiiri LookiDg over 
the Maraliik minarets we can see the dim outlinee of 
Che cairns of Dahshur and the conspicuoua i'ovm of 
Sakkara'e stpp-pyramld, leparatpd frojn the Snracen 
domes by only fifceer miles of spa.ce but 6ve mtJSetiDiiims 
of time ; and zs the glow of the euaset f^dea away 
the evening cloude gather in the west and the desert 
beyond takee up their shades of grey and blue tike 
a vast mid-AiricaD ocean. 

Here we realize Cairo for the fifflC time as a city of 
the Middle Ages, ard more than that, a city with an 
heritage from the dawn of history. It is true it has 
not the exqwiaite setting of ^\\q seven-hilled queeo of 
the Bodprus; it is not even built about the Nile, 
which the stlts of centuries have breasted away from 
the walh it once laved : but as one luoka out from the 
battlemciita of the Castle one perceives that there are 
other nceans than those of water, and that the capital of 
Egypt can have no more fiitirg frame than the deserts 
which are her shield and the pyramids her tide-deeds 
to her inheritance from the remote past. " He who 
hath not Gten CairOj^' said the Jewish hakim^ ■" hath 
not seen the world. Her soil ia gold ; her Nile ii 
a marvel : her women are as the bright-eyed Kouria 
of Paradise ; her htmsefi are palaces, and her air ii 
ioft with an odour above aloes, refreshing the heart : 
and how should Cairo be otherwise when she is the 
Mother of the World?" 
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CHAPTER II 
Ibe Town of the Tent 

IN the view from the Citadel one sees aD essentially 
mediaeval city, but of all the Arab buildings there 
is not one that in its present state dates back to the 
Arab conquest. Before the Muslims invaded Egypt 
in 640 there was no Cairo, and strictly speaking there 
was none till three centuries later than that, when the 
Greek general laid the foundations of the palace-city 
of the Fatimid caliphs and it received the name el- 
Kahira, which Europeans twisted into Gahere, Caire, 
and Cairo. But this is merely a pedantry of terms, 
and one might as well restrict London to the City and 
refuse the name to Westminster and Mayfair. There 
was a Muslim capital from the days of the conquest, 
and though it was rot called Cairo it was close to the 
present city, which is merely an expansion of the original 
town. The history of its growth will appear as we 
study its several stages and monuments, and for the 
moment a bare enumeration of the successive founda- 
tions will suffice. First rose the original Arab settle- 
ment, Fustat, the Town of the Tent, in 641. To 
this was added in 751 a north-eastern suburb, the 
official residence of the governors and their troops, 
hence named el-'Askar, *'the Cantonments." A new 
royal faubourg, or small city, was built still more to the 
north-east by the first independent Muslim King of 
Egypt, Ibn-Tulun, about 860, and was known by the 
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nameof el-Katai', " the Wards, " because it was divided 
into Beparate quarterit for different n^Uona qnd cJaBses. 
Sd far the three towns were practically cortiguous, 
and 'Ask^r and Kacii' were but the Chelsea a&d St 
Jamea's of the City, the commercial capital, Fiistat. 

The fourth fouodatioD was Atill further to the 
north-east,, aod a fxinaidefabte vaCSQC BpaCe WaE left 
between it and the almost destroyed faubourg of Katai', 
ia order to preserve the safety and aecJusion of the 
sacred cdiphs for whom it Wa3 built in 969, This 
last was the true Cairo, el-Kahira, but it was not the 
commei'ctal and residential capital^ any more than 
*Askar or Kaiii' tiad been, rustat, resting on the 
Nile bank, was still the emporiu.m of trade and the 
Tnetropolig alike of buelneeA and of culture, whilst 
Kahira was but a palace, a barrack, and a scat of 
government. When the mtdiezval chroniclers, such ai 
WiMiarri of Tyre, write of " MaCer " — meaning Masr 
(properly Misr) the usual Arabic name both for 
Egypt and for its capital — they refer not to Kahira 
but to Fu£tat, or aa it waa commonly called Misr-el- 
Fufitat. The Emir or Caliph or Sukan might dwell 
and rule at any suburb he plea^rd to build, but the 
old capital remained the real metropolia throughout. 
There the Kadis sac in judgcncDt in the *' Old 
Mostjue" ; there the cping ot the realm were issued ; 
and there resided the hulk of the citizens who were 
not attached to the palace. It was on!y when Fuotat 
wa3 deliberately burned in 1 168, Co save it from giring 
cover to the Crusaderdt that Kahira took its place as 
the real Capital as Well afi the official centre of Egypt. 

Saladin was the creator of Cairo as we know it. 
It was he who planned the wall that was to enclose 
not only Kahira but the Citadel and what remained 
of Katai' and Fuital, and from his time began the 
building over the space iDterrening between the 
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Ciudel and the palace af Kahira which gradually 
filled up the Cairo which we now aee. The growth 
of the city thus conaisted mainly of chree successive 
rjipanBiona towards the north-east, accompacicd by 
decay of abandoned euburbs, aqd ending io a general 
enclosure of the chief inhabited portiofls. Since the 
days of Saladin, whaterer remained of Fustat has 
vanished, and only a straggling vltlage called Ma3ir-el- 
Atika or " Old Masr.'^ and known to Europeans as 
" Old Cairo," has risen near its aitc, which is easily 
traced by the immense rubbish-heaps. On the other 
hand a new town has grown up between Kahira and 
the Nile under European ipfluencea, but with thia, 
pl^aucit winter city aig it is, the Medixval Town haa 
nothing to do. 

The narrative of the Arab invaaion of Egypt \% in 
many points exceedingly obacure, owing to the cir- 
cumatancea that the Araba did rot begin, to write 
history till more thiin two centuries kter, and chat 
our only almost contemporary aiiihority> Johii, bishop 
of Nikiu, has conae down to us in a corrupt traoslatioo. 
The Arabs uoder the command of *Amr ihn el-*Asy 
entered Hgypt not more than 4000 strong In December 
659, in the caliphate of 'Om^r, the second successor 
of the prophet Mohannmad ; and after taking Pelusium 
and Bilbeys by siege, and Sghting a battle with the 
Romans at Umm-DurieyDr a suburb which stood 
near the present 'Ahdin. paUce, attacked, the city of 
**Miai" or "Babylon of Egypt." This city was 
a northern extension or succesBor of the decayed but 
then still existing Egyptian capital Memphis, about 
twelve miles distant fi'om the present Cairo, and had 
grown up Lnder the prO'tection of the Roman forireas 
of Babylon. It was evidently strongly defended, for 
the Arah general had to Bummoo reinrorcements, till 
hit array mustered i2,0O0, before he could attack it, 
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" 'Amr divided his forC'SE into three corps, one of 
which he posted to the aorth of Babylon ; the second 
was stationed at Tendunyas (^probably the Umm- 
Duoeyo of the Arabic writersj, and ihe third with- 
drew northwards to Heliopolis, in the hope of 
tempting che Romana out of thecr fortiiicationa, upon 
which the other two corpu were Co hU on their 
rear or flank. The manoeuvre succeeded. The 
RomaiDB marched out of their fortifications, and 
attacked the SaraceOB at Heliopolia, but, beicg them- 
selveB taken in Tear by the other diviGiqna, were 
routed and driven to the Nile, when they took to 
their boats and fled down the river. Upon this the 
MuailimiB occupied Tendunyas, the garrison of which 
had perished in the battle, except 300 men, who ehui 
ihemseives up in the fort, whence they retired by boat 
to Nikiu. The taking of Tendunyas was evidently 
followed by, or syaonymoue with, the taking of the 
whole city of Miflr, except tea citadel, which was. 

blockaded ; for John of Nikiu, from whose almost 
contemporary chromcJe this account is taken, memians 
no subsequent siege or conquest of che cicy of Misr, 
but only the reduction of the fortress." ' 

Whatever this city of Misr or Terduayaa may have 
been, it vanishes from history as soon as it is conquered. 
The last we hear of it u in the treaty of capitulation 
granted by *Amr, which can as foJlows : — 

" In the name of God, the Compassionate^ the 
Merciful, this is the amnesty which 'Amr ibn el-'Asy 
granted to the people of Miar, aa to cheinselves, their 
reUgioT), their goodsj their churches and crosses, their 
lands and waters: nochiog of these flhall be meddled 
with or minished ; the Nubians shall not be permitted 
to dwell among thcra. And the people of Misr, if 
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they enter into this treaty of peace, Bhall pay the poll- 
tax, when the inundation of thetr river has aubaided, 
fifty millioTiB. And each one of them is responsible 
for [acts of violence that] robbers among thera may 
commit. And as for tho^e who will not enter into 
this treaty, the sum of the tax. ahall be dioiinished j^to 
the reatj in proportion^ but we have ao responsibility 
Mwarde such. If thif rise of the Nile is less thao 
usiiaJ, the tax shall be reduced in proponion to the 
decrease. Romaaa and Nubians who enter into thin 
treaty shall he treated in the like manner. And 
whoso rejects Qit] and chooses to go away, he 'v& 
protected until he reach a place of safety or leave our 
kingdom. The collectioD of the taxes shall be by 
thirds^ one third at each time. For QeuretieB for] 
this covenaot stand the security and wairaaty of God, 
the warranty of His Prophet^ and the warranty ot 
the Caliph, the cammander of the faithful, and the 
warranty of the Qtrue] bdievers. . . . Witnessed by 
ez-Zub^yr and his sons 'Abdaltah and Mohammad, 
and written by Wardan." 

The Arab hiatorians connect thie treaty — which has 
aEI the appearance of being an autheotic document, 
literally copied — expressly with the surrender of the 
city of Misr after the battle of Heliopolis ; but as 
Misr means Egypt a& well as its capital the dncunieat 
jteelf only proves that the Arab conqueror accorded 
very generous terras to the people of Egypt; it says 
nothing explicit s% to the town of Misr, the name of 
which was shonly to be transferred to Fust^t, whilst 
the place thereof was known no more. The ooly 
explanation seems to be that the Egyptian city decayed 
3B the Arab town grew, and that the population 
migrated to the neighbouring and more prosperous 
settlement. The remains of walls south of "Old 
MiffT " may represent part of the site. The dis- 
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appearance of an Egj/pitan town is unhappily far from 
un precede Eted. MeinphiB itself has vaoiehed, all save 
a few traces of walla aod fallee staiuefi; "hundred- 
gated " Thebes survives only in her teraplee ; and the 
reason is that the ancient Egyptian built his abode of 
perishable ^un-dried brick, ^ind lavished his maeaive 
stone work Only upon the tombs of the great dead 
and ihe temples of the immortal gods. 

Whatever became of the city, a fortress of Babylon 
fltanda to this day. Its reducdon cost the Arabs a 
aeren months' siege. The battJe of Hdiopolis waa 
won in the Eate summer of 64D, and it was not till 
April 641 that the fortress waa conquered. A lead- 
ing pirt en the surrender of the place is ascribed to 
a mysterious personage, "the Mukawkis," as the Arabs 
termed the governor of Egypt,' According^ to the 
Arab traditions it waa he who negotiated the treaty 
cited above* which secured to the Egyptians freedom ot 
religion and security of life, and vhen the Byzantine 
emperor Heraclius repudiated the treaty, the Mukawkis 
stuck to his word and threw in his Eot with the Arabs, 
whose valour and simple earnestness deeply impressed 
htiP. When hia envoys returned from an embassy to 
the Saracens' camp, he asked them what maniser of men 
the MviRlima were, and they answered, " Wc found a 
people who love death better than liie, and set humility 
above pride, who have nO desire or enjoyment in thifi 
world, who sit In the dust and eat upon their knees, 
hut frequently and thoroughly wash, and humble 
themselves in prayer ; a people in whom the stronger 
I'Cao scarce be distinguished from the weaker, or the 

' Oit the very obicure subject of the Muk^wkU jeeDr A. 

I J. Budcr'a recent pap«r in the Prac. Snc. Bihl, Architalogi/, 1901, 

in which he 4eeki to identify the Mukawlcis with Cynia, the 

pstriirch of Alexandria, This ide'ntificatiDn, howe'ver, finda 

no support from any Arabic aQtharUJe*. 
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master from the slave." Such a character was new 
10 the Egyptians, who had long suffered under the 
corruptiofl, aad luxury of the Eastern Raman Empire, 
and, whatever part the Mukitwkis personally may 
have played in what has been called the betrayal 
of Christiaii Egypt, it is certsin thait the population 
abetted the invaders. 

Although Chnstianity bad been the oificial religion 
of Egypt since the Edict of Theodosius in 379, there 
WHS fltili a strong leayen of the old local cults, and, 
more important etill, there was a vigoroue tendency to 
nationaliam both of church and state. The rule of 
Byzantium had never be«n gracious to the Egyptian 
province; the Orthodox Church had been tyranDous; 
and when at the Council of Chalcedon in 45 1 the 
Hutychian heresy cna.inEa.iaed by the Egyptian biabops 
was formally condemned^ the achisra became irrcToc- 
ab!e. From that time forward there were two 
churchea in Egypt, the State Church (or Orthodox 
Greek), supported from Constantinople, and known ai 
the Melekite or " Royalist,'* and the national church, 
afterwards called Jacobite, and generally known as the 
Coptic Cimrch, Copt h etymologicaHy the ssme word 
as Egyptian (Greek, Aiguptioa j Arabic, Kibt and 
Kubt; English, Copt), and the Coptic Church means 
nothing less than the Church of Egypt as separated by 
the adopttofl of the heresy of Eutyches. The Egyptian 
Christians were as much Copte before ae after the 
Conned of Chalcedon ; but it was their devotion to a 
metaphysical deSnition, which very few of therti could 
pQSsibSy understand, that made them a dietinct charch, 
and to this they owe at once their miefortunea and their 
historical intere.st. By their adhcBion to the first 
Nicsean doctrine of the single nature of Christ they 
exposed themselTes to persecution and courted isola-^ 
l^^_ tioD| (tnd shai'ttlg in none of the developments gf the 
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other ctiurchea, they p'reserved in th^ir acanty and 
neglected community, anchaoged for nearly fifteen 
hundred years, the ancieat tracUtian and ritual of tbe 
fifth century. It was their JrapJacable hatred of the 
Royalists that threw them into the armi of the MusHm 
invaders. By the advice of thdr exiled patriarch ihey 
helped the Arabs from the moment af their setting 
foot upon Egyptian soil. Eager to rid themselves of 
Byzantice rule, and still more of the Royaiist hierarchy, 
they embraced they knew not what as a preferable 
alternative; and ^fter the Mukawkis, aided, according 
to tradition, by a caiholicos (probably Cynis, Royalist 
patriarch of Alexandria) > had succeeded in obtaining a 
gererous amnesEy from the Arab general, the Copi8 
rendered every aid to the Muslims, aaaistcd them with 
labour at bridge-making, and bruught them supplies. 
They soon discovered that they had only exchanged 
itiaHiers, but the Arab, despite hifi haughty aHBUnipiion 
of superiority and faia occasional outburate of peraecu- 
tiOD, was a gentler tyntnt than the Roman of the 
Lower Empire* 

Deprived of all support from the population, the 
Roman garrison of Babylon surrendered in April 
64U The Delta was quickly overrun, and the 
RorltanS feFl back upon Alexandria, which, distracted 
by factions and deprived of competent leaders, yielded 
to panic, and eagerly accepted 'Amr's magnaTiimous 
terms.. By the surrender of the Roman capital in 
Octotwr 64,1, the Arab coaqueet of Egypt was com- 
plete. There was no further refiietance worthy the 
name. The Muslims spread over the Hand up to the 
^rst cataract of tbe Nile, and Egypt became a province 
of the caliphate. 

On his return from Alexandria *Anir founded the 
Town of the Tent. The great port on the Medi- 
terranean waa no suitable capital for Arab tribes, 
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whoM ioexperience magnified the terrora of the deep. 
Alexandria, moreover, was liable ax the period of Ni!e 
inundation tx> be cut off frorti the centre of Arab 
power at Medinaj and the caliph *Omaf, not yet 
inspired by dreams of a vast Muslim empire, wa& 
chiefty anxious to keep in touch with the army a^ 
Egypt. *Anir indeed wished to retain Alexandria 
aa the capita!. " Behold an abode ma^de feady for 
LIB," he Buid. But when the caliph heard of it^ he 
asked, ''*Will there be water between me and the 
army of the Muslims ? " and the answer wtsB, " Yes, O 
coniRiander of the faithfu], there will be the Nile/* 
%Q he set his face agiiinat Alexandria^ He regarded 
the new conquest as a barrack ra.ther than a cabny. 
'Amr accordingly was bidden to choose a more central 
posittan, and found it Bpme ten miles north of the 
remains of the ancient capital of Memphis, on the site 
of the camp which lay before the castle of Babylon. 
An old canal, the Amnis Trajaniis> had formerly 

connected Babylon with the Red Sea at Suez, mnDing 

past Bilbeys ^dd the Crocodile Lake, and ibis was 
immediately cleared of silt and reopened, so chat tribute 
and corn were sent by water to Arabia, and close 
relations were thus maintained with the caliph> 

The Town of the Tent owes its name to a, pretty 
legend, which may very probably be true. When 'Amr 
led his Arabs agaiaat the old capital of Egypt, he 
pitched hifi tent on the spot where his moaque now 

staadn. After the surrender of the castle of Babylon he 
marched upon Atexandria ^ but when the soldiers went 
to strike his tent, they found that a dove had laid her 
eggs within and wa& sitting on her neat. * Amr at 
once declared the spot sacred, and ordered them not to 
disturb her ; and when on the return from the conqucBt 
of Alexandria the army set about building cjuarters for 
themselves, *Aji>r bade them settle around his still 
40 
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standing tent, and the first Arab city of Egypt was 
ever afterwardB known as el-Fuaut, "the Tent," or 
Mifrr-e!-FjBtat, or Bimply Misr. Thf whole space 
between the NiEe and ihr hill Mukattam, on a E-pur ot 
which fitsnds. the preBeDt Citadel, was bare at that time. 
There was nothing but ^* waste land and sowti Selds," 
and po buildings except some churches or cocivcHts, 
and the Roman fortress of Babylon, or Bahelyiin, 
known to the Arabs to this day as the Kasr-esh- 
Shema' or "Castle of the Beacon," because (saya the 
Topographer, el-Makrizy) ■'*thi8 Kasr was illumitvated 
on the sumniu with candles [in Arabic sbema^'] on the 
first night of every mnnih," to serve as a kaJendar ; 
but it i.9 poBsible, a& Dr Butler has suggeeted, that the 
rianie is merely a COrruptiOo of Kasr-el-A'A^m/, the 
"Casile of Egypt/* and that the beacon story waa 
iiiFemed to expkin it.' 

Why 'Amr did not occupy the old city of Misr we 

^ Dr Butler's Jiuggcs^iion ih rather atrengchened by Pococki;'i 
itatemcnt that in his time Fhe Ka:ir-e-i|]-Sh>^iTia' was Uki known 
by the name or " Caar Kieman." It ii not, hflwever, quite 
certain that tbls Kasr-tah-SheHia- repreHents rhe priricipal part 
of BabyLon. Tht;re was another Roman building on a rocky 
EiilL, formerly washed by the Nile. &t>uth-ea)it of the Kaar'-eeh' 
Sherna', %rhjch accDTdirg' to ieveral Arabi:! wnFiers qjct^d by 
Makrhy was the town of Misr or Babyion b>esieg«d by 
'Ami, and foxitaitiid the fonrens known as Kasr Babelyun. 
Poi'Lbly tlie remains of thi* art commemoraied in " Antar'* 
Stable/' of which magsLve foUndalions exEiit. See Lane, Caira 
Fifiy Trari jige, 146. Traces of walU beiide th« bed of the 
Nile have been noticed south of Maar el-'Alika, and it ia 
probable that here we base pestlgen of tbe vanished pre- 
MuslEm dty of Misr, guarded by its two fortn. That Miar 
was 1 narch-ern extension nf the old buT decayed r9.pLtai, 
Metnphis, is not so impoHiibLe as it seems. The diJitatiee it 
ia true between the present ruins of Mf;mphis and the fort- 
m» o{ Babylot) is over ten mik», but it muse be remcnibiGir>ed 
that Memphis once had a circuit of sevenCec^n miles, unil 
Stretched, as far as Giza. 
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do not know ; cTerythbg connected with that vaoishe 
town IB a myBtery. Elsewhere the Arabs had do 
scruple about taking possesaion of older citi^a, such as 
Damascus and EdcMa ; but la. Egypt they preferred to 
take f>e8h ground. Misr may have been too smail j 
or it is possible that the caliph'a crdere that they were 
not to acquire property and take root in the country 
led to the original ocdLpation qf the bare atretch of 
land between BabyloTi and the Mukattam hilla. The 
first Bettfement undoubtedJy resembled a temporary 
camp rather than a city. They wanted plenty of 
space to separsite the various tribes who composed the 
Arab army, ^ind who, despite their MusHni brother- 
hood, were hable to recaJI their ancient jealouiied 
The site they chose was ample and ulmosc unencut 
bered. The tract Wafl known as the three Hamrae 
"red" spots ^— the Nearer,lheMiddle,and the Further 
Ha,mr3 — apparently from the red standard which wa 
set up in the midst. 

The Arab clans divided the three tracts amciDgst 
them and laid out their settlemcntB, from the fortress 
to where the mosque of Ibn-TuliiR now Bt^nda. Ii^H 
the midst wa^ the generaKs house, and close to it ro&e^^| 
the first mosque built in Egypt, the "Mosque of Coo- 
queat," the "Crown of Mosques," as it was proudly 
called, but known later as the " OJd Mosque," and 
flow as the Mosque of *Amr- It was originally a 
▼ery plain obbng room, about 200 feet long by 56 
wide, built of rough brick, unplastered, with a low 
roof supported probably by a few columns, with holes 
for light. There wa& do minaret, no niche for prayer. 
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* III later tijfieH the Hamra becHine known aj the quarter of 
the " Lions' Bridge's " (over the canU), so-called from :h* lioaa 
srulptuttij vn them, and the quarter of the " Seven Water- 
miUi," referring to the machinea for raising the Nile W«ter 
the aqudduct. Malriiif, i. ^i(i■ 
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no decoranon, no pavement. Even the pulpit which 
'Amr set up was removed when the caliph wrote in 
reproach, " Is Jt not enough for thee to atand whilst 
the Miisliirs &it at thy ftet ? " For it was the duty oi 
the conqueror to recite the prayera and preach the 
Friday seimon in this humble building. It soon 
became too small for the growing population of FuBtit, 
anA was enlarged in 6^3 by talcing In part of the house 
of 'Amr; and at the same time raised stationB — the 
germ of the miaareC — were erected at the cortiera for 
the muezziaa to recite the call to prayer. Twenty- 

five years later the entire mosque was demolished by a 
later governor who rebuilt it on a targer scale. So 
many and thorough have been the repairs and recon- 
structions that there is probably not a foot of the 
original buildlDg now in e!ii:Bt:eDCe. What we aee 
to-day is practically ths mosque rebuilt in 827 by 
'Abdallah ibn Tahir, and restored by Murad Bey in 
1^98, JLHt before he engaged tlie French in the 

"tattle of the Pyramids'* at Erababa- It is four 

times the size of the drigtaal masque, and different in 
every respect.^ 

The " Old MoBtjue,*' as the Topographer calls it, 
was inteUSely fevered in early times. It was there 
that the chief Kady held his court, and learned raen 
coDgregsted ic its arcades. It was a rallying point 
for orthodoxy in times of Hchism and obtrusive 
heresies. When Fustat was burned in 1168 the 
moeque escaped^ though inuch iajured, and Satadlo 
restored it ; *' where he found wood and stone he left 
marble." But (t ws9 sb hopeless to maintain its popu- 
larityi when the town it belonged to was In aEhes^ as 
it ifl'ould he to induce the dwellers in Belgravia to 

1 Se« Mr E. K. CQrfaett'a exhauittire and maitcrly essay on 
'' the History of the Masque of 'Amr ar Olri Cairp " in Journal 
efthf Re^ai Atiatic Sgatty, U.S., ttnilt 189.I. 
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sttenil the services at Bow Bella. Festal mostly in 
ruins, the congregation disjicrsed, and the moeque of 
'Amr fell upon evil daye- Ibn-Sg'id, a Moorish traveller 
of the thirteenth century^ found the sacred building 
covered with cobwebs, arid ectawled over with the 
ribald ^rd^/i of loafers and ragabonds, the remains of 
whose victuals littered the iloor. There were few wor- 
sbip|>erB, and much unseeinlinefiS. *' MusiclRns, andape^ 
leaders, and conjurers, and mountebanks, and dancing- 
girls," aaya the historian Gabdrty in the eighteenth 
centuryj desecrated the court, and bo decrepit did 
the building become that even theae abandoned it. 
If Murad Bey had not been " anxious about his soul," 
for very good reasons, and made peace with his con- 
science by spending some of hifl ill-gotten gaine upon 
the pious work of restoration, the "Crown of Moaqiue* " 
would have disappeared altogether. In the early part 
of the nineteenth cenlqry tt was aiill a favourite place 
of pr^iyer for the people of Cairo on the last Friday of 
the Faat of Ramadan. " It is believed that God will 
receive with particular favour the prayers which are 
offered up in this ancient moscjue ; therefore, when the 
Nile is tardy in rifling, and the people fear a scanty 
inundation and a consequent scarcity, the principal 
Sheykhs and Imdms and learned and devout MuBlims 
of [he metrapoliB are ordered to betake themselvea. to 
the mosque of 'Amr to pray for an increase of the 
river, together with the priests of the variouB ChriBtia:n 
churches and their congregations^ and likewiae the 
Jews; each of these persuasions arranged by itself, 
without the mosque. Public prayers were thus offered 
up for rain in this consecrated spot by Mujlima, Chrie- 
tians and Jews, in a time of unusual drought about 
twenty years ago [j.e. 1825-8}, and on the following 
day it rained."' 

' Lane. Caira Pi/'y Trrtrs Aga, xiz^ 143. 
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The Outside of the oldest mosque in Egypt is not 
iirpreasive. Among ihc rubbiah-hiiJs that mark tlit 
aite of the Town of the Tejitj its long grey walls, 
without windows or the least attempt at orDament, 
look dreary, aod the two pl^in minafcts are equally 
unpretentious. But within, despite decay and the^ 
loneliness of aegkct, the vast empty court of eonie 
forty thousand square feet, £ilrraunded by colonQadcs^ 
and the forest of coEurans supporting the roof of the 
east end, the Bpecial place of prayer, wholly dominate 
ali mean details. Crowded with worshippers in the 
rhythmic bowings of the Myslirn ritual it must have 
becp a wonderful and flolemn vision. The arches are 
of vartous ages, and the coljmnii, c;iken from churches, 
show the moat diverse capiuEs, ttot always put the right 
nde upi, the arcades do not run par^allel to the wilIIs, 
like cloisters round & cathedral ctoae, but open at right 
angles into the court. Wooden beama stretch from 
column to column to support hanging lamps, of which 
eLj>hteen thouBand were lighted every oigbt in former 
times, and the effect in the long vistaA muat have been 
superb. Those nights of illumiTiation are long over, 
and the conqueror's mosque is s melancholy ruin, the 
loBciine&s of which appeals to the imagination to people 
it with the zealous groups of scholars and divineB, 
fanatics and doctors learned in the law, fakirs and 
holy men, who once bowed before its deserted kibla. 
Not even the mark of the blessed Prophet's kurbag 
on the grey marble of the pillar, which, urged by 
the blow— despite all considerations of chronology^ 
flew through the atr from Mekka when ^Amr 
was building the mOsque, nor the twin test columns 
between which only true believers can squeeze (and 
even a Turkiah soldier stuck and almost died), avail 
to attract worshippers to the old shrine except on 
very special occasions. Vet it is prophesied that the 
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fall of the mosque of 'Amr will be the sign of th( 
dowcifaU oi Islam, and it is, strange that a auperstitiouB 
people are not more careful of their oineiia< 

The onginad mosque of the Arab conqyeror h 
gone, but at least its representative stands on th 
hallowed site.. One cacDot say as much for Fustat, 
the Town of the Teat, which he fouoded. Whatever 
m^y remaici of this gr^at ctty, which wa§ the capital 
and the river-pDrt of Egypt for five cencurice, lies 
hidden under the wilderness of saod-hills which cover 
the debria and kitchcn-nildden& of the medixval towa. 
Here, after a flCrqng wind has Btirred the satid^ you 
may fiometimefl chance to pick up curious fragmeotB of 
gksa and pottery, Roman lamps, coina^ gUBB-bocde 
atamps with inscriptionii recordiqg the naraee of eighth 
century govemora, and such-hke relics of what waa- 
once Fustat. Of its houses, its governors' palaces, 
its baths and achools, not a stoTie or brick r'^maiaa. 
The "granartea of Joseph" certainly dace back at 
least to that kter Joseph, Baladin, for Benjamiil of 
Tudela saw them in 1170J but Masr-el-Atika, or 
"Old Cairo," ia built on land which was covered by 
the Nile in the days when Fustat wag the capital. 
The reat is deaolatiom. We shail catch many glimpses 
of ttB history in chapters to come, and read the descrtp- 
tiooa of it written by Persian and Moorish travellers 
from the east and the west, but Buch descriptions do not 
enable U6 to realize the vatiiBhed Ardb city. 

One monument, however, of the age of the con- 
quest Htill survives, but it is not Arab. The Roman 
tortresB of BahyioP, the "Castle of the Beacon," 
stands where it once overlooked the Mufllims* tente 
and saw the Arab capital growing up beneath its walls. 
To undert^tand why it was called Babylon, or ao aomc 
say Bab-li-On, "the gate of On," we muse go toj 
Matariya, a few miles north of Cairo, where stands' 
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a soiicary^ obelisk, sole relic of On or Heliopolia, the 
" City of the Sun." la the plain of Matariya, before 
this lonely atone, the Turks fought the finaJ battle that 
won Cairo from the Mamlaks in 1517^ and here 
KIcber gained hia victory in 1800 07*r the Turks. 
There stood the fimoua temple of On of which Poti- 
pherah;j the father of Joseph's wife, wag priest; here 
Piaochi, the Ethiopian priest-king^ eight cenMrieBB.c, 
washed at the "Fountain of cbe Sun," and made 
oiTerings of white bulls, milk, perfume, inccnae, and 
all kinds of sweet-scented woodH;H ^"d entering the 
temple " saw his father Ra ^the aiin-'god] in the 
sanctuary." Hcliopolis was the university of the 
moat ancient civilization in the world,, the forerunner 
of all the Bchoola of Europe, Here, in all probability, 
Moses waa instructed by the prieets of Ra in ** a!! the 
wisdom of the Egyptians " ; here, too, Herodotus 
cross-queBtioned the same priesthood with varying 
success ; here PJato came to study, aod Eudoxus the 
mathematician to learn astrononiy; and here Stcabo 
was shown the houaea where the famous Greeks had 
lived. Of thia seat of learning and focus of religion 
nothing but the obelisk remains., '' The images of 
Beth-Shemesh " (the "Houee of the Sjh") have 
indeed bt-en "broken," and "the houBCB of the 
Egyptians' gods" have been " burned with fire."' 

BeEide the obelisk is an ancient sycamore^ riren with 
age and hacked with numberless names, beneath which 
tradition hath it that the Holy Family rested in their 
flight into Egypt, and it is hence known as the 
"Virgin's Tree," Near by ia a spring of fresh water 
— =a rare sight in this brackish land — which, it is said, 
became swfct because the Bambino was bathed there. 
From the spot^ where the drops fell from bis swaddHng 



^Jeremiah xlUL 13. 
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clothes, after tKey, too, had been washed id this eacrcd 
springs sprang up balsam-trees, which, i: was believed, 
flouriahed nqwhere else* There is do evidence for, 
theae fancies, and, of course, the sycamore is but ^i 
descendant of the Supposed original, as it was not] 
planted till after 1672. But the circumacanceii th^ 
a temple was built by the Hebrew Onias for iV 
worship of kia cauntrym^n nesi' here, and ths 
Jewish gardeners were brought here for the cultur 
of [he balsam -trees,, give the tale a certain fitncas. 

Heliopolia la no more, but its gysrdian fortress, the' 
" gate of On "■ mW defies time Bnd the restorers' haod^ , 
and (he name of Babylon of Egypt, applied to the^ 
capital (Fuatat) aa well i& the fort, appears frequently 
ia the mediaeval chronicles, and rornanceD. Wheni 
Richard Coeur de Lion defeated Saladtn, the romance 
relates, 

" The cheff" Sawdon oC Hethenysse 
To Babyloyne waa flowen, I wys&e." 

Whether or not there is any foundation for the 
tradiuoTi reported by Strabo aod Diodorus that ibe 
casde was Arst built by exiles from the greater Babylon 
of Chaldxa, the present fortress dates from the third or 
possibly the second century of our era. The exterior 
ta iinposing, though the wa:]ls have been injured, and 
the sand has buried their feet. The greater part ofl 
the oblong outline is still auliciently di sting mi shable, 
and five baatioas and two circular towers are well 
preserved^ The walls are built m the usual Roman 
manner, five courses of stone alternating with three of 
brick — the origin, probably, of the Btriped red and 
yellow decoration of the Muslim moa^ucs and hou&ea 
— and their massive aspect even now makes one realize 
how much the capture of such a stronghold must Imtc 
meaQC to the early Arabs. 
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When we enter the stronghold the strange character 
of the fortress grows upon ub. Passing through narrow 
lanea, narrower and darker and dustier even than the 
back alleys of Cairo, we are jtcrtick by the deadly Btill- 
nesfl of the place. The high houeefi that shut in the 
Bireet have (ttile of the lattice ornament that adoroB 
the tho rough fa rea of Cairo ; the grated windows are 
am^] and few, and but for an dcc3hidiiaI heavy door 
half open, aod here and there the ^ound of a voice in 
the recesses of the hotses, we might question whether 
the fortress was inhabited at all. Nothing, certainly, 
indicates that these plain walla contain six surtijjtuous 
churches, wkh their depeodcnt chapels, each of which 
is full of carvings., pictures, vestmentB and furniture, 
which in their way catmot be matched. A Coptic 
church is like a Mohammedan harim — it must not 
appear from, the outside. Just as the studiously plain 
exterior of many a Cairo house revealp Tiothing of the 
latticed court within, surrounded hy rooms where inlaid 
dados, tiles., carved and painted ceilings, and magniliceDt 
carpets, glow in the soft light of the stained witidows, 
BO a Coptic church makes no outward show. High 
W^Ib hide cTcrythlcg from view. The Copts afe shy 
of riaitors, and the plain exteiiors are a euracient proof 
of their desire to escape that notice which in bygone 
days aroused cupidity and fanaticiemii. 

After passing through a strong gateway, aod trarers- 
ing a vestibule, or ascending some stairs, you find 
yourself in a small but be^iutifully jinished basilica, 
gazing at a carved choir -screen that any cathedral in 
England might envy. I^ the dim light you see rows 
of valiant saints looking down at you from above the 
sanctuary and over the screens^ and great golden texts 
in Coptic and Arabic, to the glory of God ; while 
above, the arches of the triforium over the aialea show 
where other treaaurcB of art are probably to be found, 
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The general plan of a Coptic church is baBilicaa, 
there are matiy po'intB of wide dJTergence from the 
strict pattern n the Byzantine feature of the dome ia 
almost universal, and sotnetimes the whole building 
IB rooted over with a cluster of a dozen domes. Thc' 
church CDneiBts of a nare and side aisles, waggon -teiuI ted. 
(exactly ViVe the early Irish, churcheB* and like DO 
others), and very rarely has transepts, or approachei 
the cruciform shape. The sparse marble calumat 
that divide the nave fcocn the aiales generally return 
round the west eod, and farm a narthex or CDimter- 
choir, where ia sunk the Hpiphany tank, once the 
scene of complete immersions, but now used only 
for the feet-waBhing of Mauody Thursday. The 
church is also dirided cross^wise into three prJDCtpal 
sections, besides the narthex. The rearmost is the 
womeu'fl place, whom the judicious Copts put behind 
the mfo, and tliereby prevent any distuibance of 
devotions much more effectu^illy than if the two sexes 
were ranged side by side as in some Weatero churches. 
A lattice-work screen diTides the women^s portion 
from the men's, which is always much larger and 
EnOre richly decorated, and the men's divtsioD ii 
siniiUrly partitioned o€ from the choir by anothec 
screen, while the altars, three in number, are placed 
each in a separate apse, eurmoupted by a complete (not 
semicircular) dome, and veiled by the mast gorgcoiia 
screen of all, formed of ivory and ebony crosBes and 
geometrical p3,nelB, superbly carved with arabe6que», 
and surmounted by pictures and golden texts ia Coptic 
and Arabic letterB.1 During the celebration the 

1 See Dr A, J. Butler's jiadail Cojrtie Ckunka </ Eg^pt 
(\. 86'9), whidi for the Ent time prcieats a thorough »nd 
■ohobrly a-coolijit of these wonderful iriDniime'Dt^j^ Dr 
Butler's Teal and re«earch need no pniise of miae to augmeat 
[heir value, but i caJmot resist this opportuaky of la^mg 
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Ceatra] Foldiog doora are thrown back, the silver- 
embroidered curtain is withdrawn, and the high altar 
is diBplayed to the adoring congregaiiocii just as it is ia 
the imprcasive ceremonial of St L&aac's cathedral at 
St Peteraburg. The carved doors and the silver- 
thriead curtain, the ewinging lamps and pendent ostrich 
eggs, prepare us far something more gorgeous thao the 
nearly cubical plastered brick or etope altar, with its 
silk covering, and the invariable recess in the east 
side, which originally had a more mytitLC Big nili cation, 
but i& now only used ft^r the burying of the croas in a 
bed of rose-leaves oa Good Friday, whence it will be 
dbinterred on Eaeter-day. The Coptic altar Stands 
detached from the wall of the sanctuary, which is 
often coated with slabs of coloured m^ble, like the 
dados one Bees in the mOBques, or with moaaic of tbe 
peculiar Egyptian style; while above are painted 
pa,nelB or frescoes representing the twelve apostles, 
with Clirist in the midst in the act of benediction. 
Over the altar spreads a canopy or baldacchino, which 
is also richly painted with figures of angels. The 
central sanctuary with its altar ia divided ofi* irom 
the aide altars by lattice screens. 

A curious part of the furniture isi the Ark, which 
holdf the chdice during the rite of conaecratian ; and 
scarcely leiSB interesting ia the iSabellum, or fan for 
keeping gnats olf the chalice, which ia often, exquisitely 
fashioned of repousse silver. Similar fans are repre- 
sented tn the Irlah Book of J^ells. There is never a 
cruciiix,, btit reiiiquartea are not uncommon, though 
their place is not on the altar. The Coptic church 

gr&teful eWery one who is interested in the art of Egypt mutt 
be to his admirable: ^nd Ubnriou^ ioTettigali'Ons of every 
detail of Coptic antit^jUitlei, His work I& the highest autliaritT 
we poaseaa on this tattctrvatitig lubjectj s^d fcQtn it niiico. 
of thia description is d^riv^d. 
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forbidft the worship of relics, but every church has 
its bolster fuEJ of them, aad the devout believer 
atUchea considerable importance to their curative 
properties. Sometinied the mont beautiful object in 
metal-work in a Coptic chufch ie the silver textua- 
caee — corresponding to the Irish cumbdash — in which 
the copy of the Goapels is auppoeed to be sealed up, 
thougK generally a few teaves alone remaip ineide. It 
ia often a fine example of silver chasing and repousse 
work, and is reverently brought from the altar where 
it reposes to the ofHcEating deacon, who places it on 
the lectern while he reads from another copy. The 
lectern itself eh a favourite subject for deCorattoTii 
That from the Mu'allaka church, now in the Coptic 
cathedral at Cairo, ia covered with iSie beautiful inlaid 
and carved panelling which is (amiliar in the doors 
and pulpits of mosques. 

Of the six churches contained within the fortresB of 
Babylon, three are of the highest interest ; for, though 
the Greek church of St George, perched on the top 
of the round tower, ia finely decorated with Damascus 
and Rhodian tilea and silver lamps, the Roman tower 
itself, with its central well, great staircase, and 
curious radiating chainbec&, h more interesting than the 
church above it. Of the three principal Coptic 
churches, that of St Sergius, or Abu-Sarga, is the 
moBt often visited, on account of the tradition that it 
was in its crypt that the Holy Family rested when 
they journeyed to the land of Egypt. The crypt is 
Certainly many centuries older than the church above it, 
which dates from the tenth century. The church 
itself is notable for a fioe screen, and close to it a re- 
markable specimen of early Coptic figure- carviog, with 
repreBenta,tioDB of the nativity and of warrior saints in high 
relief. Another example of this style of deep carving 
exists Id the tri&rium of the church of Saint Barbara. 
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Beaidea Abu-Sarga and Kadisa-fiarbara, there re- 
mains a third and very interesting Coptic church to be 
meotioned. This is euapended between two baflriona 
of the Roman wall, over a gate with a clasaical pedi- 
ment and a sculptured eagle. It is called from its 
position the Mu'allaka or** hanging" church. It is 
remarkable in many ways, partly for being the oide&t 
uf the Babylon churches, a.nd partly on account of the 
entire absence of domes. The Mu'aEIaka ha& other 
peculiarities : it ha& absolutely no choir — - the daifi 
in front of thf shallow eascern apses has to serve th? 

purpose; and it is double aiafed on the north side 

The carved screen in the north aiale haa the unique 
property of being filled in with thin ivory panels, which 
must have shone with a rosy tint wheo the lamp* 
behind were lighted. The Ecuiptured pulpit is especially 
beaLtiful ; it titaods on ** f fteeu delicate SaraceDic 
columns, arranged in seven pairs, with a leader." 
Not the least curious part about the "suapended" 
church ia its hanging garden, where the bold experi- 
ment of plaTiting palms in mid air has succeeded in 
perpetuating the tradition that it was here that the Virgin 
first broke fast with a meal of dates on her arrival in 

Egypt- 

This ia not the place to enter into the doctrine and 
ritual of the Coptic church. The appalling Lenten 
fast of the Copts, which lasts fifty-five days, and 
iDTolves total abstinence fiom food from Eunrise to 
sunaet during each of those day.s, no doubt suggested 
the only less rigorous Muslim faat of Ramadan, The 
Coptic sacrament of matrimony has certain elements of 
the grotesque in it ; but most of the ceremonial of the 
church possesses a dignity and the sweet savour of 
antiquity which must redeem any minor absurdities. 
No one can stand unmoved in a Coptic church during 
ihe celebration of the Mass, or hear the worshippers 
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^out ^th one voice, just as they did some fifteen 
hundred years ago, the loud response, ** I believe This 
is the Truth,** without emotion. Through fiery per- 
secution they have clung to their truth with a heroism 
that is only the more wonderful when we consider 
their weakness ; and howerer partial and ignraant their 
interpretation of truth, we cannot withhold the respect 
that is the due of those who have come out of great 
tribulation and remained steadfast to th«r &ith. 
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fY the Arab coaquest id 640 Egypt became a 
proTioce of the caliphate, and was ruledj lite 
(the other provinces, by governora appoimcd by the 
caliphs. The first four fiuccessors of Mohamrnsd 
retained Medina, the Arabian city of hi« adoption, as 
their seat of government ; but after the murder of 'Aly, 
the fojrth caliph, the dynaety of the Omayyads trans- 
ferred the centre of power to DiimasciiB, From 
Damascus therefor^ came mo^t of the thirty governors 
who held rule over the land of Egypt during the 
ninety yeara of the Oinayyad caliphate. Sdme of 
them were aons or brothers of the reigning caliphs, 
and moat were naturally court favouiites,, inexperienced 
in the art of goveinraent, ;idc1 Ignorant of everything 
aave their religion and their language. The object of 
the Borereign poncilT at Damascus was to get a& much 
revenue as be could out of the subject provinces, and 
Egypt eapecially was regarded in the light of a valuable 
milch-cow. 'Amr, the conqueror, was the first governor, 
and from his new capital of Fustat he aenc out hia 
officers and coilectcd about ^6,000,000 from a 
popufatioD estimated atfromfiiic to eight millions. When 
the old warrior died at the age of ninny and was 
.buried in the Mukattam hilb he is said to have left 

sventy sacks o{ dinar* ^ or eoTnethin^ like tta tOM 

1 The (lina^ wa« a g«ld coin aj" about the weight of a half- 
in». 
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of gold, which his coDscieDtiouB ■odb decHoed tol 
inherit. 

However thtfl may be, it is certsin that the governors 
looked chieSy to the revenue, a.iid did little for the 
country but draw the not very bordengome land and 
capitation t^xts, and accumulate such pickings as 
might be safely diverted to their own use. A goTemor 
wbo^ average tentre of office wae three and a. half 
years, and whase future livelihood often depended 
wholly OD his aavingB, was uoder serious temptadon to 
make the most of his brief opportunities. There were 
good tfalii and bad, but the shortnees of their tentire 
apd their ab&oiute dependence upon the caliph at 
Dafiiascua reetricited their powers and energies, and 
they generally contented thcmHelves with keeping order 
and rendering tribute to their pontifical C^sar, The 
positi'dn waa npt easy. There were sonie thousands 
of Arab eoLdiers at Fu&tat and Alexandriii and some 
other towns, constandy iocreased, however, by the 
troops'brougbt into the country by successive govemora ; 
but ail the rest of the population was Chn^tiau aad 
resolved to remain bo. Indeed, any wholesale cod- 
version was much to be deprecated, since it implied the 
losi of the poH-tax of a guinea a head which was 
levied only from non-MuBliraH, Still, it waa dangerous 
to be io 60 marked a tninority, and we find that about 
Dinety years after the conquest, a governor, despairing 
of any considerable accession of native Egyptians to 
the Muslim ranks, was driven to import 5000 Arabs 
into the Delta. It Waa only hy very slow degrees and 
after much intermarriag'Sand many partial immigratioiis 
that Egypt became Muslim, aud for a long time the 
Arabs were practically conBned to the large townft, 

Fuatat itself must soon have attracted a numerous 
Coptic population from the decaying Egyptian towns 
the neighbourhood, not only in wives for the coi 
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qu^rora, but in officials. All the details of goTerninenc 
were aaturally in the haada of tbe subject people. 
The desert Arabs knew Qotbicg beyond the patriarchal 
cule of the claa, and they adopted everywhere the 
tyBt^m they fdund prevailing In s. Conquered territory. 
Romaa otHces were translated into Arabic equivalentfi, 
and the Copts, a race of born clerks and accountants, 
maoaged all the dfpartmenEB. For half a century tbe 
gOvernmeDt books and public documents were written 
I in Coptic. UEcfulne^s does not neceasaniy coiopel 
Itoleratioii, and the CbrlS'tiaii& did Dot always escape 
persecution iti spite of their official Aemces. They 
were betteT treated, howeFcr, than ia aometimea 
imagined. Grateful for their assiatauce in the atresa of 
the invasion 'Amr granted privilegea to the Jacobites 
and recalled their exiled patriarch. Another governor 
a!Iowed the Copts to build a church at Fuatat beside 
the bridge chat connected the capital with the island of 
Roda:, and a third, 'Abd-irl-'AzCz, son of the caliph 
Marwan, bought the monaEHcry at Tamweyh from the 
monks for over ^io^oqo wheo he wnnted a country 
hoilK. He Went there in order to be cured of 
elephantiasis in the sulphur springs of Helwan, between 
Cairo and Memphis, aud it lit cLxrious to consider huw 
□early lhi& modera health-resort (now moved further 
towards the deeert) becaroe the capital of Egypt. 
•Abd-e]-'Azi2 was so charmed with the climate of 
Helwin that he built mosques there {695), a palace, 
known 88 the " Golden Houfle " from its gilt dome, 
aod a gbsB winter -garden, planted trees, made a 
lake and aqueduct, and constructed a Nilometer. 
Hitherto the lower Nile had been measured at 
Memphist but in 716 a new Nilometer was set 
up on the islaod of Roda, where a secortd wad after- 
wards baik at the upper end of the island in 861. 
Subseq^ucnt goTemors, however, did not share the ideas 
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of 'Abd-ieU'Azi'z either in regard to the charms of 
Heiwan or in relatian to the Copts, and we read of a 
vexatious syatera of paasports, badges for raonks, fine& 
and tortures, and destruction of sacred pictures, which 
excited 9uch indignation that the p?opk roee m re- 
belltoo in the east of the Delta, and the Christian king 
of Nubia marched iota Egypt to demand the release of 
an [mprisoned pa,triarchi ^h 

Xhe^e Muslim persecutions were not a whit mcH^^I 
cruei than the comeraporary Chriscian persecutions o^^ 
the Jews, but this does not make them the more 
dcfemibk. The monks seem to have especially ex- 
cited the fanaiiciam of the early Muslims, whose 
fiUritanlsm found do pl^ice fur monastic rules. In 
ater timea the Shi'a caliphs of Cairo took very kindly to 
the Coptic monks, but it was not so in the cruder and 
fiercer age of the Arab CQiic|ue8ts. MipnasEcciBm Wa^^J 
3 potent force in Egypt from very early days. Tb^H 
foUowera of St Mark in the third century had jcctleo^' 
in scattered communities all over the Delta, and had 
already begun to formulate what is known as '^the 
Egyptian rule." We do not yet know how much we 
owe to these remote hermits. Some have held that 
Irish ChrisUanity, the ^reat civilizing agent of the 
early Middle Age& among the northern nationS) wais 
the child of the Egyptian Church. Seven Egyptian 
monks are buried at Disert Ulidh, and there is much 
in the ceremonies and architecture of early Ireland 
that reminds one of still earlier Christian remsini in 
Egypt. Everyone knows that the handicraft of the 
Irish monkfi in the ninth and tenth centuries far 
excelled anything that could be found elsewhere id 
Europe ; and if the Byzantine-looking decoration of 
their aplendtd gold and silver work and their superb 
illuminations can be traced to the teaching of Egyptian 
misgionmes, we have naore to thack the Copts for tba 
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h^H been iniagin^ed. That Arab archiUrCture 0Wt8 to 
them much of ita decorative charm is among the 
commoDplaces of the biatory of arc. 

Such cone^ideratioDe naturally could not iDflucDCc a 
pPOpW 60 wholly dead to artistic ideas a& the Araha, 
To them the Coptic mooks were merely candidates for 
clerkships and owners of secret hoards to be squeezod 
for the benefit of the faiclifuL Any thought of fellow- 
ship or amity wa& Out of the questidn, aod the fact 
thaE persecution was not mare general and consistent 
muBt be ascribed to the indolence or good nature of 
tadiridual goveroors, and to the prudent loaXEin that 
deprecates the alaughter of the goose that lays golden 
eggs. Now and again we read of cruel m^Esacres and 
tortures, and destruction of churches, and next we hear 
of perrntseion granted foe the building or rcBtoration of 
a church. We find the Copts {juietly meeting in 
the fortress of Babylon, which they always occupied, 
to elect a patriarch ; aod almost at the same momeat 
apjiear notices of huTOjliatitig sumptuary rules, a dis- 
tinguishing garb of some ridiculous colour, and 
wooden effigies of the devil hung over Coptic doors. 
Every now and. then some rieing, or a mere street 
quarre], wouEd be made the pretext for a wholesale 
mafisacre, v/hen many churches were razed to the 
ground. 

In spite of persecution, in spite of the apostasy of 
the weaker brethren, the Church Btill preferred a 
painful existence. There ia something truly heroic 
in the constancy of these ignorant people — for the 
Coptic priesthood waa never famous for learning — to 
the faith of their forefathers* They still persevered 
in the celebratioii of the rites of their religion, though 
the loop-holed walla, massive doors, and secret passages 
of their surviving churches testify to the perils that 
attended such soleraniticB. From time to time many 
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of thera waxed rich, as the gorgeous adorcraents 
these churches show ; for their masters could not do 
without: their skill in reckoning and scriveners' work. 
Aided by this monopoly, and sLtpported by a dogged 
adhefpnce to their ancient faith, the Copts present to 
this day ihe curious spectacle of a people who have 
stood siilJ for ages, and, ihrough many centuries of 
varying persecution, have preserved their Individuiility 
and their traditiotiB. Tlity are still a people apart, 
letis mixed with alien blood than any other inhabitante 
of the Nile valley ; their teatwren recall tliose of the 
ancient EgyptiauB, as we fit*e them on the morumenia, 
much more than do the faces of the MjKlim popula- 
tion. And not only In pcrflon but in language the 
Copts a.re a remnant of ancient Egypt. Their tongue, 
preserved in their liturgy and recited to-day in their 
churchefl, in the lineal descendant of the language of 
the hieroglyphicB and of the Rosetta stone. For 
ordinary purposes of course they use the Arabic of 
their netghbourB, but the eacred speech of their religion 
xs still partly understood by the priests, aod retains itG 
place of honour before che Arabic translatioii in the 
services of the church. By another curious freak of 
COtiBcrvatisra they presefve this ancient language, not 
in the script that belonged to it — ^the cursive develop- 
ment of the picture writing of the monuments — but 
in the bold uncial character of early Greek manuscripts. 
A people of the race of the Pharaoha,, speakapg the 
words of Ramses, writing them with the letters of 
Cadmus, and embalming in the sencences ihufl writtCD 
a creed and liturgy which twelve centuries of persecu- 
tion have not been able to wreat from them or alter 
a jot, are indeed a curiosity of hifitory. 

The Omayyad caliphe were Bupereeded by the' 
"Abba&jds io 750, and Fuatiit was the scene of the 
final struggle. Marwan, the last caSiph of the I 
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dynaaty, fled to Egypt, and Betting jire to Fustat aod 
the bridge that joined it to the island of R.oda, eicaped 
to the west bank. His precautions were vain. The 
*Ahba8id general and the men of Khuraisan soon found 
the means of crossing, and Marwin'a head was «CDt 
rojod the towns Id evideoce of the change of power* 
Usurpers ha»c an invincible repugflaoce to dwelling in 
the houH«s of the usurped. The 'Abbaaid caliphs left 
DamascuB and bulk themselves a famous new capital 

• at Baghdad ; and their governors in Egypt, abandoning 
the Hocse of the Emirate at Fustat, eatablished a 
new official suburb, a Versailles of the Egyptian Paris, 
on the place where the pursuing army had encamped, 
and named it el-^Askar or ** the CautotimentH." The 
eite Was a little to the north^east of Fuaiat, ao a part 
of the Further Humra, which had been occupied by 
three tribes at the time of the Arab conquesL, but had 
&ince been abandoned! aiid beCorne deaert. Her? a 
faubourg grew up, which extended from Fustat to the 
hill of Yeahkur, on which the mosque of Ibn-Tulun 
DOW standa. A mosque was soon built, and a palace 
for the governor as well as barracks for his troope. 
^_ Streets and quarters and large magsignu clustered 
^k round the new faihionable centre, where the sixty- 
™^ 6ve vialit who represented the 'AbbaBid caliphs for 
iiS years had their aegt of government. One of 
them, Hatim, in 8io built himuelf a fiummer palace 
called the "Dome of the Air" (Kuhbat-el-Hawa) 
on a spur of the Mukattam, where the Ciudel 
of Cairo is now built, and thither the emirs of 
Egypt often reaorted to enjoy ibe cool breeze* 
The new faubourg was merely the quarter of 
the ofEciala and court circles, and did not diminish 
the importance of Fuatat aa the metropolis of 
Egypt. 

Not a trace is left of this suburb, and the record of 
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•\t gov'errorfl who lived there is almoftt equally fleeting, ^ 
They had a more ditHcuk task than their predecessors 
under the Omayyade, and had (o suppress iosurrectionB 
of Mohammedan schiamaiticB as well av riaiagfi among 
the Arab tribes and the Copts* Fustat bore unpleasant 
witness to the revolts in the thousands of rebels^ heads 
chat were exhibited, and the courage of hesitating 
heretics was damped by the sight of their I'Cader's skull 
hung up in the mosque of ''Amr. 1*he history of the 
■century from 750 to 860 is one long chronicle of 
'* sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion J false doctrine, 
heresy and Khiam/' buttbe disturbances hardly affected 
the pfoaperouH capital. The vagaries of some of the 
gOTMnors were much more vexatious to the quiet 
citizens- Abu-Salih ibn Memdud, in 779^ was a 
middlesome raartinet, who showed great energy in 
putting down brigandage in the country, and was bo 
satisfied with his measures that he convinced himielf 
of the impoBsibility of theft in the towns. ConlidtDg 
in this belief he ordered the people of Fustat to leave 
their doors and ahops open all night, with no more 
protection than a net to keep the dogs out ; he abolished 
the office of the watchman who used to guard the 
bathers' clotbee at the public baiha, and proclaimed 
that if anything were loBt he would replace it himself. 
It is said that when a man went to the bath he would 
call out **0 Abu-Salih, take care of my clothes I " 
and no one WOuld date to tOUCh them. Such security 
argued great vigilance on the gOTemor*s pit, but his 
absurd laws of dress and general interference irritated 
the people, aod his severity Wa« worse than the evil* it 
put down. 

Astory istoldof the famous caliph Harun-er-RsBhid, 
which would scarcely Invite respect for hlB nominees. 

1 Far the annals of the goT«niDfi Kcmy Hiilar^ ^ Sg^p' 'n 
till MiJJlt Ag€i, 18-5S. 
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One governor of hi& time, MuBa the *Abba8id, 
'* Was a filafi of great official cicpefieiii^e, and well- 
disposed cowards the Copts, whom he allowed lo 
rebuild their ruined churches. When it war reported 
that he was harbouricg deaignfl againat the caliph 
[^whonit ae one of the fanii]y» he might possibly 
succeed^, Hanin exclaimed, with his usual leifity, 
* By Allah, I will depose him, and in his place I will 
Bet the rneaneot creature of my court*' Just then 
•Omar, the secretary of the caliph^s mother, came 
riding on his mule. ' Wilj you be governor of 
Egypt?' asked Ga'far the Ba.rniecide. *Oh, yes,' 
aaid 'OmaLf. No sooner said than done, 'Omar rode 
bie mule to Fustatf followed by a single slave carrying 
hisbaggage. Entering the gOTemor'sliouse (at'Askar), 
betook hie acat in the back row of the assembled court. 
Musa, not knowing hirtij a&kcd his biisiness, whereat 
'Omar piesented him with the caliph'a dispatch. On 
reading it, Musa exclaimed in Koranic phrase, * God 
Curat Pharaoh, who said, Am I not King of Egypt?' 
and forthwith delivered up the government to • the 
meanest creature*' ** 

On the other hand a really capable ruler was some- 
times sent from Baghdad. Such was ■'Abdallah the 
■on of Tahir, governor of Khurasan in northern Persia 
(where he afterwards founded a dynasty), whose task 
in Egypt was to drive out a troublesome multitude of 
refugees from Spain, who had sieized Alexandria, and, 
joined by a hot-headed Arab tribe, set the government 
at defiance. 'Abdallah, in the coume of his miaaion, 
was compelled to attack the preceding governor, who 
refused to be superseded, and Fustat was blockaded 
(8z6). A curious iociJeTit of the leaguer was the 
arrival one night id the invader'd camp of a thousand 
slaves and a thousand slave girls, each of whom brought 
a thousand dinars is a purse. 'Abdallah refused the 
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bribe, and starved the garrison out. UDfortuoaidy, 
when his work was doae he r^tLrned to Persia, and 
Egypt lost a rare trXaitiple of "a juat and humane 
govcmorf a nia.Q of learniog, and a ptaunch fripiid to 
poeta.*' A reminiscence of his rule may still be tasted 
ax any Cairo hotel in the "AbdalUwi meloDS which he 
first introduced. A greater than he vieited 'Askar when 
the Caliph Mamiin, SOD of HanjD-er-Ra&hid, and him- 
self a noted patroD of learning and philosophy, came in 
person in 832 to put down a detennined revolt of the 
Copta in the Delta, and did the work so thoroughly 
and s0 releotleBsly that thefp never again wa^ a Dational 
nnOTementamDngstthem i and partly by their conversion 
to Islam, partty by the sectLement of Arabs on the 
Sand and in the vililagesi inecead of only in the large 
cities, Egypt began at last to become preponderantly 2 
Mohamcncdan country. It was the first time that an 
'Abbaeid caliph had visited the Nile,, the praises of 
which poets had constantly been dinning in hia eara ; 
and when el-Mamun eurveyed the view from the 
"Dome of the Air," he was frankly disappointed. 
Using the same phrase from the Koran as the BUperscdcd 
goTernor, he exclaimed, *'God curse Pharaoh for say- 
ing Am I not king of Egypt ? If only he had seen 
Chaldxa and ita meadows ! " " Say not bo," rejoined 
a divine, "for it i^ also written, *we have brought to 
nougbt what Pharaoh and hie folic reared and built so 
skilfully)' and what must hafe been thg^ae thiage 
which God destroyed, if theae be but their remnants ! " * 
The caliph'a visit, if it put an end to Coptic insur- 
rection, brought other troubles in its train. Hi? interest 
in metaphysics aiid theological speculation, which en-^ 
CQuraged the study of Greek philosophy at Baghdad, 
led him aiDoog other things to adopt the doctrine 



1 ^01™, xt!', 55, and Tii. 153 ; Ifiiiar^, 57, j8. 
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the createiJoese of the Kcrao, which wu 6at agsinat 

at] orthodox Muslim theory. The hactd doctrttie wai 
m^dc a test quescion for the kidis or theological 
judgea, and the consequences to those who tDdiilged 
con»cieDt.iou& scruples were distrcesiag. A aon-con- 
forming cWitf kady of Fustat W^d shorn of hi^ b^ard — 
the worst indigcity he could sulFer — ^aiid whipped 
through the city on sa ass. The orthodox professorB 
of the Haoafy and Sh^£*y flchook were dnvcp out of 
the mosque of '■Amr in disgrace. The contumely was 
the less deserved inasmuch aB xn cho&e days the judges 
were the one healthy feature of the Egyptian govem- 
oieDt. Upright and iucorrLiptible, as a rule^ aod in- 
depefldeat of the goTtmor, the chi*f kady, who may 
be caikd the lord chancellor and primate of Egypt in 
one, was a drm if oarrow interpreter aod administrator 
of the sacred lawj and would resign hi& office Boooer than 
aubmit to hia judgimentB being overruled. He was not, 
however, dispoaed to check, his people's fanaticism, and, 
the suppression of the Christian revolt w^B followed by 
worse persecution timn ever. An orchddoK reaction 
began after MaOiii^'a death, and a aeW caliph isAued a. 
ouiTiber of petty regulations for the humiliation of the 
Copta (850). They were ordered *' to wear honey- 
coloured clothes with distinguishing patches, u« wooden 
stirrups, and set up wooden images of the deri) or an 
ape or dog over their doors ; the girdle, the symbol of 
femlniDity, was forbidden to women, aod ordered to be 
wofn by men ; crosses must not be shown, nor pro- 
cessional lights carried to the streets," and ao forth. 
The object of course was to furnish opportunities for 
fines and extortion. 

There i& no need to dwell further upon the period of 
Arab rule at Fustit and 'Askar, The Arab gOTcrnOfs 
left little trace, and though it is to be regretted that not 
3 ungle speclnieQ of then buildings has came down Co 
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at, M linki in the history of Saracenic art, it i« 
probable that these edificcB were remarkable. The 
Arabs have sever done anything in art by themselves. 
What k called ^*Arab arf*' io Spain waa due to a 
mixture of other and more gifted racee, and in Egypt 
we £[)d no MohammedaD art until the caliphs begao to 
appoint Turks aa GoTernOre. One heara a great deal 
about tlie misgoverrinieat of the Turk in the present 
day; but be it good or bad, it is never denied that he 
cr^D govern. In the Middle Ages it would almoSit 
appear that the Turks were the only people who 
posBeased the art of governing. The greatest ruler of 
Weatcm Asia in the eleventh century — the Seljuk 
emperor, Mellk Shah — was a Turk. The so-called 
MoghuJs of India, Babar aad Akbaf, were Turks. 
When Europe was split up by jealous and ignoble 
rivalries, the great Turkish sultans of CooBtantinople 
wielded power from the Danube to the Indian Ocean, 
and from the Caucasus to the Atlas. Most curious 
it iH that wherever there was Turkish rule in the 
Middle Ages, art and letters Hourtshed. Indeed, in 
nuny parts an can hardly be £aid to have reawakened 
till the Turk came to inspire it. It was not that he 
could do anything notable himself in art or letters, for 
at least among the Turkish rulers of Egypt — aod with 
an interval of less than two hundred yearn its rulers 
have been almost aEl Turks for the past eleven centuries 
— it would be hard to point to many who were diatin- 
guiahed for cultivation : it was rather that thi^ir strong 
hand preserved the order that is ejssential to the work 
of culture^ and thetr unscrupulous levies produced the 
money that was needed for the beautihil and girandiojje 
building^ in which they loved to tsee their power and 
wealth reflected. Many of them probably had a genuine 
love d1 artf most of them were fond of luxury and 
display, and deJightrd to Burrouod! theniHelves with the 
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costly producM of exquisite workmanship ; and a good 
many^ no doubt, believed ihat the endowment of 
sanctuariea might expiate the sins of a life, fememberiiDg 
the words of th# PfO|jhel, " Whosoever buiidfi for God 
3) place of worship, be it onl^ aa the neet of a grouse, 
God buildeth for him a house in Paradise." Whatever 
the Cause, the fact reraains that the inilutDce of the 
Turk is found in iche ardstic energy of every part of 
the East from the Bosporus :o (he Ganges. It was to 
the Turka of Delhi and Agra that ve owe the Kutb 
Minar, the Taj, the intricate graces of Fathpiir Sikri j 
Turks built the Atala Mesjid at Jaunpur, the mostfues 
of Ahma.dab3d, of Gajr, of Bijapur; Scljiik Turks 
were the faundera of the noble buildings of Koniya, 
Kaysariya, Sivas, aad Other Cit\t& of Asia Minor ; 
Oihmanly Turks built the shrines of Brusa and the 
imperial tnosques, second indeed., but oaly second;, to 
St Sophia at ConstanCiDOple, In Kgypt we lipd the 
same thing: the first example of disiinccive!y Saraceaic 
art appears only when the Turk ^ussumed the sceptre. 
Up to 856 every governor of Egypt was an Arab, and, 
with the doubtful exception of the cioscjue of ^Amr, 
not a single monuETient attests their public spirit. From 
856 the goveroorti were Turks, and twenty years later 
rose the mosque of Ibn-Tulijo, the £rst and moiil 
rem^rkuiblf maaument of Arab a.r\. in the country. 

It would take us far from Cairo to explain how the 
Turks, came to be rulers of Egypt. The moiremeiit 
was part of that overflow of the peoples of Central Asia 
which has been going on from the beginnipg of history ; 
but it was assisted by the poSicy of the caliphs. Alarmed 
at the growing power of provincial dynasts in Persia, 
and ihr^aiened by turbulent Arab tribe& in Mesopotamia, 
ibe^Abbasida imported a guard of mercenaries recruited 
from the slave markets of the Onus, and for a while 
rejoiced in the protection ot these stalwart young Turk*. 
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The old question, Quit cuitodici? soon aroee, and the 
luxurious and etfeminaitc caliiphs of Baghdad realized 
too late that in purcliasing ihehc valiant skves they 
had virtualiy condemned themsHve? to slavery. The 
Turkish captam af the bodyguard became the tnaire du 
palali of the Baghdad roi faittiaat, the offices of Sutp 
were seized by the Turks, and the government of the 
weatern provinces wan confided to their frieads'. A.t 
Jirst they contented themselves with the profits without 
the cares of office, aod a aeries of Turk-ish emira, living 
at Baghdad or ejacwhere in Mesopotami;!^ held the fief 
and drew the surplus revepue of Egypt through Arab 
deputy-goveroors. But in 856 the deputy as well as 
the fieffec was a Turk, aod in 868 the Turkish fielfee 
Bakbak sent his stepsonj Ahmad tbn Tulun, to govern 
Egypt a.B his cepresetitaiive. 

Ahmad, the son of Tulun, waa thirty-three years of 
age when he arrived at FuBtat, aad combined in a 
remarkable degree the military ^nd administrative ability 
of his race with the culture of his adopted civilization. 
He had studied under the learned professors of Baghdad, 
and even journeyed to Tarfius for the benelit of special 
lectures. In matters of Arabic philology and Koranic 
doctrine he waa critically expert. But beyond this he 
was a man of boundlt?ss energy, an unerring judge of 
character, who knew how to choose and use his aub- 
ordinates. Hia ju&tice^ if aterji, Waa incorruptible, and 
his generofltty was superb. "Give to every one who 
holds out the hand " was his motto, and every month 
he devoted a thousand dinars to charity. He came to 
Egypt penniless, save for a loan from a friend ; but when 
he died he left ten million dinars in the treasury, an 
immense ediablishmeni of slaves and horses, and a hundred 
ships of war. Yet he accomplished hia economies 
widiout increasing ihe taixea. Indeed he abolished 
raiious imposts, and his revenues were due chiefly to 
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the psina he took to encDurage culuTatLOn and to give 
the felUhiQ better Becurity in their land. For the Arsi 
time since the Arab conquest Egypt beeanie a powerful 
and sovereign State- Ahmad soon threw over aU save 
a nomioai dependeace oq the caliphate, and afte-r over- 
coming LDtrigues aad subduing three rebellions in Egypt, 
he marched into Syria, and occupied the whole country 
s,t far aa Xarsu^ and the Huphr^tcE^ fought the armies 
both of the caliphate and of the Rornans of the CiLiciaD 
frontier, and united uader his sole authority the 
broad atretch of territory from Barka ip Libya 
to the borders of the Byzantine empire in Asia 
Minor, and from the Euphrates to the Erst cataract 
of the Nile. 

Side by side with thi& impt^rial policy Ahmad ex- 
pended infinite labour and wealth upaa the embelJiah- 
ment of his capital. " The gOTernment house at 
eJ-'Askar, the official suburb of Fustat, wa^ too 
emaJl to house his numerous retinue and arinyt He 
waanot content, ettbtr, with a mere governor's palace. 
Jg 870 he chose a site on the hilJ of Yeshkur [at the 
Dorth-east extremity of 'Askar, next to the House of 
the Emirate^, levelled the graves of the Christian 
cemetery there, and founded the royal subjrb of el- 
KataiS or 'the Wards,' so called because each class 
or oationaiity (as household servants,, Greeks, Sudanis) 
hiid a distinct quarter iissijined to it. The new town 
stretched from the present Rumeyla beside the Ciudel 
10 the shrine of Zeyn-el-*Abidin, and covered a 
square mile. The new palace was built below the 
old ' Dome of the Air,' ^nd had a great garden and 
a ^acioiis enclosed horse-COiirse Or Meydnn adjaiolng 
It, with mews and a menagerie ; the government houae 
wuti on the south of the great moaque, which still 
stands, and there was a private passage which led from 
the residence to the oratory of the emir- A wparate 
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pobce bdd the han'oi, ind iImtc were ma^Dificent 
botltt, mafkctt, aad aU ipporatu* of loxury." ^ 

Tbe gcikcnU and affioen bnilt tbeir bouiM round 
abooi, ind great maiuioiii m»o covered tbc dcw 
me. The bazan were cnca better than 4t Fuscat,. 
vetl boilt and filled wkh cho»C« wares. The MejdiD, 
vhen Ahnud aad hu capcaiiu played mall or poio^ 
became ihe favourite resorl of cbe uiwn, and if ooe 
adted asybody whei^ he WAI gqing the answer wu 
■R to be ''To the Meydao.'* It vu entered by 
X min ib tr of gatct, ramcced to ipecial dancs, nich 
n die Gitc of the Koblet, the Gate of the Haiim,. or 
DSMicd after wmc peculuiity^ a* die Gate of LtDm* 
which was mnDOnaced by two Jioos ia pbtter, the Sag 
Gate, made of teak, the Gate of cd-Dannun, lo 
called because a huge bUck chamberlain of diat name 
mDooted guard there. Ody AJtBod huoaelf coald 
nd« througb the cential arch of the ^reat triple face: 
his 30,000 troopft passed througb the side aicbea. 
Qd review days he stationed himieif on a daJis aqd 
watched the crowd come in by the Polo Gate {Bab 
es-Sawiliga) aod pau out by the Gate of Liooa, 
above which he had a balcoay^ whence on the night of 
the great fettivd he could surrey the whole faubourg 
aod see what the people were about. The view from 
this bdvedere reached to the gate of Fustat and to the 
Nik, and it was a favourtte resort of the emir. 

The palace was supplied with water trom a spriDg in 
the southern desen by means of an atjjeduct, the 
traces of which Tnay Btili be seen — tiDt that of maoy 
arches ruDDing from the Citadel to the Nile, wh>ch 
beioogs to a much later date. The people, in Eastern 
feshioa, Damraliy found fault with the quality of the 
pure water to which their owa muddy welis and tufgid 
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Nile had not accustome^d them. Rumours of this 
reached Ibn-ToluH, and lie sent fof the learned 
doctor Mohamni.;id Ibn 'Abd-el-Hakani to reflolre 
thefie £tjgpiciGnfi. " I waa one night in my housr," he 
related, " when a slave of Ibn-TuJuD'a came and said, 
'The emir wants thee.' I mounted my horse m a 
panic of terror^ and the slave led me off" the high road. 
•Where arc you taking me?' I aik'cd. 'To ihe 
de&crt,' was the reply ; ' the emir is there.' Convioced 
that my last hour was come, I aaid^^ ■ God help me ! 
I am an aged and feeble man: do you know what he 
wants with me ? * The bIstc took pity on my feara and 
aaid, * Beware of apeaking disrespectfully of the aque- 
duct.' We Went on till euddeoly I mw torch-bearers 
in the deaert, and Ibn-Titlun on horseback at the door 
of the aquedua, with great wax candles; burning before 
him. I forthwith dismounted and salaamed^ but be 
did dot greet me in retnrp. Then I iaid, * O emir, 
thy messenger hath grievously fatigued me, and I 
thirst ; let me, I beg, take a drink.' The pagc» 
ofTered me water, but I uid, ' No, I will draw for 
myself.' I drew water while he looked on, and drank 
till I thought I should have burst. At last I said, 
' O emir, God quench thy thirat at the riTers of Para- 
dise ! for I have drunk my fill, and know not which 
to praiae most, theeKcelleoce of thie cool, sweety clear 
water, or the delicions stnell of the aqueduct.' ' Let 
him retire,' said Ibn-Tulun, and the slave whiapered, 
*Thou hast hit the mark.' " 

The monument which has immortaEized Ibn-Tulun, 
however, is his mO&que^ the only building pf all his 
aurapcvious little city chat has surmed the buffets of 
ciTi! war and the slow detrition of neglect. It is the 
most interesting monumient of Mohammedan Egypt, 
and forms a landmairk in the history of architecture. 
Two features tpecially dietinguish it; it wa< built 
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entirely of new materialiiT insttad olT the spoilfi of old 
churches and cempleSf and it ia the earJiesc instance of 
the use of the pointed arch throughout a building, 
earlier by at leaet two centuriea than any in England. 
They are true pointed archest with a very alight return 
at the spring, but not enough to suggest the horae-flhoc 
form. The Topographer relEttea how Ahmad lighted 
upon a treasure to the MiikatLa.m hilts, at a place Called 
"Pharaoh's Oven," and reaolved to biiild with it a 
moaqtie targe enough to hold the Taat cocigregations 
that then overcrowded the mosqiue of el-'Aakar. He 
chose for the site the flat-topped rocky hrll of Yeshkur, 
a sure place for prayers to be anawered, since it waa 
believed to be the spot where Moses held converse 
with Jehovah. Here the foundations were laid in 
876 (263 A.H.), and two years later the work waa 
finished and public prayers were held in the presence 
of the emir. Iba-Tulun waa at first in a difficulty 
how to procure the three hundred columns needed 
to support the arcades, but hia architect, who was a 
Christian and doubtless a Copt,^ and was at the time in 
prison for Bome offence, wrote to him that he would 
undertake to btiild him amoeque of the size he required 
without coluinns. He was brought before the emtr 
who said, " Woe to thee ! what is this that thou 
sayeet respecting the building of the mosque ? " 
will draw the plan for the prince," answered t! 
Chriatiauj " that he may see it with his eyes, with 
tia columna saFc the two beside the klbia." They 
brought him skina and he drew the plan. Such a 

' H« li called by Makriiy naerdy a Nasrany, Christian, but 
had ht bc«n a Greek ht? would certainly have been gtven 
th-e -epithet Riiiny. El-Mas'udy given a long a^iraunt of the 
mnversationa of an aged and Teiy incellig-ent Copt of Upper 
Egypt, a great favourite -vrnth Ibn-Tuliiri, who used to tp^nd 
inuch time in hix GciiTipH.ny CLiii] learned many curioni thingi 
from the ancient man. _ 
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design v/aa evidently quite new in moBqu? building, cut 
Ahmad aaw its merits at once, arrayed the designer in 
a rab« cf honour, and gave him lOO^OOO dinam to 
carry out hts pkn.^ When it was done he gave him 
lo^ooo more, and the total cost it stated lo have 
amounted to 120,000 dinars or about j^6j,ooo. 
The use of brick archeii and [liers, instead of marble 
columns, waa due partly to the emir's reluctance to 
deprive the Christian churches of so many pillars, but 
even mnre to his anxiety to make his mosqye safe from 
fire. He waa told that if he built it of " mortar and 
cinders and red brick well burnt " it would resist fire 
better than if constructed of marble, and the fact 
remaim that the mosfjue has withstood the conflagra- 
tions that dcTHBtated the rest of the faubourg. The 
adoption of the new plan of brick piers, instead of 
columns, led to the empSoyraect of the pointed arch, 
and the eXcluaiDn of fnarbte suggested the plaster or 
stucco decoration which ati[S preserves ita original 
admirable dMigns. 

Five rows of arches form the cfoister atthe Mekka or 
south-east aide, and two rows on the other sides ; arches 
apid piers are alike cnatedwith gy psum, and the ornamcTJtB 
on the arches and round the stone grilles or windows 
are all worked by hand in the plaster. The differ- 
ence between the soft flexuouBnew of this work, done 
with a tool in the moist plaster, and the hard mechan- 
ical effect of the designj! innpressed with a mould in the 
Alhamibra Is striking: it ii the difference between the 
artist and the nrtisan. On the simple rounded capitals 
of the engaged columns built at the corner of each arch 
there is a rudimentary bud and dower pattern, and on 
either side of the windows between the archea facing 
the court, which also are pointed and have small 
engaged columns, it a rosette, and a band af rosettes 
mns round the court beneath the crenellated parapet* 
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The inner arches are differently treated. " Round the 
a/ches and windows rune a knop and llow^r pattern, 
which also runa acrais from spring to spritig of arch 
beneath the windows, and ^ band oi the aame ornament 
runa all along share the arches, in place of the rosetteSy 
which only occur in the face frontidg the court ; over 
this band and likewise running along the whole length 
of all the inner arcades is a E.ufic inecription carred in 
wood, and above thia i> the usual crenellated parapet. 
The arcades are roofed over with sycamore [:laDkj rest- 
ing on heavy beams. In the rearmost arcade the back 
wall is pierced Mrith pointed windows, which are filled, 
oot with coloured gkss, but with grilles of stone forming 
geometrical de&igns with central rosettes or stars." ^ 

The general form of the mosque ia similar to that of 
*Amr as restored:, the form of every mosque in Cairo from 
the ninth to the thirteenth centwry. The great square 
court, cohering three acres of ground, gave room for 
the largest asaembly, whilii the covered arcadw offered 
shelter from the sun to the ordinary congregation and 
to the group! of students, ascetic!, and beggars who 
have always made their tome in mosques. The 
south-eaBt arcade or S^an^ with its deeper atalea, waa 
the special sanctuary,^ where the mthrab or niche in the 
waU showed the direction {kibla) of Mekka, tow4rds 
which the prayers of the faithful muat tarB, and thr 
pulpit [mnbar) and platform {diika) gave the 

' See Art af the Saraerm in ^gffi't S^-$9' The ^llcB we 
prohMy af Uter date. 

'' The iitaan of the mosijue of Ihn-^Tuliin haa been con- 
siderably altered Rinee 'us faundacion. The veiir Bedr el- 
Gemaly made some rep&tri in 1077, after the iajuriei iu- 
flictci during the troubl«i of el-Mustaimir'* rei^n ; and his 
HOD the 'ezif cl-Afdal built a mihriti in 1094. ; but thc' chief 
rcHtoration vras made in 1296 by the Mamluk Sultan Lagtn, 
whoae pttlpit itill fftandi in the cnoiqce and bean tiii 
ini'^riptioni. 
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preacher and the precentors vantage to make their 
TOicea heard throughout the crowd of worghippen. 
So far there is nothing original about the xnoequc. 
The form may ba?c been adopted by the Arabs from 
ancient Senutic temples, or the great court may repre- 
sent tht atrium of the Byzantine basilica and the liwan 
the basilica itself, only supported on pjllara instead of 
vaulted roof?, with a relic of the apse in the coacare 
mihrab % but it was too qbtftOlifliy suited to the require- 
mentfl of the ctimats to need any curious derivation. 

The dome and minaret, so characteristic of later 
Cairo mosqueB, are here wanting. The odd-looking 
corkscrew tower with external winding staircascj like 
the AsayriaQ ziggurat, has a feliow in the tower of 
Samarra on the Tigris, from which it was doubtleat 
copiedj, but the upper part has probably been restored; 
though the tower of Ibii-Tulun Waa certainly in cKifttenC* 
in 1047, when it ia mentioned by Niair-i-KhuBraa. 
But it is hardly b minaret in the common sente 
of the term,! There is no dotnet because the dome 
has nothiuj to do with prayer, and therefore nothing 
with a moaque.'^ " It is simply the roof of a tomb, 
and only exista where there '\& a tomb to he covered, 
or at least where it was intended that a tomb should be. 

* Mskrizy lays (KAilal, ii. 134,) that the minaret of the 
small mosque of Alibugha included, in the Azhai buildin^a 
and erected jn 1331 was '■' the first minareE byilt of «tone in 
(he land of E^fpt after the M^muriya " of KaUfin ; fro&i 
which we infer chat Kalaun''s minaret (of 1184) wai the 
first Etone minaret known ±0 the topographer, rie would 
proltaWy oat call cht; tower of Ibn-Tulun itrictly a mln«ret, 
and h« evidently knew nothing of the stone ntinarettof the 
mosque of el-Hakim (lee beliow, p, i^B). 

''' There is a small capolaover the niche, but this, like the 
pulpit and moit of the decoratloD of the liwan, belong's to 
the reatoMtion by Lagin in 119$, The ceotril domed 
ablmticn tank is also a later additioti, replacing the original 
marble ba^in reiting on columna under a roof. 
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Only when there is a chapel attached to a mosqi*, 
containing the tomb of the founder or his family, is 
there a dome, and it is no more closely connected 
with the moique itaelf than IB the grave it covers : 
Dcitber ■« necessary to a place of grayer. It happeai. 
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oeTaii. or onNAhcEMr rH woagn or iRH-'TVLcrN 

however, ihat a large number of the mosquea of Cairo 
are m^UEoleums^ containing a chainiber with the tomb of 
the founder^ and the profusion of domea to be aeen, 
when OQe looks down upon the city from the battJe- 
mefitfi of the Citadel, has broLght about the oot 
UQCiacural mistake of thinking that ePcry mosque must 
have a dome. Most mosques with tombs have domes, 
but QO moBque chat wa:s noc intended to contain a tomb 
ever had one in the true Bcnie. The origin of ihe_ 
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dome may be traced to the cupolas which earmouot the 
graves of ^abylDnia, imapy of wIiicK must have bren 
^miliar to the Arabs [and slilJ more to the Turki], 
who preserved the easemially MpuIchraJ character of 
the form aod never used it, as did the Copt» and 
ByzaEtines, to say oothiog of Weatern architectSt lo 
roof a charch or its apBt." 

But if there is little originality in the ehape of the 
mosque, it& pointed arches and its decoratioa are worth 
etudyiDg. Pointed arches, occur also in the second 
NiJometer on the island of Roda, as rebuilt in 86t, 
eonie fifteen yeare earlier than the mosque of Ibn- 
Tuliin, and the architect of this building \% stated Co 
have been a native of Ferghana oq the laxartes^ 
There is nothing to prove that this arch was. derived 
ftam the Coptic style. On the other hand the bold 
and free plaster decoration, designed by the Coptic 
arcbltectj was undoubtedly borfowed from the orna- 
ment of his coymrymen. The Arabs have never been 
artista or even skilled Craftsmen. They imported 
Persiaufi and Greeks to build for them and decorate 
their houeea and mosques, but above ail they employed 
the Copte, who have been the deft workmen af Egypt 
through thousands of years of her history. A cora- 
partaoa of the plaster work of Ibn-Tulun with the 
Coptic carvings preserved lo the Cairo Muaeutn of 
Antiquities and those from the tombs of 'Aya-es- 
Sira m the Arab Museum shows deafly the source ol 
the 6oral decoration, which belongs to the Byzantine 
jchool of Syria and Egyp*. The Kufic inacriptions 
curved in the solid wood are a purely Arabaddition, sad 
one that afterwards developed into a leading decorative 
feature to Saracenic art.^ The geometrical ornament 

1 There are some remarkable apecimens of arabesque 
woqdcarving from the jnasque of lbn-Tulun in the C^ro 
Miiseum of Ara.b Art. 
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of thfr opejl gfillfre \& alao BjzaDtipe^ as Mi BourgouiD 

has efitabliBhed id his exhauetiTe treaiise op the 
entnlacsy but it ia not certain that they belong to the 
original buildiag, and the star polygons aitggeit that 
the grilleB may have been part of the later restoration.^ 
Home iotere.sts did not interfere with Ibn-Tuliln'B 
imperial Ambitions. He played a conspictioiiB pare ia 
MefiDpotamian palidcs^ and almoBt succeeded in getting 
the caliph ipto hia hande. The opprcBeed head of lelarn 
would have gladi; escaped from his lyranQoUB brother 
el-Muwaflak^ but the scheme failed, and Egypt lost 
the opportunity of becoming the seat of the caliphate. 
The result was Ctiat the ambitioua emir was publicly 
Curs^ ID CTery moatjue of Mesopotamia. He aiso 
failed to capture s^he sacred city of Mfkka, but hta 
reign eaded in some glorious campaigns against the 
Roman emperor, in which the Egyptian forces defeated 
the enemy Dear Taraua, killed {it is aaid) 60,000 
Chriatiani, and captured immense spoils of gold and 
aiWer crucifixes, jewels, and aacred TeBsels. The 
auccesa turned the general's head^ and Ahmad him- 
self had to march north to bring his viceroy to 
obedieQce. *' It was a severe winter, and hia op- 
poDcnt dammed the river, flooded the country, and 
nearly drowned the bcageging army at Adhana. Ibn- 
Tuliiii wae forced to retire to ADtioch, where a copioue 
indulgence in bu^lo milk, following upon the exposure 
and privations of the campaign, brought on a dysentery. 
He was carried in a litter Co Fustat, where he grew 
worse. In sickness the fierce emir was a terror to his 
doctors- He refiifled to follow their orders, flouted 
their prescribed diet, and when he found himself still 
sinking, he had their heads chopped off, or flogged 
them till they died. Id vain Muslimfl, Jewa, and 

1 See M. nn Berchem, Ntia ^AnMntvgU Ara^, Extr, Ax 
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ChriBtians offered up public prayers for his recovery, 
Koran and Tara and G-os}jei could not aare him ; and 
he died to May^ &S4t before he had reached the age of 
6fcy" 

Hisflumjttjoas capita] recpived many Datable addiLionji 
from hiB successor Khumaraweyh, who fully shared hi« 
father's pasaloD for spleodid building ba well as his 
imperial policy* He enlarged the paUce, and turned 
the Meydan into a garden, wliich he planted with rare 
treea aad exquisite roses. The stems of the trees 
were thought unsightly, and he coated them with sheets 
of copper gtlt, betweea which and the trunk leaden 
pipes supplied water Qot oiily to the trees but to the 
canals 2nd fountains chac irrigated the garden by 
means of water wheels. There were beds of basil 
carefully cut to formal patternS'i red, blue, and yellow 
water-ltlies and gilliflowerfi, exotic plants from all 
countries, apricots grafted upon almond trees,, and 
TariouB horticultural experiments. A pigeon-tower in 
the mid&Ewaj iiocked with turtle-doves, woDd-pigeons, 
aud all sortB of birds of rich plumage or Bweel «ong, 
who made a cheerful concert as they perched on the 
ladders set againfit the walU or skimmed over the 
pools and rivulet&i In the palace he adorned the 
walls of hia " Golden House " with gold and ultra- 
marine, and there set up his statue and those of his 
wires in heroic size, admirably carved in wood, and 
painted and dressed to the life with gold crowns and 
jewelled ears and turbans. In frOnt of the palace He 
laid out a lake of quickeitver, by the adrice of his 
physician, who recommended it as a cure for his lord^s 
insomnia. It was fifty cubits each way^ and cost 
immense sums. Here the prince iay oa ao air-bed^ 
linked by silk cords to silver coluTnns an the margin, 
and as he rocked and courted sleep hifi blue-eyed lion 
Zureyk faithfully guarded his master. Long after the 
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palace had disappeared people use to come and dig for 
the CDBtly mercury that had fornipd the emir*B cradle- 
There was al«o a paviiioD aa large as tbe " Dome 
of the Air," with a fliew device in curtaiDa, and splendid 
Carpets, and a view over gardens, town, and Nile, In 
another kiosk, buili by hie father, men chanted the 
Koran, proclaimed the hours of prayer, and recited 
verses aacred and profane, pious and amorouSt trhtei et 
gais^ taur a tour, whilat the prince eat at tah!e with his 
ladies^ surrounded by muHiciaiis. Ai the solemn call 
CD prayer echoed through the merry din, he would lay 
aside hifi cup and bow his head to the earth in prostra- 
tion, for he was an orthodox though Ttry irregular 
Muslim. The Topographer ^ expatiates for pagea on 
the wonders of IChumaraweyh's menagerie of lions and 
lionesses, leopardfi, elephants and girafFee j his vast 
atables, for which whole districts were aet apart to 
grow the necessary fodder ; the lavish luxury of hij 
kitchen, which cost ^i 2,000 a morth ; and the aplca- 
dour of his household troops, recruited from the pre- 
datory Araba of the Delta* So brave, so terrible, acd 
■m gallant a figure w^s this Superb prince that hie sub- 
jects dared not speak, much leBfr sneeze, as he passed by. 
It is melancholy to think that of all this glory oothing 
reinamed after a few years but the traCe& of the 
quickAilrer. 

" Neither the Han nor his bodyguard of vigorous 
young Arabs could saTC the Toluptuous prince Trom the 
jealousies of his harim. Early in 8,96 a«me domestic 
intrigue ended in his being murdered at Damascus. 
His murderers were crucified, and amid loud lamenta- 
tions hJ9 body was buried beside hia father'fit not far 
from his stately palace^ under Mount Mukatuiji. 
Seven Kor^n readers w«re engaged in reciting the, 
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sacred book at the tomb of Ibn-Tuluo, and when the 
bearers brought the body of Khumaraweyh and began 
to lower it into the tomb, they happened to be chanting 
the vcr£e, ' Seize htm and hurl him into the Eire of 
Hell.' " 

His dynasty did not loQg surTiTe him. Two young 
sona were ill able to wttbHtand the ctfarts of the caliph 
to recover the rich profinces of Syria a,ad Egypt 
which Ahmad and hia son had held in eovereign 
power for thirty years. In 905 the 'Abbasid general, 
Mohammad ibn Suleyman, entered Katai% massacred 
the black troops of the Tulunida, and demolished the 
beautiful faubourg* 'Aokar became once more the 
Beat of goveromeot, a^ it had been uoder earlier 
'Abbasid emirs, but Katai*, what was left of it after 
the invading army had plundered it for four itionthB, 
gradually decayed; jta hundred thomaand houaes ftfwe 
are Eo believe the historians) fell by degrees, and the 
prodigious famine and anarchy of cbe time of Mus- 
tanslr m the ■eleventh century finished tbe ruin. We 
ghail hear of this terrible reign 'of ehaoa in a later 
chapter; but though it ia anticipating the course of 
the story the iinal destruction of the two faubourgs 
must be noted here. These quarters had become so 
ruinous by 107O that a wall waa built all the way from 
the nevi palace of Kahira to Fustat — or in other words 
from the Gate of ZuweyJa to near the mosque of 
'Amr — -in order that the caliph, when he rode out, 
might not be distrtased by the sight of the dead cities. 
The ruins of Katai' and *Aakar became as it were a 
quarry from which people got the materiaSs for build- 
ing elsewhere ; the whole space between the new 
Cairo and Fustat reverted to a state of desert, except 
for a few gardens and country houses, and though, 
after 1125, the people began to build houses outside 
the gate of Zuweyla, the rest of the site of the faubourgi 
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TemaiiiM] iinoccu|ncd, tare about the mosque of Ibn- 
TuLuD, dowQ to the day wheo MakKz^r wrote in 1 4^14. 
[t was DO wonder that the pUce beside the hill 
of Y«hkiir, known sa the " Casde of tlie Ram," » 
where ** Pharaoh's Seat " once ttood, aad Abraham 
llew bJB Mcnfice, became the hauqt of the GlDIL. 
In the eighteenth ceocury an ancient safcophagut, 
beloDgiog to 3 lad^^ of the XXVIth Dynasty, 
«dll occupied the vlte of the Ma^taba Fara^un, and 
aoything bfought there, were it but a handful of 
dates, immediately tunied into gold. But now the 
alchemy ii exhausted, the urcophagus is in the BritUh 
Miueum,. where oo such miracle has been known to 
happeOi aud eTCP the Gion have deserted the ipQt. 



p. 177, wa* bnilt f»ety probably on an ancient fouDdaaDD) 
by Sa^din's {^reat-n^phevr ea-Salih abouc 114.5, and was 
tifcd u a royki paUce. Here the 'Abbaiid caliph Hakim 
Was initaU^d by Beybatt. Eii'Niair rebuilt the Castle for 
Bclipderej of the Ram ir 1313, ajid the emir SargMtimth 
Ut£d tlier« anil built the gate and rouad t&wen. It wa« 
p&rtl)r dutrojed by el-AiKra( Sba'haD, and theo mtA for 
teoooeDif. Ma^ru; ii- 133. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Misr 

N the dowofalJ of the House of TuMn Egypt 

revertrd to the dependent poftitloD of a province 
of the Baghdad caliphate, " Tbe Warda *' having 
been laid low by tbe conquerors, the new goveraor& 
took lip thtk residence in 'Askar, hut the name wa& 
sooD dropped, and the " caatonmeniu " became merged 
in the city of Fustat or Misr. During the whole 
time of the rime ^.cd decay of the official suburbs, Mia r, 
the real metropolis of Egypt, had been increasiBg in 
prosperity. The iBegregatton of the troops and palace 
ofBciala at the faubourgB, whilat deprivcng the towns- 
folk of a certaio amount of trade, relieved them from 
the nokoce of the black aoldiery and the tyranny of 
the bureaux, and left them free to puraue their com- 
merce. A large pare of the Indtaii and Arabian trade 
with Europe,, which afterwarda developed to great 
importance, pgased through Misr, and the qu^yg were 
laden with the wares of many foreign lands. It is 
true, fof thirty years after the ruin of the Tulunids, 
Egypt and tta capital were a prey to military despotism, 
and the calipha' generisja, weakly controlled from 
IdistaQt Baghdad, did what aeemed beat m their own 
ejes. These were wild times in Mier, when a. hot- 
headed youth, el-Khalangy, upholding the claims of 
the fallen dynasty with the enthusiaatic approval of the 
mob, drove out the hated troops, seized the capital 
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and Alexandria, and even defeated a fresh army from 
Eaghdad, till, after eight momhE of amazing impLdcacPr 
he waa betrayed and ex.cciit-ed (906). As if this were 
not enough diversion for a generations the achiamacic 
Fattmid calipha of Kayrawan offered the good people 
of Misr the ipcctacle of an Africaii army marching 
through Egypt, and eTen attacking the camp acroEs 
the rivef at G\1a, where the Baghdad army of Occu- 
patioD, under the command of Dukas the Greek, Jay 
timidly intrenched. The Africa-cs were iit last 
driycn out (920) » but the state of the country did not 
improve. The Turkieb goveirior had to quarter hi* 
troops in his own palace for his protection, and, when 
he died, " his son was hooted out of the country by the 
army claraouring for arrears of pay; the treasurer 
M^dara^y was in hiding ; nval governors contended 
for power, magter>ed their troops, and skirmished over 
the distracted land; and a fearful earthquake, which 
laid many houses and Fillages low, followed by a 
|H)rtetitous Bhower of metecrs, added to the cerror of 
the populace." 

The people who profited most in the confusion were 
the lords treaaurera, who seem to have done what 
they pleased with the reTenae. Three memhera of the 
talented family oi Madara'y, taking their name from 
their original village of Madardya, ni^ar Basra on 
the Tigris, sucCeaaively held the lucrative post of 
treasurer or comptroller of the taxes, and one of them 
enjoyed this office not only under KhLmaraweyh and 
his two Bons, but al»o under some of the caJiphs^ 
governors, and afterwardfl under two of the sticceeding 
dynasty. In spite of several reverses of foTtune, 
Mohammad Madara'y contrived to scrape together 
the not contemptible income of over ;£^zoo,000 a year, 
without counting hi* rents. But if he largdy received, 
le greatly gave. Every month he diatributed a 
9a 
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hundred thouflatid pounds' weight of meal to the poor ; 

he freed many thousands of elaves, endowed charit- 
able and religious foundationa, and spent from ^60,000 
to ^Sd,oOo on each of bis twenty-one ancual pi!- 
grim3ge& to MekkR ; for he wae a devout man^ diligent 
id prayer and faBticg, ^vkh the Koran evef in hiaha!idi 
It was said of his vast chanty during the pilgrimage 
that there was not a sau! in Mekka who did not sleep 
in repletion by hta beneficencCi- Madara'y and the 
great judge Ibn-Harbaweyh, who used to receiTe 
seated even the state vislte of the governors, were two 
bright exceptions in a crowd of petty tyrants. 

At last another strong Turk took the reim. If 
Mohammad " the Ikhahfd," who derived hiB title from 
his ancestors the kings of Ferghana on the laxarcea, did 
DDt leave any monument in Misr to rival that of his 
great predece&sar Ibn-Tului), and if his cautious policy 
was concent with a kingdom extending no further than 
Damascus, instead of to the Euphrates, he at least 
restored order in Egypt, kept the African invaders at 
a distance, waged on the whole successful war in 
Syria^ ^nd m^intaiaed kingly state in his beautiful 
palace in the '* Garden of Kafor," west of the present 
Nahhaiin. A delightful trait of chivalry is recorded 
in his war with Ibn-Raik, a Turkish chief, who 
dominated Syria for 3 time. This emir wae "bo dis- 
tressed to find the coqjse of one of the Ikhshid's 
brothers among the slain that he sent his own son to 
his adversary as a,n atonement, to be dealt with as he 
chose. Not to be outdone in generosity, the Ikhshid 
clothed the intended sacrifice in robes, of honour, and 
Bcnt him back in all courtesy to his father. Of course 
the youth married the daughter of his chivalrous host.'* 

In the aummer of 935 the people of Misr law the 
procession of the Ikhshid'e war-veSBels advancing up 
the Nile from Damietta, and occupying the island of 
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Roda, which was connected with the city by a bridge 
of boats \ aod in August the troops entered the 
capital and plundered it fqr twCi days, till C^led to 
order by their stern master. After the Bn3:rchy of 
the past thirty years the firm if rapaciou* hand of the 
new ruler was a graceful change^ and the enthusiastic 
HOD of el-KhaUtyj who jumped upon the carved wooden, 
horse that stood before hie pa^lace, and let fly a pigeon 
sweetly anointed WLCh musk and rosewater at the new 
emir, expressed the sentiments of the people.^ The 
Old Moaque of •Amir recovered ita former iraportancc 
ao the chief place of worship^ and the lichshid furnished 
it with beautiful new rush-mats, lamps and perftimes, 
and himself attended the service in state on the last 
night of Ramadaa, dad in white, and followed by five 
hundred squires carrying maces and torches. On the 
fbllowitig day, the Leaser Festival, he held a reriew, 
after the example of Iba-Tulun. The army, numbering 
^OCiOOO, marched by aEl day long, followed by the 

houBehold corps of 8000 maimluks in shiotng armour, 
beneath the data at the gate of the Oovernmeat HouAe. 
On the second day of the feast the emir attended the 
prayers at the mosque, and held open house for the 
people. When the caliph sent th(^ IJchahid an ofBcial 
robe of honour^ with necklace and bracelets, the 
streets and bazars were decked WLch rich cioth and 
rugs, and the doore of the Old Moaque were covered 
with gold brocade, as tine emir dressed id his aew robe 
pranced iQ stately pro ceBeion to the Wt^daesdsy prayera,^ 
Those were glorious days in Misr, and the people 

1 Ibii.Sa<id, ed. TallqTist, Arabic text, 14. \ 

^The ilibshuil Saij a passion. Tor a.mherr ^'^'1 pH>ple Died tv 
give himquaatitit^s of it at the New Yearuid Spring reKtivals, 
and he would sell il for |rreat *umi, After his death his 
widow'; house waa burnt down, and with it j^jo^ooo wortli 
of amber (Ibn-^a'idj. 
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almost forgot the immeDBe coDRscatioai and aererides 
of the new regime in the enjoyment of ita refulgeBce. 
Arabic literature brgan to Nourish in the ca|)ital bcBide 
the Nile, though still far from rivalling the iQteltectuBl 
mipremacy of the caliphs' city on the Tigris, where 
Perstan influences had produced a qutckecing of varied 
itudiei that were lopg in finding their way to the more 
orthodox capital of Egypt Arabic learning was still 
ID ita infancy in the days of the Ikhshid. Poetry 
indeed had never died, though it had become mannered 
and imitative ; but hiatory had only begun to be written, 
acieiice was scarcely touched upon gave in the diatoned 
form of astrology, and the great names of Arabic 
literature had hardly begun to make themaelvee known. 
The lives of the Prophet Were gradually being enlarged 
into wider histories, and two of the earliest and the 
most famous chroniclers, Tabary and Mas'ijdy, were 
contemporsrieB of the Ikhshid* Ma6*udy indeed visited 
Egypt in 942, and though, greatly to our Iosa» he does 
not describe the capital 3» he law it,, he give$ a viTid 
account of the " Night of the Batli," a Christian feetiral 
adopted by the Muslims^ which shows us haw the people 
of Miar could make merry, " The Leylat d-Ghit35," 
he aays, '* is ode of the great ceretnonieB and the people 
all go to It on foot on the loth of January. I was 
present in 350 ^94^ a.d.3 when the Ikh«hid lived at 
hifi house called " The EEect " in the iaiand that divides 

the Nile; He commanded that the bank of the ieknd 
and that of Fustat should be illuminated each with a 
thousand torches, besides the illuminations of private 
people. Muslims aad Christiane by hundreds of thou- 
sands thronged the Nile on boats ar looked from kiosks' 
over the river or from the hanks, all emulous for pleasure 
and outdoing each other in their display and dress, 
gold and silver vesseli and jewtli. The sound of 
music w^ heard all about^ wittk singing and danciog, 
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Ie was a splendid Dighc^ the best in all Misr for beauty 
aod gaiety. The daora of the separate qLartera were 
lefc open [instead being barred ^s uBuai at gunsecj, and 
most people bathed io the Nile coofideat in its power 
[on that oight] of preventing and curing all illnceses.''*! 
Th^ traTeller tells how people C3ine to the lithshi'd 
and begged to be allowed to dig for treaaure, the 
clue to which chey said they had foucid in ancient 
oianu&cnpts; but when percntsi^ion was given the 
treasure -Seekers found only cares full of stgituea of 
bone and dust— in fihort, they had opened some 
ntummy-pits. Maa'tdy mentions the two Niloraeters 
ou the isEand of Roda, which he calEa **the island 
of the shipbuildere j '^' the first built by Osama and atill 
Id general use ; the second made, or rather restored, by 
Ibn-TiUJn, being csed only for very high Nilea ; and 
he saw the bridges comfiectiag Mier with the island and 
the island with Giza on the west bank. He met 
merchants from Constantinople at Misr, but of the 
city itself he tells us nothing. From Ibn-Sa'id and 
others, however, we learn that the Ikhahi'd built a new 
dockyard at Mi^r, which took the place of the in- 
convenient diockfl ofl the tsland of Roda, where a 
garden and pleasure- house were laid out instead ; and 
it was characterisdc of his parsiioooy that when the 
esd mate was laid before him he esclaimed, *' What? 
Thirty thousand dinars for a pleasure-garden ! " and 
immediately cut the coat down to livi; thousand. As 
the dockyard of Roda was euperseded by that of Misr, 
io wa& the latter replaced by the port of Maks, a rnile 
lower down the river, in the next generation. The 
tkhshid's economical pleasure- house on the island has 
left no traces; but Roda! was a favourite resort of 

^ Mai'CcIy, Murfig, ii, j54, 365- He met the hlBtoriad 
£nlrch]ufl at Mm, and it wil» citcre chac he Anished the 
work entitled Kilak it Tmiifh in a.h, 34J. 
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^uccemvt rulers, and bis buiJdiDg was datibtlesB pulled 
down to make way for the Hawdag or " lilter-pavilian " 
of el-Amir and the more elaborate constructions of the 
Ayyiibida. 

The great bupineia Df men of learning ID those daye 
was the interpretatioTi of the eacred Law as laid down 
ID the Koran, in the toditioriB of the Prophet, and in 
the decisions of the c^oomcal theologians. A Moham- 
medan lawyer was necessarily a dipine, since the law 
depended on revelation, and the earliest scholars of 
Mtar were chiefly theological juriscongulta* Of the 
four recognized achoolB of orthodoxy — the Hanafy, 
Miliky, Shafi^iy and Hanbaly — the Malikia aad the 
ShaJi^is each had fifteen porticoee in the moscjue of 
'Amr, to otily three for the Hanafis, and the great 
court rang with their dlepute^. To us their diatinctians 
may seem trivial, but lo the Mueliras of that age they 
were quite as vital as lhcJi(ioque was to the Orthodox 
Eaatem Church or the difference between ix and iv 
to the Copta. The divines waiced so furiouB in their 
arguments in the Old Moeque that the Ikhshfd waa 
obliged for a. fieafloi) to ta(:e away their rush mats and 
cushions and cIogc the mosque except at prayer time. 
Mosques were then, as some are still, the academies of 
Istain> and Qot merely divinity schools. Iq the old 
days before Mohaminad the Arabian poets UEted to recite 
their verses at the great fairs before critical audiences of 
their countrymen. In Mohammedan times thecriticism 
of RLthors waa equally public but io a different fashion. 
** When a man had produced aoraething he thought 
pariicnlarly good, he hastened to the tnosque to share 
it with his critics. He was sure to Snd them there^ 
doctors learned tn the laW, poet^, commentator^, Seated 
cross-legged on their carpets in the arched porticos 
round the courts expounding the refinementB of style 
to a ciicle of squatting students. To this audience he 
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would recite his latest acbiefcment, proud but tremulous. 
It mtist have been a searching ordeal, for the listeners 
were some of them nva.\s and aU of them keen critics, 
on chc alen for the least flaw, the slightest halt m 
the rhythm, the siriiilieat lapBc from the purity of the 
cla&sicaJ idiom. They had, too, a way of expte^&ing 
their opinions which was more forcible than kind. 
There was a hot debate, much citing of precedents 
and quoting of the MaaieiB, exploring of memory, and 
examinatioD of lexis. The tiew comer defended hii ^i 
diction and produced his authorities ; the rest cut hinx^H 
up in remorseless verbal TiTisection." ' ^1 

It wa» not only theology that eehoed in the Mosqae 
of 'Amr in the daya pf the Ikhshid. Though the 
long list ot worthies whose biographies Iba-Sa*id un- 
rolls ID his "String of Trinkets of the Fustal Bride" 
canslate prEponderaatEy of lawyers and dLfineB, men 
primed with serried precedents and tenacious of the 
authentic tracing of traditions, thcK were not all. 
Theie were the familv of Tabataba, famoM descend- 
ani8 of 'Aly, poets every one, whose verse is full of the 
lore of nature and of We tt&eFf, and not a little of the 
joys of wine, always forbidden but QOt the less dear to 
the poets of all ages of Islam^ Did oot one ot these 
poets sing something like this? — 

Grigs chirp in the sand. 

The mooo IB on high. 
The breeze curlfl the runnel. 

Clouds Heck the sky, 
Great treea swing with joy 

And merrily crack : 
Now brim me the beakef 

E'er life turns its hack ! 
No friendship's so knit 

That rime cannot spljii 
' Sw my " Arab Clasfic," in Amoa^ my Bsalr, go. 
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There was Abu-1-Kadl of the diatinguiahed family of 
el-Furat, who, though a mighty authority on traditions, 
did not disdain, any more Chan many Qther learned 
doctors, to write a good verH^e now and then, though 
his reiti might be dtM4oua : — 

WhoBe SDuI h dark, a quiet life is hie, no oight'i 

uaeage ; 
When the storm breaks, k sparee the low but felja the 

[lalleet trees. 

Even Maoaur the lawyer condescended to a some- 
what ftiald (rein of verae, though it was he who 
sdned up auch a turmoil by his pronouncement on 
the question of the Segal maintenance of divorced wivea 
in the days of j^overnof Dukas that he had to be pro- 
tected by troops, and there ^.38 a terrible scene of 
awords drawn and knives about hia bier when the 
peopJe believed that he had been murdered by a judge 
who disagreed with him. The Kady el-Bakar, the 
aged court poet, bad sudi a rund of delightful anecdote 
that the Ikhahid would often send for him of an evening 
and beg for a atory, "were it only a finger's length.** 
It was this genial old bard who wrote the lines about 
the morning cup and the enjoyment of that good 
comrade, life, ending 

Allah ! give me not peace ! O God, I ask not content — 
Only a waist to embrace and a. wine cup never apent ! 

Miar had ite merlta In thia respect, for ez-Zeyneby 
wrote: — ■ 

My home ia in Fustat j blame me ye who chide. 
Where the Muskat vines are, there do I abide. 
Egypt, I'll not leave thee: reason need [ hide? 

The celebrated author ei-Musebbihy comes rather 
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Jattf, Tor be was Dot born till 977* but hit work 
typical of ihe tenth cenlury in Egypt- Thirty books 
he wroie, DoinberiDg neartv forty tfaousaDd pagM, aad 
their subject* rscged o»pt poetry an*! criticism, the 
hiitory of Egypt aad leligion, treatise* on wine and 
joriality, on choice repasts ^d cookery, od astrology 
uid demons, dreams, wishes aod 03tii&, aoecdotes and 
maxims, brides sabjecTts that are best described ai 
^curious." Literature owed much to the pleasare- 
loTing coun of the Abyssinian slave Kalur {i.e, 
"Carophor"), who after the Xkhshrd'ti death m 946 
niled the Uod for twenty-two yeari, first u regent 
over hid late master's two £ods who lived and died in 
Juxurioos and ioactiTe obscurity, and for the fast two 
or three yean as duilar prince of Egypt. There are 
few quainter (igurei in history than thia jolly blade 
eonach, with hij huge paunch, hij bandy legs,, and hit 
immense cloven uitderlip, of which tti^ guevt, the poet 
el-MLitanebbf, last of the classic Arahi^n^, made such 
fun when he found chat his panegyrics of the black 
prince brought him less retonu — large as they were — 
than he expected^ " Kafur was at ooce the LacuHos 
aod the Maecenas of his age. He had contrifed to 
acquire «ome cuIti?atioD, as most clever alaves did, and 
be loved to surround himseJi with poets and critic^ 
aod listen to their disciusiooft of an ereniog, or make 
them read him the history of the caliphs of old.** 
Serious scbolari attended hij reunions. There might 
be •een el-Kindy^ the chronicler of the *' Excelieociei 
of Egypt" (Fadati Misr)* to whom Makiizy owvd 
m much; el-Bathtary the learned gj-ammarTan, as 
well as IbD-cl-'Asim, whose light lyrics won him 
the title of the " castanettisi of the soul." Kafur 
could appreciate them all. Like alt blacks he 
delighted in music. He had control of vast sums 
of nKKKy, aod he rattered it liberally among bu 
too 
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literary fnecds, who repaid him Id fulsome flattery^ 
WheQ tht "caBtAQettist of the flOiil '' explained la 
choice verse than the frequent earthquai{.eH of the time 
were due to Egypt's dancing for joy at Kafir's virtues, 
the pleased Ethiopian threw him a thousand dinars. 
On hJB taWe, " Camphor " was lavish ; he had the 
black'a jjolly sensuality. Ttie daily proTisioii for his 
kitchen consisted in loo sheep, iog lambs, Z50 geese, 
500 fowls, 1000 pigeons a&d other birds, and loo 
jafB of aweet&. The daily i^onaumption amounted to 
1 700 lb. of meat, beaides fowls and Hweets, and 50 
skine of liquor were allowed to the serTanta alone. A 
farourite drink, was q^uiticc- cider, for which the kady 
of Aoyut Bent 50,000 quince-applea every season,^ 

In spite of a aterti and uoiitiagi native religiioa, in 
Bpite of fatalism and all its paralyfling effi^cts, the 
medixval Arab^s maaaged to enjoy life, just as their 
foreiatherB of the desert did. The wonderful thing 
about this old Mohammedan society is that it was 
what it was in spite of MohammedanLsni, With alt 
their prayers and fasts and irritating ritual, the Mualims 
of the Middle Ages contrived to amuse themselves. 
Even in their religioo they found opportunities for 
enjoyment. They made the moflt of the festivala of 
the faith, and put on their best clothes and made up 
parties — ^to viait the tombs, perhaps, but to visit them 
cheerfully — and they "tipped" all iheir serpants that 
they too might go out and amuse themselves io :he gaily 
illuminated streets ^ISed with dancers and singers and 
reciters, or in the mosques where the dervishes were 
performing their atrange aod revolting ritee. Such 
daversions gave a relish to life, — even though a man 
had his destiny inscribed in the sutures kA his skull 
and some ascetic souU found a consolatioD in staring 

> See Buttt^, II, 89, nnd Dr TaUqvlst'* excellent edititin 
Impart of tbn-Sa'id, yS ff. 
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at a blank will till they saw the name of Allah blaziD| 
on it. 

But tbie great sniu^ement tA the medieval Mu.alini 
was feasting. It is true the Arabs did not underatand 
scienciEc cookery or XBthetic gastronomy ; chey drank 
to get dniuk and ate to get full. We read of a, public 
ban({uet where the table was cavered with 21 enarmaus. 
disheB^ each containiag 21 baked aheep, three years 
old and fat, and 350 pigeons and fowls^ all piled up 
together to the height of a man, and covered Ie with 
dried sweetmeats. Between these dishes were 500 
smaller ^/a;j, each holding aeven fowls and the ub 
complement of sweetmeats. The table was acre 
with flowers and cskes of bread, aod two grand 
ediJiceS of sweetrtleatH, each Weighiog 1 7 CWl^, were 
brought in on shoulder poles. A man might eat a 
sheep or two without being coo remarkable. And if 
he ate hugciyi he washed it down with plenty of wine, 
ID spite of all the Prophet's lawa. The Arab's cup 
held a good pint, and he replied it precty often. 
Heoce the majority of the banquets described in the 
Arabian histories end under the tabic, or would do 
if there were any tablcB of the right kind. 

There are redeeming points, however, in all this 
gluttony and sottishneas. The Arsba did not tope 
moodily ia Bolitude. They liked a jovial compaoy 
round them, and plenty of dowers and sweec acencs 
on the board ; they dressed very carefully, and per- 
fumed their beardfi with cJTct and sprinkled themselves 
with roseWJtter ; while ambergris, burning in a Censer, 
diffused a delicious fragrance chrough the room. Nor 
was the feast complete without music, and the voices 
of einging-men and singing- worn en, A ravishing slave- 
girl, with a form like the Oriental willow and a face 
like the f^jU moon,, sang soft sad Arabian melodies Co 
the accompaniment of the late, till the gueats r 
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ich ecstasy. And rarely 



over wich ecstasy. And rarely was a banquet cod- 
ftidered perfect without the presence of a wit — such a 
wit as PD Iqnger exists ; no mete puoster, though he 
coufd pun OQ occiiEion, but a man of letters, well 
stored with the literature of the Arabs, able to finish 
a broken quotation, and of fine taste in his compoai- 
tione und recitations. It was, indeed, the heyday uf 
literary men. So intense was the deTotion of the 
caliphs and vezirs to poetry and song, that they would 
refuse nothing to the poet who pleased them. A 
beggar who gave ad answer ia 3 neatly -turned verae 
would have hia jar filled with gold ; and a. man of 
letters who made a good repartee was likely to have 
hia mouth crammed with jewels, and his whole ward- 
robe replenished. One poet left behind him a hundred 
complete Suits of robee of honour, two hundred shirtB, 
and five hundred turbana. 

■ But Kafur was much more than an epicure aad a 
dilettante. Strong aa a hor&e, but gentle as a giaot, 

his hard work and urrfaillng good-humour were pheno- 
menaU He was no mean siaceBman and devoted much 
time and paina to the management of public business, 
working often far into the night, and ther throwing 
himflelf On his knees, crying, " O God, give no created 
thing power over me ! " His justice, clemency, open- 
haadedneBs, and piety were renowned, and though be 

■ left immense wealth in gold and precious atones, slaves 
and beasts, he used hia poaseasions in a large-msfuded 
and charitable apirit. He died in g58, and on his 
J grave at Damascus was written — 

^M ** How fares it with thee* Kafur, alone in the grave 

^M amid the rattle of the hail, who once didst revel in 

^M the dJD of battling hosts? 

^M Men's feet now trample over thy head, where of o!d 

^M the liona of the sandy Waste crouched before 

■ thee.'' 
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The warlike epitaph wae not very apponte, for Eafur, 
brave as he was, cannot be described as a successful 
generate in spite of two victoriefl in his earlier day^ 
in Syria. It waa to the credit of hiB scateeman- 
ship aod his oificera that the whole of the kingdom, 
now extending to the northern frontiet of Syria aod 
includiDg the Higaz with the holy cities of M«kka 
and Medina, was preserved is undimicifihed proGperity 
aad rarely ruffled peace throyghout bis regeQcyand reigo, 
and this io Kpiie of General bad Niles and consequent 
scarcity, portentouB earthquakes, and a disastrous fire 
wEiich conaurned 170O houses in Misr id 954. The 
big black, eunuch knew how to keep order. Uq- 
happily, like moGt gfeat autocrats, he left ng successor, 
aod the weakoeae of the government of the new 
{Mioce, the infant grandchild of the Ikhshid, invited 
the invaaJoo which the Fatimid caliphe had long been 
preparing. 

We have no deacriptioa worth quoting oi the dty of 
Misr during this prosperous period. The traveller Ibo- 
Hawkal gives a brief accoMflt of it a little later (978 )» 
and estimates its size aa about a third of Baghdad. He 
notes its handsome markets, its narrow streets,, with 
brick hou6c& of five and even seven storeys high, large 
enough for two huadred people to live in^ and the 
gardens and pleasure-grotrnds surrounding the city. The 
Mosque of *Amr in its midst wae still the most 
striking of its buildings., which shows that there were 
as yet ao great palaces or goverornent houses. Kaiur s 
own palace was outside, probably in the park called 
the " Garden of Kafur," though at one time he built 
a new palace* at the cost of lOOjOOO dinars, by the 
poo] of Karun, near the mosque of Ibn-Tulun ; but 
the miasma from the stagnant water bood caused its 
deiertioQ. The capital was of course very differently 
ntuated from the prcKot Cairo. The Nile had theo 
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hardly beguc the filow Bhiiting of its bed towards tbc 
west wbsch reamlted in the formation of the island of 
Bdak or el-Gezira. The riTer in the Ikhshfd'^s time 
^owed under the walls of ih« casde of BabySon, 
skirted el-'Askar, and p3;Bfied by the points now known 
as the Bab-el-Luk aod Bab-el-Hadid.' All the 
districts of Masr-el-'Atita, Kafir-el-'Eyny, Kasr* 
ed-Diibara, and Buiak were then undrr water, and the 
capital spread along the banks, of the Nile and stretched 
intand to near the raosque of Ibn-Tuluq, 

The beat description it that of the Persian Nasir- 
i-Khursau, who visited Misr in 1047, eighty years 
a.fter Kafur'a death, Lt is true, but it ia not probable that 
very important changes hiid taken }>]ace in the interval. 
He knoWB nothiflg of el-Kat£', and from hia deacrip. 
taon of Misr as a city built on high ground^ and other 
indications, it is evident chat in hi» day "the Wards " 
faubourg was included in Miar and that there were etill 
housee there in spite of the deTastation that followed 
the fall of the Houfle of Tulun. The mosqye of Ibo- 
Tulun " on the outskirts of the town *' was. then as 
DQW Burrnunded by a double wail more solid than any 
the traveller had seen except at Amid and Mayyafarikia, 
and a minaret was certainly Btanding at that ttme.^ 
There were altogether acTcn moBquca in the old city, 
of which that of *Ainr was the chief* with its m'lhrah 
covered with white marble on which was engraved the 
entire text of the Koran, and its court crowded with 
professor^s and students a,nd a multitude of people of ail 
klode, who used it as a general meeting place for busi- 
u^&s. It had lately been piiTchaaed by the Fatimid 
caliph Hakim, of whom we shall hear preeently, for 
100,000 dinars (the mosque of Ibn-Tulun had cost 
him only 35,000), and he had made aom^ reBtorations 

1 See Makrtiy, i\. 177, 114, 115, 163, 185, etc. 

' NaEk-i-Khufiraa, Safar Noma, cd. Schefer, 145 JT. 
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aod presented a magDificcDt wlrer Jamp carrying serej 
huQdncd JlightH. So huge waa this work of art that a 
door h:id to be broken down to get it into the moaque. 
The chief k£dy stiJl held his court there. 

Outaidc, the gates opeaed into the bazara. On 
the north was the Street of Lampa, the like of 
which the travelSer had seen nowhere else; he 
was amazed at the cut rock-crystal, tortoise -shell, 
and other deiicate work he aaw there displayed, be- 
sides ivor^ tuskfi. Ostrich feathers, and other products 
of the Sudan and Abyssinia. On one day, to be 
precise, the i8th of December 1048, he counted the 
following flowers and fruita and vegetablea in the 
markets of Mbr: red roses, li!ies, nardsai, bitter and 
sweet oranges, lemons, apples, jasmine, melons, datt- 
huyat, bananas, oHrea, dates, grapes, sugar-cane, mad- 
appjes, gourds, badrangtj oniooa, garlic^ carrots^ and 
beetroot, though they belonged to difl^erent seasons: 
"but Egypt," he adds, "is a land of great extent 
which produces the fruits bath of hot and cold 
climates, and the products of ail the proviacea are 
brought to the capital and are readily eold in the 
marketB." Pottery he found mannifactiired of 30 fiot 
a quality that be co\i)d see his hand through it, and so 
skilfully coloured that it resembk'd the irideaceDt fabric 
called hukaiamim. There was also a green transparent 
glass of costly price. (All this is amply confirmed by 
the fragments which have been found among the 
rubbish heapa of the old city.) He saw great bowls 
of Damascus copper; one woman owned &ve thousand 
of them which she let out &t a franc (dirhem) a month 
at the borrowE>r*j riak. He was pleased Co discover 
that there was no need co carry one's bottle or paper 
to the bazars of the druggists or ironmongers : they 
themselves supplied the wherewithal to contain their 
ware« ; and what was more extraordinary, the ahop^ 
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eepers said at a fixed price, iostead of haggling for a. 
bargain^ and if One of them chea;ted he was set OQ 3 
camel and marched through the bazar to the ringing of 
3 bell, crying aloud, ** I have deceived and am punished ! 
May the like chastisement befall other liars ! '' All 
the shopHceepera rode on doqkeys from their houses to 
their shopB, anA a^ses fitood for hire lat the street 

I corncrB to the number (he was told) of 50,000. 

^^ Oaly soldiers rode horses. 

^V Xhe city stretched along the Nile bank, and kiosks 
and panlioTifi oTerlooked the river, whence one could 
draw up water by a rope. Sakkaa carried it then as 
iiow Id great pitchers on their backs, or on camels. 
Some of the hoiiees were seven storeys high, and on 
the top of one of these was a terrace garden of orange 
and other fruit trees, watered by a sikiya turned 
by a bdJ that had been conveyed to the houaetop 
when a calf. The houses were so large ^30 cijbita 
square) that 350 po]ile could occupy a single house. 
Some of the coTcred streets and bazars had to bp 
constantly lighted by iampa, since no sunlight pene- 
trated to thets. To croBB to the island there was a 
bridge of thirty-*aix boats, but at that time there W39 
no second bridge connecting Roda with Giza, and 
one had to take a boat or ferry. Fortunately there 
were more boats to be had ac Miar thau either at 
Baghdad or Baara. The inhabitants of the city, says 
Nasir-i-KhuBrau, were enjoying great prosperity in 
104S, and in honour of a royal accouchement they 
decorated the town with euch splendour that he would 
not hope to be believed if he described it. Indeed^ 
he never knew so peftcefui ^nd orderly a country at 
Egypt, and tells the story of a rich Christian he met 
at Misr, who owned innumerable cargoes and vast 
estates, and who, when appealed to by the vezir in a 

t scarcity, informed him that he had enough 
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corn in his granaries to supply the capital for six ycars.^ 
The rents of the occupiers of a BiDgie khan or inn, 
called the Dar-el-Wezi"r, brought id lljOOodinaraayear, 
and there were said to be two hLndred auch buildjnge. 
The city which the Persian philosopher described in 
IO47-8 was probably little changed in the rernaiDing 
century of its prosperity. The foundation of K«ihir», 
or Cairo proper, had once more separated the ofRcio.! 
and court circles from MiBr, eighty years before the 
visit of Naair-i-KhiiiBrfl,u, and yet the old capital 
retained its flourishing poBition as the commercial 
metropolis. There ia no reason to suppose that it 
decayed during the iriundred and twenty years that 
were left to it. We have already anticipated the 
couiGc of history, in deacribing Mier in the eleventh 
century, and it will be well to finish the subject by 
relating its destruction In the twelfth. In 116S 
Amalric, the Latin Kiog of JefUBalem, advanced 
upon Cairo, intent upon the conquest of Egypt, which 
the Crusaders believed to Ik essential to their safet 
in Palestine.. In November he took Bilbeys, an 
stained his name by massacring every man, wonma, 
and child. Fear ol siinilar ^trdcitipB and l\\e danger 
of affording the invader valuable cover close to Cairo 
Induced Shawar, the vezir of th? Fatimid caliph of 
Egypt) to order the burning of Mtsr. On the i2tb 
of Novemher, **twenty thoLiaand naphtha barrels and 
ten thousand torches were lighted. The fire lasted 
lifty-four days,, and its traces may still be found in the 
wilderness of &andheaps stretching over miles of buried 
rubbiflh on the aouth side of Cairo. The pipople fled 
*afl from their very graves ' ; the father abandoned hia 
children, the brother his twin ; and all rushed to Cairo 
for dear life. The hire of a camel for the mile or two 
ofcraQsit cost thirty pieces of gold " ' in that crisis of 
I 3e« 017 SaiaJm^ 33, and Me beJ>)w, p. 16^. 
no 
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panic. The smoke rose in denae black clouds to the 
sky, and compelled the ipvadera to camp at a. disiance. 
The cruel measure may hiwe been necessary, though 
Cairo was saved by other mcana ; but as we look out 
upon the desolate sandhills that mark the site of the 
vanistied Town of the Tent and recall the peace and 
prosperity witnesBed by the Persian traveller, it seems 
as if a thousand Criuaderfi in Cairo would be a lighter 
aacriJi'Ce than the loss of the old city of Misr. 

Though the town never really recovered from the 
fetal day of its burning, Ji mu&t not be supposed that 
no effortB were made to rebuild it. People are not so 
easily cranspknced from their old seats, and as soon as 
the CruBa.ders were driven away the inhabitants began 
to search for their blackened homes and tried to make 
them fie to live in. Ibn-Gubeyr, the Spanish Arab, 
who visited Misr in 11S3., only fourteen years after 
the great fire, found a leas meJanchoSy scene than we 
should be led to expect from the account of the fifcy- 
four days^ burning. He wap comfortiibly entertained 
at the Inn of Mister Worthy (Funduk Aby-th-Tliana) 
in the Street of Lamps, — so called because formerly 
inhabited by aoblee who had each a lamp before 
hia door— which etill stood close to the MosqUf 
of 'Amr, and though there were sad signs of the 
late destruction) the people had rebuilt many of the 
ruinedl houses, ^'and the new buiMinga are in con- 
tinuous lines which form a great city with the 
remains of the former town lying beyond and all 
around it, close by, showing how great was its extent 
In earlier days*" ^ The attempt to restore the old 
city did not succeed. A aigtt of the dimiuiahing 
population is seen in the fact chat although ten colleges 
were founded in and about Miar by Saladin and his 

> Ibn-Gubeyr, ed, Wright, 51 I owe thl» reference to Mr 
Ouy Ee Strange. 
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recover, not 

worship was built there after the great fires Cairo 
was rapidly taJcing tu place, and whec Ibn-Sa*id 
visiced Misr abouc 1240 he was distressed at \t& 
blackened walls, ruined hau9e.B, a.nd general etaite of 
dirt and neglect. There were stitl plenty of people in 
the Darrow croolced streets, and pedters hawltlng their 
warea among the students and children in the Old 
Mosque, which waa covered wiih cobwebs and littered 
with refyae; the sEovenly quays of Fustat were atiil 
frequented by much shipping, and there were eagar 
acid aoap factories still at wofk.' But the min was 
universal, the iinal decay had set in^ and the glory 
of Misr was transferred to Cairo. 



1 guDted in Mal(ri?y, >- 34.1. 



CHAPTER V 
Cairo 



'T'HE fouadatioa of Cairo proper, as diiBciaguished 
ffiflin the earlier city af Misr and \l% faubQurgs^ 
marka a revolucioo infinLtely niore profound th^n a 
mere change of dynasty or ahifiirg of Bite. The 
Fitimid conqueat, which created the new cicy, was a 
rcTolution in religion, m statecraft^ and in culture* 
The theological differences that had turned the mosque 
of *Amr iQto a bear-garden in tKe time of the Ikhshid 
were hair-splitdaga compared with the breach between 
the old orthodoxy and the heresy of the ncwcomerB. 

Iq itB inner essence, Shi'isir* the religion of the 
Fatimids^ is not Mohammedanism at aiU. It merely 
took advantage of an old schism in Islam to graft upon 
it a totally new and largely political moveinent. The 
BchiiBiTi arose Out of the BuCCessian to the caliphate^ and 
reaolved itself into the old aDtagonism between the 
theories of popular electioo and dinne right. The 
orthodox party {or Sunnis] held that the election 
of the lirst three caliphs, AbL-Bekr, 'Omar and 
■Othnian, was conHtitutional in lalam ; the Shl^a main- 
tained that the dtTine right of sLccession to the 
Prophet^B mantle rested with his own family^ that is to 
say with his daiightef Fatimii'a husbacid *Aly snd their 
offspring, the only surviving descendants of Mohamniad. 
*Aly in turn became the fourth caliph, but he was 
bitterly opposed, 2nd in the end murdered ; his chij- 
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since excited the deepest passions tjf the Sh[*a at the 
annual representatioofl of ihe Peraiao Pasftioo Piay in 
the month of Mahdrram. 

The ruthleBS persecution of the "holy family^' hj 
the Oinayyad caliphs acimulated an eDthtisiastJc 
aympachy with their misfortunea, but since none of 
iheir des<:endaDt8 showed any policical genius, the 
Qcc^Giona] risings in favour of the 'AJids were scarcely 
more important than the bst attempts in Scotland to 
revive the claims of the Pretender. The movement 
wouFd probably have died out aa ^n clemiCDC in politics, 
aad become ^ mere tradition or sentiment, but for the 
new devdopmeotgiveti to it id the niath ceotury hy an 
obscure Persian, half conjurer, half eye-doctor, nsmed 
'Abdallah, son of MeyiniJn. This mas, who abhorred 
the Arabs a:od their caliphs, devised a scheme hv 
which the very religion of lalam should become the 
instrument of its own destruction, and the Persians 
flhould recover their pdwer by the unconscious aid of 
their conquerors. His doctrine, whilst QifikJag use of 
the *Alid sentiment of dirioe right, was Euch that not 
only the enttiugiasts who still wept over the tragedy 
of Kerbela, but all shades of dissenters from rigid 
Molmmmedanism might embrace^ He taught that 
God has always been incarnate in some spiritual 
leader or '* Iimam^" such aa AdAm, Abraham, and so 
on to 'Aly. The world has never been without an 
Imam ; but — and here came the stroke of genius — the 
Imam is not always visible in the fLesh. The series of 
spiritual leaders descended in apostolic luccefiuon from 
*Aiy was brolten, but not the less was there a hidden 
Imatn, who would reveal hiraaelf to manliiDd in hia 
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own good" time. When he appeared all would recog- 
nizi: " the M^hdy," and abandon cbe self-stylod 
calipba who usurped hia authurity. Meanwhile those 
who awaited his coming muat Btrive to prepare nteD for 
it. Xbough th^ Im^m be hidden, hia doctrioe muBE 
be zealously [jreached, and in cfee absence of the 
niyeteriouB being ia whom the :sccret8 of the Most 
High are deposited, hia misaionaries must go forU^ and 
Call men ta the truth. 

A widespread and admirably organized propaganda 
waa instituted; a secret flociecy^ skilfully graduated in 
advancing degrees of iaitiatioD, worked underground 
throughout the Mobanimedan world, but with flpccial 
success m Arabia, Mesopotamia, and North Africa. 
The da*is or miaaiocaines were carefully chosen and 
traiaed to teach such doctrines as their converts coiJd 
bear. To tbe rude and Uneducated they \vauld preach 
what Beamed the plain leasonfi of the Koran, always 
coupled with cbe imminent approach of that mysterious 
and attractive personality, the M^hdy. To the philo- 
sophic they would use argumentti suited to their special 
vieWe, and leading them up through the progressive 
atagea of imtiation, would £nally land them in a pbiJo- 
sophy of complete negation. These missionaries had 
nothing in common with Mualims : they were atheuts 
among themselves, and all things to all men. Their 
aima were political — to upaet Islam through itself, to 
dispoHseos the Muslims, and to grasp their power. 
They Riside use of all form^ of religion indifferently ; 
all were equaJly false to thL-m, and all were serviceable 
tools 10 their purpose., They cared not what means 
they oaed to secure proselytes, to whom they confided 
only 90 much of their system as they could safely 
aBsimilate. They ecUployed the hallowed Dame of 
'Aly, and preached the immedia^te advent ot a Messiah, 
not because they beliered in either or in any caliphate 
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«it yritaal iaunuboo, but becaose if die mullffiide it 
1p Ik made lo daace one biiin hup on some inrui£,aBil 
tbete >truig« happened u> twmg harmoaiooiiy in tbe 
art of the pcopJc 

Three dgnal MKOCMC* rewarded the bdUiuK propa- 
^uida of the Sbi*a (or Itma'diaa) mitnoaarieft. The 
fine wai the CxroHtfauii dominzdon of Anbia, Moo- 
potamia and Syria^ in tbe niniii and tenth cennaiei» ; 
the aecDod was iu o^hoot, the Fatunid c^Hf^te of 
North A&ica and Hgypt ; the lut was the dreaded 
Wehmgericht of the Isma'iliaai or ^Aesas^ni" in 
Persia and the Lebaooo. Here «re hare chicBy to do 
with the KCDod, though both the CarniathiaDi anti tbe 
Aataittas bad their icifiuence upcn Egypt. 

The Fatimid caliphaTe, caking '\\& DamefiYtDi 'Aly'i 
wife, the daughter of tbe Prophet, was the most power- 
ful afid conspiCuoua fesidt of Shi ^3 pro&^lyti&ca. Among 
the credulous Berbers the missionary had an easy ^eld 
of conqueii, and when he produced a reputed descendant 
&f 'Aiy and Fatima in the person of " the Mahdy " 
•ObeydaJJah at Kayrawio, the Arab capital of what 
i< now called Tunjaia* in 910, the revolution was 
triumphant. The whole of Barbary, from Fez in 
Morocco to the frontier of Egypt, which he twice 
ipYaded, bowed before the iway of the Mahdy. lo- 
heritiog by coaque&I the possesaions of the AgblaNd 
dynasty of Tunis, wbo for more than a century had 
been the great navai poiver of the centra] Mcditerraneaii 
and held &icily,Sardinb, Corsica atid Malta, the Fatimid 
Sects ravaged the coasts of Fraoct; aod Jtaly^ plunder- 
ing, huj-nin^i and kidnapping whereTer they went. 
The fourth caliph of the Mahdy's line, el-Mo*izz, the 
contjueror of Bgypt, was a singularly able^ upright, 
poliuc, and ioteUigent mart, sq orator, a linguist 
who knew Greek as well as Arabic and the Berber 
tongue, and to all appearance a Just asd honest MutliiD 
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of the Shi'a sect.' There waa so carefu! a dintinctioD 
between esoteric and overt doctrine among the Sh^*a 
diat it is impossible to be certain, bat the probabillcy ie 
that Mo'izz, like most of bia successorB, did not share 
ihc extreme viewa of the advanced degrees of the 
initiate, but held Koranic doctrijiea tempered by 'Alid 
riewfi and allegorical interpretatioD. 

Such was the Fatimid caliph who, after a progress 
throQghout his African dqminionsi and carrying his 
arma even to the shore of the Adanuc (959), at length 
resolved to achieve the conquest of Egypt, which his 
grandfather had vainly attempted, and which was the 
goal of his own ambidon. The barren, land and unruly 
trjlaes of Barbary were GOt tit be compared with the 
fertile valley and epjlendid corainerce of Egypt, and his 
plana were carefully laid for the iuvasLon. The con- 
quest was an easy triyjnpht Gswhar, hie Roman 
slave from the Eastern empire, led his 100,000 men 
from KayrawHD in February 969. Alexandria capitu- 
lated on liberal terros. The Egyptians, exhau&ted 
by a distressing famine followed by plague (of which 
more than half ^ million people died in and around 
Misr) , led by no competent chief, despoiled by a mutin- 
oufi soldiery, and tcfiuencedby secret sympthiz'era with 
the Fatimids, made scarcely an effort to resi&t. There 
were a few Hkirmifihes at Giza, and then Gawhar 
forced the passage of the Nile, the defenders fled, 
and the women of Mier implored mercy. A full 

' Aj evidence may be cited his camplete breach with the 
CaTmathiam, altfiaugh they were the spurce of the FicEmid 
reVoIut^iOTi. Twice ttieyinva'deii Egypt shortly after the FstimiH 
cooquest, in tji^i a.nd again in 974, and even laid riegeto Cairn, 
and ioiotA theif way ihroufli Atie of the gates. The invincible 
ISosriLicy of Mo'izz la these Arabian briganda had doubtlesi a 
poltcica! basi-i, but had he held th« advanced viewn of tlie 
Shra propaganda he would hardly liav-e quarrelled w^Kb Its 
grand masur, 
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amneitj rewardDd nubmiBsion, pillage was interdicted, 
and (he Fatimid army rode into Misr on the 5th of 
Aii|Uat. 

" That very night Gawhar laid the foundationa ctfi 
new city, or rather fortified palace, destined for the 
reception of hia aoTcreigti. He waa encaniped on the 
aaody wa^te which stretched north-east of Fustat* on 
the road to HeliopoHs, and there, at a distance of 
about a mile from the river, he marked out the bound- 
aries of the new capital. There were no btiiMings, 
save the old 'ConTcnt of the Bonea,' nor any cnitiva- 
tion except the beautiful park called ' Kafur'a Garden,* 
to obstmct his plans. A square [about 1200 yards 
each way] wa» pegged oat with polea, and the Maghraby 
aatrologefs, in whom Mo'lzz reposed extravagant faith, 
coDBulted together to determine the auspicious moment 
for the opening ceremory. Belle were hung on ropes 
from pole to pole, and at the signal of the sages their 
ringing m'ib to announce the precise momem when the 
labourers were to tarn the firet fiod. The calculations 
of the aatf ologefS were, however, anticipated by a raven, 
who perched on one of the ropee and set the betls 
jingling, upon which every mattock was etrock into the 
earth, and the trenches were opened- It was an 
unlucky hour : the planet Mara (el-Kahir) was id the 
aKendant ; but it could not he undone, and the place 
was accordingly named after the hostile planet, el- 
Kahira, * the martial * or • triumphant/ in the hope that 
the sinister omen might be turned tOa triumphant esauei 
Cairo, as Kihirs has come to be caJled, may fairly be 
said to have outlived all astrological prejudices. The 
name of the 'Abbasid catiph wg& at once expunged 
from the Friday prayers at the old mosque of *Amf j 
the black 'Abbasid robes were proscribed, and the 
preacher, in pure white, recited the khuiha for the 
Imam Mo'izz^ emir ei'-mummitty aod invoked bleBmngs 
tiS 
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on hifi ancestors, ' Aly and Fatima and al] their holy 
family. The caE] to prayer from the minaretB was 
adapted fo Shi'a taste* The joyfut new?, wae sent to 
the Fatimiti caliph on swift dromtdaries, together with 
the heads of the slaio. Cotns were struck with the 
apccIaJ formulas of the Fatimid creed—' ■'Aly ib the 
noblest of [God's] delegates, the vezir of the best of 
apOSCSea'; 'the Imam Ma'add calls men to profess 
the Uoity of the Elemal '- — in addition to the usual 
dogmas of the MohammedaTi faith. For two cen- 
turies the inos'quea and the Riim proclainied the 
Ehibboleth of the Shf'a." i 

But the change was far more thao a subatitutiDD of 
one creed for another : indeed, tbankB no doubt to the 
politic toEerance of the conqueror and the discreet 
avoidance of eKtreme Shi'a docitrlnes, the people 
accepted the new regime without any outburst of 
orthodox fanaticism, except when the new comers 
flaunted the Moharram fe&iivaJ In memory of the 
Kerbcla " martyrs " in their very faces. The majority 
remained unconFerted to the new formulas j at least 
they welcomed the reacoratioti of orthodoxy two 
ccmuriea later with equal phlegin. The real change 
was political. Cairo waa no longer the capital of a 
province of the old CaHphate, or even of a Virtually 
independent principality conrected with that caliphare: 
it was the capital of a rivaE Power, and that power a 
Mediterranean Empire. It is true the empire soon 
lost its outlying African provinces and European 
islands, and shrank to the diTmensionaofthe piriAcipality 
of Ibn-Tulun; but the strength and the wealth and 
commerce of the Fatiinid kingdom were sometJitng 
new. The jriTalry between Cairo aod Baghdad^ be- 
tween the TigorouiB young caliphate of th^ Shi'a and 
the decaying hierarchy of the Sunris, had far-reaching 

1 See my HiUary^ laj, liiJ^. 
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eifTectfl in politics and ia cifilizaLion. The nava) power 
aad European conacxions of the Fatimids introdticed 
a. new element iota foreign policy, gave a ettmuluB to 
trade, and modified in various ways the ciTiEizatior of 
Egypt and Syria. 

On the other hand undoubtedly the isolation of 
Cdro tended to a development of a separate culture 
which was not to its advantage. Heresy cut it off 
firom the great centres of intellectual life in the 
Arabian world, from Baghdad, Damascus and Cor- 
dova, The old inlerCourBe, which brought etudefita 
and profesflore of a!! prt& of the MnBlim empire 
together in the raosques of every great city, wjs 
impossible in a capital where the mosques were in 
the haads of hereticB, Hence Cairo was out of 
intimate touch with the progress of Muslim Studies ia 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and few of the 
leaders of Arabic thought or literature were found 
Uader F^tiniid rule. In GOTtie bradcheB, Such as 

philofiophy and physicd snd medical science, one 
would expect to find good rMults from tlie influence of 
ShCa free-thinking, and undoubtedly some progress 
W3B made, especially by Jewish and Chriitian physici;ms; 
but theee exceptions do not outweigh the general loss 
entailed by teofauon from the rest of the intellectual 
world, A little later the heretics of Cairo might have 
profited much by their intercourse with Europe^ but in 
the tenth and eleventh ceDLunes Europe had little to 
teach. 

The class that gained most by the change of goverii- 
ment was that of the Christian Copts. Hitherto they 
had had their ijp& and downs according to the dtfiposi- 
tion and rapicity of different Arab and Turkish 
governors; but with the advent of the Fatiraid caliphs 
they entered upon a period of unusual toleration and 
even favour. The oew rulers, with one natarious 
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exception, were euceedirgly well diBposed towards 
their Christian subjects, and many ctiiuches were buiJl 
or restored during their reigDS> 

The caliph e!»' Azi2, son of Mo'izi, wfio reigned 
from 975 to 996, had a Cbristfan wife, two of hia 
brothers- in- iaw were Melekite patriarchs, and the 
Jacobite patriarch Ephraim and Sererus bishop of 
Ushmtineyn were his priicular friendB. The bishop 
w^s encouraged to come to the palace and discuss 
theology with the chief kady, and the ]Htriarc!i was 
allowed to restore the church of St Mercurius (Abu- 
a-Seyfeyn, "the two-iworded^") outside Miar. "In 
ancient tEmcs," we are told by an Armenian Vriter, 
"there bad been a church dedicated to Saint Mer- 
cnrius, on the bank of the river, but it was ruined and 
turoed into a etqfehoiiiSe for GlUgar-CaHtS. Then, ID 
the time of this patriarch, enquiries were made about 
the creed of the ChrJatiane, whether they believed in 
the truth or in s. lii?. So the Christiana aisaemblcd AnA 

went out to the cnountala, and the Muslima and Jews 
went Qut at the same time On account of a certain 
event. Many of the Muslim sayyidj came forward, 
and prayed, and cried jiilahii akbtir, and implored the 
assEstsnC'e of Godj but ho sign appeared tq them. 
Then thie Jews followed them, and still no reault 
followed. Then the patriarch camie forward, and the 
tanner, for whom God had performed a miracle, 
followed him i and all the orthodox people followed 
them. They prayed to the most high God, and burnt 
incense, and cried Kyr'u tkiton three times ; and God 
showed his wocdere, and the mountain moved : uamety, 
that part of the Mukattam hills which iiS near the hiH 
of Al-Kabsh, between Cairo and Misr- This miracle 
took place through the faith of the tanner, who had 
plucked out his eye in the presence of AI-'Azir and 
ibe chief meo of hb goTernmeot and the kadis of the 
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MufiUtDS- When Al-'Aziz had witnessed this great 
miracle^ he said : * It ia euoagh, O patriarch ; we 
recognize what God has done for you ' ; and ttien he 
added : ' Desire of me what tbtu chooaesi, ard I will 
do it foJ* thee.' Xhe patriarch, however) refused 
with thanks; but Al-'Aziz begged him to ask for 
Bomcthing, and did not cease until the patriarch had 
aeked for a certain church which had fallen into ruin. 
So Al-*Aztz coracnanded chat this church should be 
reatored for the patriarch, and it ts naid to hnre haen the 
church of Saint Mercuriua." '^ The patriarch would 
dot accept tht offer of money for the restoration, but 
paid for it hirti^elf, and the work was Carried oyt under 
a guard of the caliph's troop to protect the Christiana 
from the ** common people of the Musliima," who had 
no patience with auqh cpncessiona to the " poJy- 
iheiflis." 

One of the rezirs or prime-mi ntsters of 'Aziz wail 
a cooverted Jew, another was the Christian Ibn' 
Nestoriua. The Muslims naturaHy resented this un- 
usual toleration^ and lampooned the caliph, but the 
harim w^fi on th^ filde of the ChrisUnns, and as tieual 
had its way. Eren under the caliph Hakim, the 
exception referred to, who certainly at one time per- 
secuted the Copts cruelly, the great poata of state 
were Btill held by Christiao^ ; and though there was 
much confiscation and extortion under the vezir 
Yaziiry in the middle of the eleventh century, it Beeraa 
to have arisen more firom fiscal necessities than from 
religiouB antipathy. The great influence of the 
Armenian vezirs in the latter part of that century 
evidently promoted a good feeling, for in the twelfth 
we find the caliph Hafiz receiving lectures in history 
twice a week from the Armenian patriarchy and several 
of the later caliphs would visit the shaded gardcxis 
1 Abu-Silih, ed. Evetli, fal. 35. 
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of Coptic niona&t cries, where they were hoBpitably 
wekoined by the monks and made suitable returns 
for their cbeer. We read of handfiome contribmione 
for the Bupport of conventa and churches. The 
far from exemplary c&liph Amir evfln had a monk for 
liis right-hand! man, ^nd used oftea to use a pavilion 
whic^i he had built at a niQciastery near Oiza as a 
hanting lodge, paying looo dirhiems to the monks at 
every i^sit. He took pleasure in scaoding in the priest's 
place in their church, but ecruputoualy entered back- 
wards in order to avoid the appearance of bowing whep 
passing through the low doar. The last of the 
Fatimid caliphs, el-'Adid, had also his favourite 
monastic retreat in the convent of the Virgin aoire 
miles out of Cairo, where he would take the air and 
gaze Upon the "blessed Nile.'*'- 

If the churches were cared for, the mosques were 
not neglected ; and though the Fatimid period is not 
rich in the multitude of moBques erected by private 

benefactors which distinguisheB the later Maraliik 
period, it boasts at least the two greatest congrega- 
tional mosques {^^m(') of Cairo proper, both of which 
were among the early preoccupations of the new 
dypasty* Gawbar's first step, after beginniug the 
walls of the palace-city of Kahtra, was to lay the 
foundationB of the mosque which stands to this day, 
known to a]] the world as el-Azhar, "the Re- 
splendent." The day of its foundatiDH was Sunday 
the 3rd of April, gyo, and it waa ficiahed on the 
lj(.ch of June^ 972- In 988 it was specialjy devoted 

1 There are oumeroDi notices of ihisintiiracy between the 
caliphs and the Coptic monks in the ivork of the Armenian 
Christian Abu-Salih, written between 1175 and 1108, and 
excellently edited, translated, and annntated by Mr B- T. A. 
Evetta with the sssistance of Dr A. J. Butler (Tht Ckanhet 
and AirmAiliria nfEgpyl, Anecdote OKaT\. 1895"); see cBpeelally 
foil. 7ij 34^-36, 40!^, 461S, E411. 
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to the uae of the iearoed and became what it bat hccft 
ever dace, one of the chief Universities of lalaiD. 
Here to thw day muldtadea of student* gath« from 
ail paru of :he Mu&Iim world, from the Gold Coast 
to the Malay StaEPi, each nation to the special rim^ak 
or portico assigned ta its use, and here they receirc 
from learned sheykhs instruction in the various branches 
of theoJd Arabic curriculum — theology, esegeeia^tradt- 
tiooE, jurisprudence, grammar, prosody, logic, rhetoric, 
algebra, etc- Over mnethoweand student* still (1901) 
atteod the leciares of 239 professors in the Azhar, 
and not one of thero ta called upon to pay a piastre in 
fees. The learned men of Cairo and many foreign 
cities willingly impart their knowledge without reward, 
and eke out a liFing by private tuition and copying 
manuacripis. The foreigp Btudem* not only pay no 
fees but receive rations of food from certain bequetta. 
One may regret the limited scope and fanatical 
tendency of the AzKar lectures, but at least it is a 
noble eJUmpU of free education, open to the -pooreat, 
DO matter what his race or language, and given co all 
without distinction of clais. The knots of students 
sitting round their ma&ter in earnert attention, w 
iwaying to and fro 3e they commit his dicta to 
memory, are a spectacle not easily forgotten. In 
erery detail they carry us back to the Middle Agea 
of Arabic Cnlture, and ahow ua a zeal for leamifig, 
neither tainted by prize-hunting nor cramped by ex- 
amioationA, which may teach even Western imir^rstti 
something that they hck. 

Very little of the Azhar represeota the origin^ 
buildiog. It has iaeen repeatedly reatored, and 
was largely recoastnicted In the eighteenth and 
the middle of the DiDCteenth ceBtury* and, though 
there are some fine Kufic friezee and keelforra 
(Persian] arches charactensdc of the Faiimid period, 
12+ 
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its present aspect ii modem. The square court, 
however, covers the tsms groucid as it did when 
in 973 ^^ caliph Mo'izz, sfter mskiDg hie splendid 
entry, preceded by the coifinB of his aoceators, 
into [be new city built by his faichfjl general, and 
toiially ignoring the old metropolis then en Jele for his 
reception, himself conducted (he prayers on the festival 
following the fasting month, dehvered the Khutba or 
Krmoo with his wooted uuctioa, and then headed the 
jjfoceafiioD of his troops, escfirled by his four sods in 
armour, and preceded by two elephants, back to the 
palace which Gawhar had prepared for hiir. The 
fortiJied cncloBure which has given its name to Cairo, 
though aometimes called ei-Me^ma, "the City," was 
never inceoided to he a,n Egyptian metropolis. It was 
to be the residence of the caliph and his court, his 
slaves and officials, and his African troops. The 
public of Misr had do access to it; □on^ might pass 
through the gates without a permit, and even anibasBadors. 
from fbreign states were obliged to diamount and 
were led into the pailace between guards after the 
ByzantiDe cuEtom. Kahira was in fact a royal com- 
pound or eHcb&ure, not s public city. Its high 
walla and guided gates aymholized the seclusion 
and mystery in which the sacred person of the 
caliph was wrapped, and its familiar epithet "the 
Guarded City" (el-Kahira el-MahnJea) illusiratefi 
ita privacy. 

»The original walls were built of large bricks, nearly 
two feet long and fifteen inches broad, and the thick- 
aess of the walls was such that two horsemen could 
ride abreast upon them. The Topographer in 14.00 
measured the last fragment of this first wall, and says 
that none of it afterwards rentained to be seen.' The 
original enclosure was about lOO feet smaller every way 
iMaJuizy, L 577. 
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than the later eado&ure built id 1087, and we majF^ 
easily cealize the Iragcb f>f the city of Gawbar t^ 
reEDembermg that tbe presept Bab-el-Futuh (with the 
moique Dfel-Hikirai) and the Bab-Zuweyk (with the 
moeqoe of el-Muiyyad) stand 3 Utde ouiside the 
originaJ encloBure ; whilst its breadth extended from 
the Bab-ci-Ghureyyib beyoad the Azhar oq the east 
to the Khalig or tadal Cm the west. The western 
boundary running beside the canal is Atill recorded in 
the street called Beyn-es-Sureyn, " Betweea the wall8>" 
a.t the top of the Mtifiky. The enclosure Was thus 
about 1 100 yards each way, and formed an area of less 
cbao half a square mile. 

About the ceotre was the equare called Beyn-el- 
KasreyD^ " Between the Palaces^" a aame still pre- 
served Id the original site in part of the street llDOWO ^^ 
the CopjKrBiniths' Market (Suk-en^Nahhasin), eu^^J 
flanked by several nable mogqLeft of much later dsM^^ 
The name explains itself: the Bcjiiare, which was far 
broader than the present thoroughfare, and formed a 
parade ground on which tea thoueand troops could be 
marshalTcd, separated the two palaces which faced it, 
and served as the meeting place of the city. The Great 
Palace of Mo*izz lay On the east— the Khafl-el-Khalily 
ftands on a corner of its vast ground, and the Hasaneyn 
at another comer — and the Lesser West Paluce, built 
by *AzIz a litde latef, faCed it on the Other side (where 
the Marifltan of Kalaun occupies a portion of its site), 
and on the back looked upon the spacioiu '^Garden of 
Kafilr," where the Ikhahid once imd hiB pleasure-bouBe^ 
Makrizy devotes nearly two hundred pages to the 
description of these wonderful palaces. ** We read of 
feur thousaod chambers ; — of the Golden Gate which 
opened to the Golden Hall, a gorgeous pavilioD where 
the caliph, seated on hia golden throne, surrouoded by 
his chamber I aiQB and ^endemen- Id- waiting (generally 
ta6 
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Greeke ar Sudanis], Htirveyed from behind a screen of 
golden filigree the festivalH q/ iBlam; — of the Emerald 
Hal] witti its beauLiful pLllars of marbJe ; — the Great 
Divan, where he sat on Mondays aod Thursdays at a 
window beneath a cupola j^^od the Pprch where he 
listened every evening while the Oppressed and wronged 
came below and cried the credo of the SJii*a till he heard 
their griefa aod gave redress." 

These VftnoUG buildings compOBing the Great Pilace 
were not the work of a aiogie year or of one ruler. 
Gawhar began the palace on the aame night that he 
marked out the fouadatioqs of the city, in July 969; 
two gates were finished la the following March, and a 
wail was carried rouDd the palace in 970- t. Writing 
of the wall thrce-qua.rtcr8 of a century later^ NaB:r-i- 
Khu^rau says that from omBide the city the palace of 
the caliphs looked like a mountain, hy reason of its lofty 
mass of buildings ; but when one drew near one could 
Hce LOthing of it on account of ita high wall.^ Thii 
origiEal palace wa& designed by the caliph Mo'izz hira- 
aclf, but it did not comprise half the aptendid balti 
described by the Topographer, TJie nest caliph *AzI? 
bulk the '* Golden Hall " and the '* Great Divan," as 
well as the snialler Western Palace and the Pearl 
Pavilion in Kafiir's Garden. Later caliphs and vezlrs 
added and altered, and the ** Splendid Palaces*' (el- 
Kusur ez-Zahira),. a they were collectively called, 
included numerouB tepacate mansions or suites of roomB 
of various dates,. The Great Palace atone had ten 
gates, besideB a subterraneaua pa^a^age by which the 
caliph could cross on hie male, led by slave girU, to the 
Weatcra Palace, which was specially reserved for the 
harim. In the eleventh century there were twelve 
thousand servants in the Palates, and including 

' He is dearly referring to the faiitee wail, for he di&ttncEljr 
sayi thu the ewjr wall did not then ^xiat. Ed. Schefer, 118. 
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the women tbe iiunius were reckoned at chir 
thousand* 

M. Ravaiese baa recoHBtructed the Fatimid palaccB, 
and even drawn plans of them frgiD the Topographer'^ 
dcBcriptions, in two elabora:£ memoin,* and chough 
Bome of ihe details luuat be regarded as tenutive and 
open to revisioD, the gcDerd results probably represent 
the actuaJ arraogefnent of the Fariraid cily. Accord- 
ing to thcK interesting researches the Great East Palace 
compnaed priDCipaUy three large quadraDgles of unequal 
nzea forniiDg three qitarters of a ^quaie, the fourth Or 
N.E. quaftcf fcieingoccypiedby theCourtof the Festital, 
an open space between the Great PaEace and the Palace 
of the Vczjrs, where the people could make merry on 
the 'Id day?. This Great Palace, flanked by the 
Vezirate and the Azhar, cor-^red the space from the 
present Khan-el-KhaJily and Hasaneya to the Gema- 
iiya street {where the monastic mosque of BeybarB the 
Gashneki'r stands). The varioj& hails, apartments, snd 

Court uffices were arranged about the qii^drangles, aad 
fltablea and stores formed outbuildings. On the other 
K.^c of the Bcyn-c!-Kasrcyii, the West Palace ran from 
where the Mariataa now staads to the Hirat Bargawan, 
with two wings jutting forward at each end to enclose 
the Beyo-el-Kasreyn i whilst the apace between the West 
Palace and the west wall was Slled by the spacioi 
Garden of Kafur with its various kiosques looking on 
caoaK The rest of the city eacl08iife,outdde the palaces^' 
was occupied by the quaners (Hara) of the rarioui 
divisions of the Fatimid armyr such aa the Gawdaris, 
the Deylemis, the Kuama, the Barkis, the Utiifis, the 
Zawila, and the north and south Greek quarters (Harai- 
cr-Rilm), and m> forth. The gates of the city were 
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'the (old) Galea of Succqur* Bab-eo-Nasr, aad of 
[Conquests, Bab-ei-Futuh, on the north; the Gate 
of the Bridge (B.-cl-Kantara) leading to Gawhar's 
bridge ovei the canal^ the B.-el-Fartig, Am called 
the Gate of the Sha*rrya (a Berber tribe), and the 
Gate of Sa'ada, named after A general of el-Mo*izz, 
and the Wicket Gate (Bab-el-Khawkha) on the west, 
opening to the canal ; the old double Gate of Zuwcyla' 
on the eouth ; and an the east the Bumt Gate (B,-el- 
Mahruk, so called because burnt down by aome fugitive 
MatnlOks in the thirteenth centitryl, the New Gate 
(B.-el-Gedid, built by Hakim), and the Gate of the 
Barka troops (B.-el-Barkiya), now known as the 
B.-el-Ghureyyici. 

I Some of the modern superscitions connected with the 
Gate of Zuweyla have been mentioned before, but it 
haB always been a haunted spot, and the fact that 
execuiionfl took place just outside did not improve 
its reputation. The Topographer records that the 
original gate, which stood beaide the "oratory of 
Shem, the sod of Noah," consisted of two arches, 
one of which waa known as the " Gate of the Arch," 
This waa the gate through which el-Mo'azz entered 
when he made his state progresa into the new city of 
K-ahira> and all the people followed hia example ; bu! 
the other arch was conflidrred utilucky and no one cared 
to go under it. "This [second^ B^te no longer re- 
mains," saye Makrizy, "nor is there any trace of it, 
but the place where it atood ia called el-Haggarin, 
where mtjsical instruments, aa drums, lutes, and such^ 
like are sold ; and it ia fitill nDiortous among the people 
that whoever passes that way wtil not accomplish his 
wifihes. Some eay that the reasoD of this aaying is 
because it is the place of saie for musical instruments, 

' ZuM^eyla u ihe popular pTonunciatioa ; (he cocrecE foriin 
\%M Zawilo, the oacne of a Beclber tnbi;, 
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which are held in disrepute^ and the abodt 
nmaicians i^fid male and female cidger^ ; but 
case ia no: as they pretead, for the saying was 
current among the people of el-Kahira from the time 
whea ei-Mo'izz entered, before this place was a 
market f-or miislcal iQstrum^ntB ard the haunt of 
diaorderly.'* ^ 

Such topographical details are chieBy interesting 
the antiquary. We must search the records of travellera 
for mdre graphic descriptioDS. Strangers unfortuoatcly 
were rare in so jealausly secluded a Banctum as the 
Fitimid palace, and there are cansequently few travel lera' 
pictures to add to the reaearchea of the Topographer. 
The Persian Ndsir-i-KhuBray was indeed adniitted in 
10+7, but he is disappointtngly diacreet in hia accoutit, 
and we gain only a confused but gorgeoua impresaion of 
the great throne-rootn with huntiDg-Bcenes carved on 
the gold throne, which was iscreecied by gold lattice and 
approached by silfer steps. The bestdcs^criptian occurs 
in William of Tyre's account of the n^isaion of the 
Cruaaders in 1167, when Amalric was posing aa the 
protector of Ehe caliph, though Jt may well be that the 
palace had greatty changed in the two centuriea that 
had passed since ita foundation. "The introduction of 
Chnatian ambassadora to the tacred presence, where 
few even of the most exafted Muetims Were adjmittedt 
was unprecedented ; but Amalric waa in a position to 
dictate hift own terms. Permission was granted, and 
Hugh of Cusarea with GeofFrey Fulcher the Templar 
were selected for the unique embasBy* The veiir him- 
self conducted them with every detail of oriental cere- 
mony and display to the Great Palace of the Fatimida. 
They were led by myst^rtoua corridors and through 
guarded doors, where stalwart Sudanis Saluted with 
□aked sworda. They reached a spacious court, open 
^ Makrizy, i. jSi. 
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to the sky, and sarrounded by arcades resting on 
marble ptikra ; the panelled ceilings were carved and 
Lplaid in gold and Colours ; the pa.venieDt waa rich 
mosaic. The unaccustomed eyes of the rude knightv 
opened, wide with wonder at the taete and re^nement 
that met them at every step ; — here they aaw marble 
fouDtains, birds of msny potea and wondroiw plumage, 
otrangers to the western world; there, in a further 
haill, more CKquisite even than the first, *a variety of 
animals .such as the ingenious haod of the painter might 
depict, or the license of the pOet invent, or the mind of 
the sleeper conjure up in the visions oi the night, — - 
such, indeed, as the regions of the E.ast and the South 
bring forth, but the Wcat sees never, and scarcely hears 
of.' 

*♦ At laar, after many turns and windingB, they 
reached the throne room, where the multitude of the 
pages and their sumptuous dreas proclaimed the splendour 
of their lord. Thrice did the pezir, ungirding hinsword, 
prostrate himself to the ground, as though in humble 
fiupplication to his god ; then, with a sudden rapid 
sweep, the heavy curtains broidered with gold and 
pearls were drawn aside, and on a golden throne, robed 
in more than rcgll state, the Caliph Sat reveaJed. 

♦* The vezi'r humbly presented the foreign knights, 
and set forth in lowly words the urgent danger from 
withoutj and the grejt ^iendshlp of the king of 
Jerusalem. The caliph, a swarthy youth emerging 
from boyhood, — ^uicm, praUrUt cOrpore, fac'lr venmta^ 
^replied with suave dignity. He was willing, he said, 
to confirm in the amplest way the engagements made 
with his beloved ally. But wlien aaked to give h\& 
hand in pledge of faithRiIlncsSf he hesitated, and a thrill 
of indignation at the stranger's presumption ran through 
the lietening court. After a pause, however, the caliph 
offered his hand — gloved as it was — lo Sir Hugh. The 
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straight: *My lord, troth hai 
no covenng : ia the good faith of prmc«, all is naked 
and open.' Th^en at last, very uniwIUingly^ as though 
derogating ftom hia digjiity^ the caltpht forcibg a. smilej 
drew off the glove and put hts hand in Hugh'fi, Bwear- 
ing wordi by word to keep the coTenant truly and in 
all good faith. "^ 

There ia n(y dgubt that the Fatiitiid caliphft Were 
most sumptuous monarchs that ever ruled in Egypt. 
Mo'izz himself was no sybarite. He attended pcr- 
eoipa]ly and a&aiduoualy to the details ofadcninistration, 
looked to the justice of the law courts, managed the 
army upon which his power depended, and bdlt a tipw 
dock at Maks, lower down the river than the former 
dockyards of Rods aad Misr, and near the preseot 
Ezbekiya. Maks remained the dock and port of 
Cairo until the shifting of the Nile bed brought 
fiulak to the surface. Six hundred ships were soon 
afterwards buiit there, and some of Mo'izz's vesselj 

were aeen in 104.7 by Nasir-i-Khusrau beached at 

Mak3;^ and Wefe fouod to measure about 275 feet !□ 
length by no feet in the beam.^ But hard-working 
and prudent aa he was, he loved display. He would 
go tD state to cut the dam of the danal, and Bpeqt 
large sums on the brocaded covering for the Kaaba 
at Mekka — the holy city now acknowledged hia 
supremacy- — -which wag exhibited to the people at the 
annual Feast of Sacrifice* The palace buildings were 
all planned by his own hands ; Gawhar had only been 
his clerk of the works ; and the profusion of the new 






' William of Tyre, Hiitaria rcrum fn partihui tranimm 
jtilarum, IJL xls., cap, ig, zo, cpitamixed in mjr SataJin 
86 -8S. The embasif is noc recorded by iht; Arabic 
chronicWrs. 

^ Si/ar Noma, ed, Schefer, ii5. Broad -bottDmed 
Hhould caJI the^c ships. 
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city argued the luxurious tast« and th« {irDdigious 
resources of the caliph. The wealth of the Fatimids 
recorded by the hiBtoriaca seems almost incredible. 
We read of two daughtefs of Ma '122, one of whom 
left about a miUioa and a half in gold (i, 700^000 
diDara), whilst the other's Dumeroua jewel-rooma and 
coffers, coDtairting, aniODg others, iive sacks of 
emeralds, 3000 silver vee&els* and 30,000 Sicilian 
embroideries, exhausted forty pounds of wax in 
sealing them up far her executors. Mo*izz hlm- 
'fielf bought a Eiik curtaio fram Persia for nearly 
^12,000, OD which the cOuutricB of the world were 
depicted and their citiea j and hifl wife speot much 
treasure in 966 on her mosque in the Karafa, de- 
signed by el-Hasan the Persian and decorated by Basra 
p&iaters. 

One advantage of heresy was the toleration of 
aitiatic ideas that were abhorrent to the orthodox, and 
the Fattmids encouraged, if not portrait painting, at 
least the representation of human beings in art, which 
waa held to be distinctly forbidden by the Prophet.* 
The mosque of the cemetery called the Kar^a, how- 
ever, transcended anything erer attempted before in 
Egypt, if we except the stories of Khumar»weyh's 
palace in "the Wards." Its plan was the ordinary 
square quadrangle surrounded by cloisters, like the 
Azhar, but the decoration was remarkable. The 
fourteen square doors le<iding into the H'wan or 
sanctuary were surmounted by arches resting on triple 
marble column^, pointed blue, red) and green ; the 
ceilings were also painted in various colours by artists 
from Basra. Opposite the middle door was an arch 
OD which 3 bridge waia painted, with steps of various 
colours, which looked real, Painters used to come to 

1 For iletB^a of Fatlmid art and induatrlei, we my Art af 
tht Sarattiu, IQ, 1^3> lal, :i4t] etc, 
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ace it, but they could not copy it* We read of t\ 
rival artiatfl, el-Kasif and Ibn-'AziZ of Chlld^a, 
proteges, of the vezir eJ-Yazury, who painted €gures,tbe 
fir&t of a dancing girl tn a whice dress, standing againat 
the black background of an arch, Memiog aa though 
she atood icLBlde It^ aod the second a jlmilar girl in red 
who appeared td be standing Out in front of a yeJlow 
arch. There was id a hoDsc in the Karafa a picture 
by el-Kettamy, one of the decoratora of this mosque, 
which repre&enced Joseph in tJie pit ho that he eeei 
to stand ou: in relief.^ 

The money to pay for the outgoings of the pala 
with its twenty to thirty thoui^Dd itimatcs, and all 
the luxury it implied, was partly obtained b^ a more 
rigoroua collection of the taxts and arrears than here- 
tofore, and by the aubstitution of a central tax office in 
the old emirate house next to the mosque of Ibn- 
TuluD in plade of the waateful and corrupt syeteiti of 
local coUectoFB and tax-farmers. In a single day the 
city of Misr {still in ItG prime) contributed from 
^26,000 !to _j^62,ooo in taxes, according to the 
season. All tanes had to be paid in the oew Faticnid 
coinage, and the 'Abbasid n]ODey wa& put out of 
rency. 

The new caliph el-'Aziz was noted for hia jm 
ment in gems, and set a number of new fashions Id 
gold-thread turbans, jewelled harness scented with 
ambergris, and gold-inlaid armour for his horses,, find 
luxuries for the table, such as trufflefi from Mukattam 
and fish freah from the sea. Like KiiutDaraweyb he 
was fond of strange beasts, and imported birds and 
animale from the Sudan. But he shared with his. father 
the statesmanlike qualities chat no luxury could en- 
feeble. He built a fleet to fight the emperor Basil; 
personally waged a sucCeBsfu! campaign in orthodox 
^ Makrizy, iL 31S, 
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Syria, which never became reconciled to the Fatiinid 
supremacy ; and be gave Egypt an interval of unbroken 
peace. Hia name was commein orated in the Friday 
prayer In che jnosques from Arabia to the AtJanttc, 
and he never failed to ataod before the people in the 
Azhar and conduct the service as their spiritual as 
well as temporal head. 

The moscjLe known as el-Hakiis's owed its founda- 
tion at the clo8e of 990 to el-'<^Aziz and hi& ve^r Ibn- 
KilJis, who corapleted it sufiicicmly to hold the Friday 
■ prayers there a year l4ter. The decoration, minarets, 
and other accesfioriea were not fini&hed till the reign 
of hiB SOD el'Hakim, who set the work In h3.nd in 
1003, and placed the final inscription on the piilpit 
in March 1013.. Hence this second congregational 
m0S(]Qe of Kaliira, Originally kpown as the '* NcW 
Mosque" or "The Brilliant" (el- Anwar, in obvioua 
imitation of the name of cl-Azhar), took its mo£t 
usual title from el-Hakim. In the course of iu 
history it has suffered even worse indignities than the 
Old Mosque of ■'Amr. When the Crusadere occupied 
Cairo ia 1167 ihey turned part of che mosque of el- 
Hakim into a church. Under the Ayyubid reatoratian 
of orthodox Islam, the Azhar wa& disused for a time, 
as being the chief seat of bere&y, and the niOG.que of 
eJ-Hakim became the official place of worship. After- 
wards it seems to have been used for stables, and in the 
summer of 130^ k was. terribly shattered by a great 
earthquake, and restored in the following year by 
Beybara the Taster. By the time that the Topographer 
wrote his account of it about 1 4,20, the masque was Again 
in ruins, by fire and neglect, and its roof was crumbling 
piece by piece. Since then it has fallen oa sttll more 
evil daya. Its court haa aerved in turn as a rope-walk, 
a drying ground, a common ihroughfare, a playground, 
which you entered through a cafe, a brewery^ or a 
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bead factory. The only honourable use it has t 
turned to is that of a Museum of Arab Art> which for 
the past twenty yeate has occupied part t\i the arcades 
of the east end, where the nobJe arches a^d Kufic 
inBcriptiona still preserve aoraething of their atjcieni 
grandeur, and formed a fit shrine for maay beauufiil 
and curious works of Saracenic art. ^H 

Melancholy as ttiis vast empty court surrouoded bj^H 
decayed walls and ruioed arches appears in the preGcnt 
dsy, there are points of great latereiit in the mosque of 
el-Hakim. The atcheB are the only exceptions to the 
Persian shape (" keelform " — two arcs terminating in 
tangential lines at each end) which is otherwise universal 
in the architecture of the Fatiniid period. This is 
doubtless due to its early date and obrious ImltatioD of 
the Ttiosi^ue of Ibn-Tulun. Still more remarkable are 
\ta minarets, commonly called mihkharaj or censers 
from their peculiar shape. The heavy square bases, 
however, have nothing to dq with the Original minarets, 

the lower parts of vvhich, built of carefdiy dreftsed 

stone, with tmcea of Fatifnid iDacriptionS, may fitiJl be 
traced inside these ugly buttresses. A minute examina- 
tion made by Herz fiey and M. van Berchem established 
beyond 3 doubt the fact that the brick minarets belong 
to the hasty restoration of 1304, after the earthquake. 
Beybara did not trouble to rebuild the cninareta in theif 
former style, but put brick tops, and probably shored 
up the old bases with the clura&y cubical casings which 
have puzzled so many archsologiats and suggested 
strange' theories of the early forms of minsret?. The 
cubes may be later, however^ aod may have had some 
ConncJCion with the military defences of the neighbour- 
ing city gate. The remains of the original stone 
minarets inside these casings arc specially interes.ring 
aiticc they are the only definite evidence we possess 
(save the Bma.ll brick mioar^ of the mosque eU 
1*8 
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Guyuahy) aft to the conatructioD of minareca of the 
Fatimid ^poch, of which Makrizy was evidently un- 
aware when he wrote that no etoae minarets were 
erected prcTiousiy to that of Kalauo b 118+, They 
are precisely scmiEar in construction to the later 
Micnliik mtnaretG, starting from a iquare base, changing 
to an octagon^ resolved into a cylinder. A spiral 
staircase within led up to windows whence the 
[puezZEDs cbaated the call to prayer.* 

The caliph Hakim is one of the best knowD 
characters in Egyptian history^ yet a character bo 
coatradictory and bizarre that his biographers are 
inevitably reduced tu the weak can^Eufiioa of eKplais- 
ing hie conduct by the unsatisfactory solution of mania. 
He wa& the only son of the exemplary 'Aziz and his 
Christian wife^ — the water of two patriarchs,- — and ia 
another witaess to the truth of the sayiQg that clergy- 
men's relations are 110 better than other folk. Emerging 
from the upper branches of a lig tree at the age of 
eleven to enter i^pon the dazzling lustre of the throne, 
the boy had an unfortunate training. His governor, 
the SiaronraD eunuch Bargawan, — whose Dame is still 
to be read in one of the lanes 0^ the Beyn-el-Kasreyn 
— amused himself in the PearS Palace in the G^irden 
of KafiJr, whilst the Berber and Turkish troops fought 
each other in the atreeta. Ooe of Hakim's early 
experieocea waa the presentation of the Berber general's 
head by the victarious Turkiah guard. It was but a 
short step to the murder of the regent, and after four 
yearft of very lax tuteUge the youth of fifteen assumed 
full powers. 

" As the yomig caliph came more before the public, 
the eccentricities of hifl character began to appcBr* 
Hia &traage face, with ita terrible blue eyes, made 

^ See M. TBO Berehem, Natti tH'ArJreologie arjbt (iSji), 
37-36. 
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people fihritik ; hia big poice made them tremble. Hi? 
tutor bad called him < a lizard,' and he had a creepy- 
slippery way of gliding among his ajbjects that ex- 
plained the nickcdme. He bad a paseiDQ for daikness, 
would SUTnmQn Kia council to meet at night, and would 
ride about the streets on his grey asa night after night, 
Bpyiag into the ways and opinions of the people under 
pretence of inspecting the maiket weights and measureB. 
Night Wafi turaed idto day by hifi command. All 
buEiness and catering wae ordered to cake place after 
sunset. The shops had to be opened and the houses 
iUummated to serve his wbiiDj aod when the poor 
people overdid the tbiag and began to frolic in the 
un^i^onted hourE^ repressive orderiQ were issued j womea 
forbidden ta leave their homes, and men to siX. in the 
booths. Shoemakers were' ordered Co make no out- 
door boota for womei], bo that they might not have 
the wherewithal to stir abroad, and the ladies of Cairo 
were not only enjoined on no account to allow them- 
selves to be aten at the lattice-windows, but might not 
even take the air on the flat roofs of their houses. 
Stringent regulations were issued about food and drink- 
Hakim was a zealous teetotaller, as aiJ Muslims are 
expected to be. Beer was forbidden, wine was con- 
fiscated, vines cut down, even dried raisins were contra- 
band ; malukhfya (Jews' mallow) was not to be eaten, 
and honey was seized and poured into the Nile. 
Games, such as the Egyptian chess, were prohibited, 
and the chessboards burnt. Doga were to be killed 
wherever found tn the streets* but the fineat cattle 
iMiild not be slaughtered save at the Feast of Sacrifice. 
Those who ventured to disobey these decrees were 
scourged and beheaded, or put Co death by some of 
the novel forms of torture which the ingenious caliph 
delighted in inventing. A good many of these strange 
regulations were no doubt inspired by a genuine re- 
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forming spirit, but it was the spirit of a. mad reformer. 
The lively ladiea of Cairo have alw^iys Deeded a tight 
hacd over theiti,, but who could expect to reStmin a, 
woman by coniiacating her boots ? The prohibition 
of intoxicating liquors, gambling, and pablic amuse- 
ments, was in keeping with the character of a sour and 
bitter puntanj and waa doubtless intended aa much to 
improve the moraJs as to Tex the aou!s of his aubjects. 
But the nightly wanderings, the needJesa restrictiotis 
and harassing regulations coDceroisg immaterial details, 
were signs of an uDbalanced mind. Hakim may have 
meant well according to his lights, but his lightfl were 
strangely prismatic." 

It is ditEcult to discover the method iti this mad- 
ncM. At first ChriBtians were tolerated ; then, about 
1005, began a course of contemptible persecution, 
petty annoyarces, foolish badges and liveries, and 
other humiliations, followed by wholeeaJe con^sca- 
tions and destruction of churchea. But the Muslims 

fared almost as 111. Vezlrs, whether Christiana or 

Muslims^ were indiscriminately aBssiBg!Da,tedar executed. 
The great Gawhar's son was treacherously murdered 
in the palace. OfHcials of a,ll grades and all creeds 
were barbarously tortured and wantonly killed. A 
distinguished general, after putting down a rebellion 
which kept Ejtypt in a tumult for two years, happened 
to disturb Hakim when he was' cutting up a murdered 
child, and paid for his indiscreiion with his life. Yet 
at the very time when these horrors were being enacted, 
the young caliph was busily siiperin tending the decora- 
tion of the mosijue that bears his tiame,^ and also 
founding the remarkable Institution called the " Hal! 

* El-Hakim alao bnilt (he " Oratory of the F«iit " (Mujalk- 
L-'ld] b«f.idt: th« Bab-Cti-Naar, i niOSi]Ue at Maks beside the 
NU(!, ard another ia the district called Rauhida to tht iotlth 
of Katai', near Mnkactam. See Hhtary, riS. 
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of Science" (Dar-el-'Ilm), in Ehe preciocu of the 
Great Palace, where learned meo of aiil ahadea of 
opinion met together and discussed eperythiug under 
the sun with the resources of a well- appointed library. 
These meetings of a parliament of religiona recall the 
debates of Akbar's later " Hail of Worship '* at Agra, 
Dor is this the only point of resemblance between the 
two sovereigna, coDtraated as they are in moat reop^cta. 
Akbar allowed himself to be worehipped as a deity, 
and Hdlcim catnc at last to a similar result, and both 
Were led to it by Shi'a influences. 

No doubt those long lonely rides on his grey ass 
about the desoJace Mukattam hills, those nights io the 
obaerratory on the slopes where he worked out hia 
astrological chimeras, minmered to a mind deeply 
Imbued with the mystical teaching of the Shi'a. He 
was the Imam, through whom God revealed Himself 
to the ignorant world ; he was the only possessor of 
the divine secrets^ it was an eusy step, aod a logical, 
to argue that he waa Ehe incarnation of thedeity-^that 
he was God. It took more than twenty years to bring 
him to this point, but aided by the preaching of some 
PersiaD mystica he arrived there about lOiS. It is 
true his preachers had poor eiiccess in their miseton of 
proclaiming the divinity of Hikim. One was set 
upon and murdered to the joy of the orthodox ; 
others desecrated the Old Mosque of *Amr with their 
blasphemy, and the people rose and slew them ; 
Darazy, who afterwards gave his name to the strange 
sect of the Druies in the Lebanon, was hupted to the 
palace and With difficulty saved by the caliph's per- 
sonal interposition and ready lie, Nobodv accepted 
the new doctrine, raonBtrou& to orthodox ears i and 
probably the bulk of the people were not even 
moderate Bhi'a but realty Sunnis of the otd school. 
Misr was in an uproar, and tvithin an ace of a revolii-_ 
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tion ; bat the aegro troapa did their savage woric, the old 
capital was looted, houses were burst open, young girk 
dragged away, and a reign of terror silenced the outcry. 
The tortured people gathered in themosquej and prayed 
for help. 

Help came, but from an unexpected quarter. The 
bkck troops had gone too far, and their rivals, the 
Berbers and Turks, leas out of humantty than mere 
jealousy of power, joined together io GuppreBaing the 
common enemy. Even Hakim lost his control over 
the army. He also aet a powerful influence against 
him in the harim^ He slandered his sister's chastity. 
The Princesa Royal refiiaed after this to stand between 
her brother and his fate. A conspiracy was formed 
and when, od the i^th of February lozi. Hakim took 
one of hia accustomed ridea to the hills^ dauntless and 
unconcerned aa ever, he never returned. His ass and 
hi* coat, slaahed with dagger cuts, were found, but hts 
body had disappeared. For a long time people fear- 
fully expected his returo, u the Duzeslo the Lebanon 

do to this day. 

After so horrible a nighlirare Cairo stood in sore 
need of rest. It came, but not at once. Military 
tyranny was succeeded by the corrupt rule of a court 
clii^ue; a terrible fMnine in 1025 drove the atarving 
people to highway robbery; the treasury waa ex- 
hausted,, the very slaves of the palace mutinied, and 
Syria was in open revolt, whilst the Dew caliph;, 
Hakini'& son, amused hioiself with siDgers and dancers 
and bricked up young girls to starve to death in the 
mosque. The luck of the Fatimids was not yet cx- 
hauated, however j and good NileSj, a vigorous sup- 
pression of the Syrian rebellion by an energetic 
viceroy, and a temporary quieting down of the soldiers' 
jealousies, gave Egypt a quarter of a century of com- 
parative tranquillity. The ralley of the Nile waa now 
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almost all that was left to the Fatimids. Their grea 
Barbarydominionshad completely fallen away by iOij.6, 
and the did Mediterranean supremacy had departed 
for ever. Syria was held with difficulty by force of 
armfi^ and though Arabia, from Medina to the Yemen 
and HadramawiCj yielded homage to the Egyptiio 
calipha, ItB Shi'a emir waa nothing lesa than an inde- 
pendeat Boverdgn. The extraordioary fact that for 
forty Weeks in 1058-9 the Fatzmid caliph was priyed 
for in the mosques of orthodox Baghdad ^ testifies to 
political intrigues in the eastern caliphate rather than to 
any real access of power to the Fatimids. 

In Egypt, however, they were atill tirdiaturbed. 
A new caliph, el-Mvistanslr, a baby of eight months* 
succeeded to the throne in [056, and kept it, by no 
special virtue or effort of hie own, until 1094, and his 
long occupation — it can hardly be called reigp — com- 
prised alternations of surprising prosperity and desperate 
distress. In spite of the evil influence of his mother, 
a Sudiny bUck,. who imported many of her savage 
compatriotB to overawe the capital, the country enjoyed 
exceptional tTa,Tic|uinity in the inidcile df the eleventh 
century. We have the evidence of Nasir-i-Khuarau, 
in 1047-9, who states unconditionally that Egypt was 
then in affluence, and that he had never krown auch 
tranquiliity and security as he saw there. The caliph 
MuBtansir was exceedingly popular, andl no one went 
in fear of violence or rapacity from his government. 

* It was efCfl bs'lieved that the ^Abbasid caliph would be 
lent » priiuner to Cairo, and hh Fatimid rival iiad b gllc eage 
GonBitrticted for him, and apent a couple af milLian dinars in 
preparing the Weat Palace for his expected gruest. The 
'Atibaaid ibrone and roy^l robes and tnrbaiii were actually 
deposited in Cairo, afld remained theretiUthe rime ofSaladin, 
wlio re&ttired tlie robes, but the throne waa kept, and 
wards set Up Er the moique of Beybars. the Gaslia^flcir. 
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Order reigned suprernet apd the very jewellen apd 
moDEychangera did not troublie to shut the doors of 
their shops agaiaat ihicTes. The shops m Cairo itself 
were reckoned at over twenty thousand^ and all were 
the property of tlie caliph, and paid him from two to 
ten dinars a momh. He owned, it was eaid, 2O,000 
housefl, five or six storeys high, let out in lodgingSi at 
monthly rents averagirg eleven dinars (or ^70 a 
year). The houses were well built of good Btone^ 
not brick, and were separated by delightful gardens. 
There were then no city walU (the first walls having 
fallen to ruin, and the second not built till forty 
years later), but the lofty houses theniselves^ aaya the 
travelleFi were ^ImoBC like fortifications^ and each 
palace or jnansion was a. castle by itself.* There 
was a space of a mile between Cairo and Misr, 
covered wi:h gardens and country-houses, but flooded 
at the ttme of the inundation so that it looked like 
a sea. 

The Persian saw one of the great ceremonies of the 
Cairo year, the cutting of the dam of the canal at 
Misr by Mustauair in person. The caliph rode at 
the head of ten thousand horsemen, whose saddles and 
harness and horse-armour were adorned with gold and 
precions stoncB, with silken housings embroidered with 
tbe caliph'e name. Led camels bpre litters richly 
decorated, and even the nmlea had their share of 
jewelled harness. Regiment after regiment the army 

I ' JUisir-eUKhusrau sEatea chat the eit:y was then divided 
iota ten quaners, namely, the Har3.t Bargawin, H. Ziiwcyla, 
H- el-GawJariyi (ccrtaia troopa originally from Barbary), H. 
eJ-Umara (of the emiri), H, cd-Deylima (Penians), H. tt- 
RuiD (Oreeki), H. el-BatUiya Cm-Jginalliy tome of Gawhar's 
wetcrana), Kasr-eih Shawk (a subsidkry palace}, 'Abid-tsh- 
Shera (ho-ughc elavea), H. el-Masimida (Mssmuda Berhcn), 
He mentions only fiie gates; the Bab en-Na^r, B. el-Futfih, 
fi. el-Kantara, E. Zitweyla, and B, eL-Khaiig. 
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dcEiled towards the mouth of Ehe canal : Berbers 
the Kitama mbcj io,qqo strongj, descended from the 
▼et^erana of Mo'iiz j Maghiabis, 15,000; MaBmuda, 
20,000; Turks and Perstaos, called "the £4&t«J'n&," 
though born in Egypt, io,OQo; Bedawjs from the 
Higaz, 15,00a; Suddny blacks, 30,000; lUves, 
chamberlains^ officials of all ranks, poets ?nd doctOfB', 
princes from Morocco, from the Yemen, from Nubia, 
AbysHinia, Asia Minor* Geor^a, Turkistan, and eren 
the souB of a sultan of Delhi, whose mother had 
settled at Cairo. The caliph himself, a handsDme' 
land amiable- loo king young mao, clean shared, and 
dressed in a long robe of pure white, rode a mule 
without any omanicnts. Three hundred Fersiani of 
De^lem on fout, dressed in Gfeek biOCade, formed 
his escort, carrying axes and pikes. A great dignitary 
bore the psrasol of state beside him, aod eunuchs 
burned inCense on either hand. AJI the people fell 
on their faces as the catiph passed to the silken teat at 
the mouth of the canal, aod as fioon as he cast 3 
javelin at the dam they fell to with pick and ahovej, 
and the NUe Sowed in. Then all the world went 
sailing od the river in great joy, hieaded by a boatful 
of deaf and dumb for the sake of luck. 

The Persian was fortunate in the time of his sojourn 
in Egypt* Very evil days were in store for it, in 
which Cairo suffered its iirst spoliatioti aiDce its 
foundation a century before. For nine years ( 1050-8) 
an able vezCr, el-Yazury, kept the upper hand over 
the various Actions. He did his best to deal with 
the ever -recurring mcD^ce of famine, and it \t posaible 
that the ruins of " Joseph's granaries " near Masr~eU 
*Atifka, which Beajamin of Tudela mentiona as early 
a3 1170, represent the gtnrehouses for com which he 
laid up against years of scarcity, [n tho«e days there 
was no Willfigcks or Scott MoncriefF to plan barrages 
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and damSf and mak? the great river the EcrVRnt of the 
poorest fellah. If th'e Nile at the seafioc of inuqds^tioi: 
did not rise above the lineB on the Nilomecer at Roda 
known by the omintms names of the degrees of Munkir 
and Nakir, the two angeU of the graive, a famine 
iaevitabjy ensued^ and with the faoitcie c^me too often 
pUgLie, and misery atid hunger led to disotder and 
crime. The cause and eflect recurred with the regu- 
larity of a machine. Yazury's granaries staved off the 
danger for 3 while at the Capital ; but after he was 
poisoned in 1058, there was no one to control the 
warring facuons. Forty changes of vezira in nine 
years show the jnsubility of the govemmeiit. The 
caliph li&tened to the advice of anybody, ^od men of 
straw formed his counciL The real rulers were the 
Turkish troops, who united with the Berbers and 
drove the hated Sudanis out of Cairo> The blacks 
established iheinBelvea in Upper Egypt^ where their 
license terrified the people and prevented cultivation f 
the Berbers, expelled in turn, overran the Delta and 
deliberately destroyed the irrigation fiystem in order 
to starve the feikhFii* Meanwhile the Turks looted 
the capital, despoiled the beautiful palaces of the 
caliphs, dispersed their priceless collections^ O'f works 

1 Makrhy %utB au invenEofy of the caliph's obfrU J^ virti 
far too ioi^g to quoTe. It includes ^apart from immeiiNe 
stores of precious atDnei., pUte^ crystal and gold vasea, 
rich brocades and cloth of gold, and all kinds pf pottery), 
cups ai bezDar engrafed with the najtie af Han'iti t^r-RasKid, 
enacnelied plates, tliie gift o^ a Roman emperor to 'Aziz; 
the sword of the Prophet, the breastplate af the martyr 
Hoaeya, the s^ord of Mo'izz, and qiianticiea of jewellied 
dag-get*, javeiini, and other armj ; Inlaid gold dishei, ink- 
stands, «tc.; chest boards wucked in gold on «ilk, with gold 
and jjlver, irorjand ebony pieces ; steel miTrorB, ambe-rcupE, 
a table of sardonyx, a peacock of gold with eyes of ruby &nd 
featheca of en2.[nel, an antelope spotted with pearli, and a 
tnrban, the jewels of which weighed 17 lbs.; thirty-eight 
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of ait, p^recioua stones aod jewellery, and worst of all 
broke up their incomparable library of ioo,ooa manu- 
BCriptB — some of them books which orienuHnG still 
search for in rain — and used these tteasurea of learniDg 
to mend their boota, to light their fires, or evcD threwi 
them wantonly out on. the rubbish heapa. 

Upper and Lower Egypt being held by predatory 
baflda of Sudanis and Eprber.5, the capital was cut off 
from BUpptiea when the great famine begac in 1066. 
SeTen yeara it lasted without a siga of relief, and 
Egypt was nearly ruined. Terror of the dis- 
banded troops la the provinces paralysed the felkhin, 
and nothmg viaa done to mitigate the effects of the 
low Nilea or to sow for the next season. Cairo and 
Misr, deprived of their usual supplies frocn the pro- 
vincesj felt the scareity most severely. We read of 
^8 being paid for a loaf of bread, of a house bartered 
for a quarter of flour, of ladtes of quality throwing 
away their useless jewellery which QO One would take 

in exchange for food, and of hordes, aBseS;^ and even 
dogs and cats, bought at high prices aod hur^grily 
devoored. Soon there was not a. beast to be killed, 
and the caUph's stable wae brought so low that his 
starved grooma could ooly muster three sorry nags. 
The people began to kidnap and eat each other. 
Human ilefih was lold by the butchers. Thea came 
the plague apd mowed down every soul id house after 
house with its sudden secret scythe. Famine aad 
plague are no respecters of persons. The great 
Auffered alike with the poor. Proud noblemen tried 
to earn a crust of bread by serving in the public bath 



•C2t«' barges, one of silver; the caliph Zahir's tent of 
thread retting on silver pole*, and the marquet of YazSry_ 
a maM of exquiEite dedgne which took fifty artists nine 
yeara to Gomplrtf, the pole of wtiicli was 110 feet high, and 
the ctrcumference of the tent nearly 1000 feet. 
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The calipti himself, despoiled by the Turks and 
deaerted by hh household — even hie wife and daughters 
fled to Baghdad to MCape the pest — owtd hia daiJy 
rations, of two losTes to the charity of a schokr'^s 
daughter. 

Those sevea lean years of icdescribable misery and 
crime had never before been approached iij Egypt. 
At last they came to so eaii. The haireftt of 1073 
was bountiful, the leader of the Turks was " cue in 
pieces Braall," and a great TCiir came to the rescue of 
the tottering State (1074). This was Bedr el 
Gemalyj for whom the caliph sent in his difltresB. 
Bedr was an Armenian, but not a Christiati, and began 
his career as a &lave. His marked ability had raised 
him to aucSi high offices aa the gpTeruOrfihip of 
Damascus aiid afterwards of 'Akka (Acre). He was 
the man for the crisis, and by a fortunate omen a Koran 
reader wsh actually rieciting to the caliph the verse, 

" And God has helped you with Bedr " ' when 

Bedr entered the presence. " Mad yog read any morCi" 
cried the delighted caliph, " your head would hare 
been cut off." The iamous general made short work 
of the Tyrkish oligarchy. The leaders were all 
killed, by a treacherous but salutary trick, in a siiiglc 
night. The reign of terror in Cairo was over. Bedr 
was appointed commander-in-chief, vezir of the aword 
and pen, chief kady, and director of the Shi'a pro- 
paganda — genera I ESGiniD, prime minister, cardjoalj, and 
lord chancellor in one. H« tirst brought back order in 
the capital, aTid then marched through the provinces, 
defeating, slaughtering and subduing Berbers, Sudanis, 
and Arabs, till law reigned supreme from Alexandria 
to Aswan. The peasantry, restored to peace and 
iccurity, laboured cheii laods again, the revenue rose 

'-The vers? of »ur»e nkit to the baitie of Bedr in (he 
»riy carmr of Mohammad, 
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by leaps and bounda, and for twenty years the country^ 
enjoyed pIcateouB prosperhy. 

Cairo benefited incalculably by the large acdi nobte 

policy of the great Armeoian. For a century since 
the days when *Aziz built the Wicst Palace and the 
Pavilion of the Pearl, there had been few important 
i^dditiDQfl to its architecture. Hakim, indeed, had 
finished his father'^ mnsqu?, and built the Hall of 
Science. Mustansir's faTourite residence was his country 
palace at Heliopolis, where he had a kiosk modelled 
after the holy but distinctly Pgly Kasha of Mekka, 
with a pool of wine to represent the well of Zetn- 
zem ; and there he made merry, with exceedingly un- 
orthodox sarcasms upon the black stone and bad 
water of the Arabian original. With the rule of 
Bedr, Cairo once more heard the sound of the trowel. 
In Fiew of the recent invaEion and spoliatioTi of the 
city by tosurgent troops the Er^t necessity was to 
fortify it for defence* The old wall of &un-burnl 

brick had practically disappeared in the growth of the 
town which now spread outside the three gatee built 
by Gawhar. These gates were now taken down and 
rebuilt of stone (j 187-91} ao as to enclose r larger 
area — the Greek Quarter at the south, for ex.inlple, 
wae now taken within the wall — and a new wal! of 
brick was carried round tlie city. It was afterwards 
enlarged by Saladin, but some of the wall of Bedr 
still remains. On the north it utill connects the Bab- 
en-Nadr with the Bah-el-Futuh, and extends to a 
bastion about jjo feet west of the latter, and to a 
re-entering angle some zoo feet east of the Bab-eo- 
Naar.. There is also a piece of the w.iU among the 
houses near the Bab-Zuweyla on the south face of 
the enclosure, and as late as 1S42 p portion 
west wall was atill tm be seen at the west side c 
Ezbekiya. 
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The three great gates stand practically unchanged, 
though the towers of the Zuweyla gate were shortened 
to receive the minaretfi of the mosqye of el-Muayyad 
in the lifteentfai century. These gates are the moat 
impressive monijiiienty of the Facimid period, but 
they are Byzantine, not Saracenic, Accoirding to 
the Armenian chronicler Abu-Saiih, a Copt, **John 
the Monk," planned the walls and gitea for the 
Armenian vezir ; but whatever share he had in 
designing the lie of the walls, he could never have 
been the architect of these Norman -looking gatea.i 
The Topographer ie evidently right in Hlating that they 
were built by three brothera from Ede&aa — a city full 
of AfnieniaDB whefe Bedr^ with hig Syrian experiences 
would naturally seek his architects — each of whom 
built one gate. The statemeat is amply confrrnaed, 
not only by the style, which clearly belongs to the 
Syrian-Byzantime school, but also by various maaon's 
marks in Greek letters, Z, H, If, etc. In short, as M. 
Tan Berchem has pointed out, the gates and enceinte 
of Cairo belong to what is calEcd the Templars* (as 
disttaguisbed from the French) style of milLtary 
architecture, — " the great Byzantine aad Saracenic 
school of which the chief characieriaticfi may be traced 
in various countries and at divert epochfi, at Con- 
stantinople) Nica^a, Brusa, Adalis) and the Pamphylian 
citjes, in the old Arab fortreases of northern Syria, 
in the style of the Templars and the military buildings 
of the post-cru£3>de Saracens, such as the enceinte 
of Jerufialera," etc. The leading features of the 
style are Ecguarc bastions and square or round headed 
openings, contrasting with the Persian arches of the 
Fstimid mosques and the round ba&tions of Saladio^s 

'Abu-Salih, f. ji^, Malkrixy, 1. 3^1, Set the; admirable 
Natft of M, vaa fierchem (i S^i j, 37-7=, for an ardij tectural 
tixaminAdon oi the walla and gaces. 
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couDtry, and had ruled, on a whole, both wisely and 
large-mindedly* Fifm and yet mild, the virtua! sove- 
reignty of Bedr and hia son had rtriAtT^A inwnen&e 
lemces to Egypt. If chey accumulated vast wealth — 
Afdal is said to hare left over ;^3,ooa,ooD in gold, 
and the milk of his herds of cows w^s fanned ia one 
year for ^i 51750 — they earoed their fortunes by hard 
and inteLligent work ; they were juat and generous, 
and the Copta had much to thask them for. Even 
A-bu-'Aly» with his eccentric rcTsvaj qf the doctrine 
of the concealed Imam, who actually ^gured on the 
^coinage, inherited the wise tradition of his father and 
grandfather, a-nd showed himself lokrant and mild, a 
good friend to the Christians, and a patron of learniDg. 
From the time of Bedf, Egypt, tt wilJ be realized, 
had become s country ruled no longer. by caliphs but 
by Tezirs. It waa the old story of the Merovingian 
major domo translated into Arabic. Indeed, &ince the 
terrible despotism of Hakim no caliph had exercised 
personal authority in ihe great affairs of state, except 
el-Amir, who tried for a few years to be his own 
prime-minister, with the help, however, of the monk 
Iba-Kenxia, but the experiment was not a success. 
The monk bfcaitie too inflated^ and was scourged to 
death. HI-Anitr'i cruelty made hitn detested^ and 
one day aa he was iriding back from the Hawdag, or 
"Litter," the cauntry-hoiise On the island of Rod a 

in which he conaulted the desert tastes of his Bedawy 
bride, he was assassinated by eome lema'ilian As^^Bsina 
(1130). He had it least the virtue to found a 
mosque, the Gami* el-Akmar (Grey Mosque), tn 
Beyn-el-Kasreyo. After this the caliphs resigned 
themselpes to a succession of vezirs, who were thera- 
Belves the itietrumenta of military factions. The 
spiritual sanctity and secJudion of the Fdtimid pontiffs 
were 8tilJ obeerved, as we hive seen in the description 
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of the embassy of the two knightSf but ode must 
believe that thcfi reverence had degeQerated into Bome- 
thing like a t'arce. The murderB of Amir and Z^adr i 
the early imprisonment of Haiiz, and his later thraldom 
to his drunken negro guards, who killed the gallant 
Rudwanj vezir^ soldier, and poct, in front of the Grey 
Mosque^ and who made the caliph poison his own son 
by thi: hands of his Chri&tian physician; the awful 
sceac of bloodshed ia the very palacC], aoiid which the 
baby Fai'z was exhibited to the trembling CGurt as 
their spiritual Imam '- — these do not point to any real re- 
verence for the niyBtical caliphate of the Shi*a. Faineant 
caliphs had long been known at Baghdad, and their rivals 
OP the Nile were equally ehadows of a mighty name* 

The last horror was too much even for the tong- 
Buffering people of Cairo. The murder of the caliph 
Zafir shortly after the murder of the Kurd vezir Ibn- 
M-Salar ; the maasacre tn the pala,ce ; cbe peculiar 
un natural nesB of the crimes od the part of a kinBcnan 
and boonfellow ; the atrocioufl brutality of exposing the 
child-caliph of four yeara to the terror of such a scene 
of bUood and anguish, roused a storm of vengeance, 
The new vezir, *Atiba8, the ifificigator, fled from a 
hail of Htones, and was killed near the Dead Sea ; the 
actual assassin, Nasr, was delivered up by the Templars 
of Paleatine, for a blood-mooey of ^30,000, to the 
women of th'g palace, who tortured him, and sent him 
through the streets of Cairo,, maimed and blinded, to 
be crucified alive at the Bab-Zjweyla, In their des- 
perate straits the women had sent locks cf their hair 
to the governor of Uahmuneyn in Upper Egypt, and 
the emir Talai', son of Ruzzik, responded galUntly to 

^ The iceae is described by Che Arab prince Osainaj who 
WB8 St Cairn at the time, and wu a friend of ■'Abbas, the 
murderer both of the rexir and ot the caliph. See Deren- 
bourg, V'rr iTOuiama, lOJ-jfio, 
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the appeal (1154). Waving the eloquent tresses he 
rode ipto Cairo^ followed by an Arsb guard, and when 
he had assumed the vezirate in the Dar-el-Mamun,^ 
the capital recovered Icb confidence. Talai^ who fol- 
lowed the custom of recent vezire and styled himself 
" king/' el-Melik es-Salih, was the last buttress of 
the failing dynaEty. Me wad a man of Culture, a. pOet, 
accesaible, generous, and politic. Hi^ mosque, still 
CO be seen near the Bab-Zuweyla, bears wituesv to his 
pioufl munificence. He tried hie beet to turn aside 
from Egypt the Btorra that was threatening from the 
pnlitical compticacions in Syria and Palestine ; but the 
palace women found that they had called to their 
rescue an au&tere nnorslist, and ungratefully put him to 
death. " His last words were a regret that he had 
not conquered .Jerusalem and exterminated the Franks, 
and a warning to his son to beware of Sliawar, the 
Ar^b governor of Upper Egypt^ The regret aud 
the warning were well founded. Shawar deposed 
and executed the vezir's son Ruzzik at the beginoiDg 
of I [65, and within the year the Christian king of 
Jerusalem was in Egypt." 

Before turning Id the invasiion of Cairo by the 
Crusaders, the conquest by Saladin, and the end of the 
FatimidB in the death of the last caliph el-'Adid» a 
few words murt be said on the remainB of the city 
which the falling dynasty had created and maintained 
in exceptional splendour. Of all their buildings only 
the three great gates, part of the wails, and the re- 
maina of four - mosques, bear witness to the Fatimids. 

"^Thip piiUc^, founded by a,n eftdier vezirf wsj turned 
into a college bySaLaditL. It Stood near the preBeflt mojque 
of e]-A&]iraf in the Ohuriya street. 

3 Th« Diosque of ez-Za^r, fouinded by chat caliph in ti3^, 
still exi«tx at the corner of the Sukkariya, and is known as 
the Garni' d-Fikihiyin {or d-FaJcaliiny)^ bwt i: was entirely 

kr^buiLi in 1735' 
>S9 
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The palaces have utterly gone: ttiey were not uBcd by 
their successors, and gradually fell to ruin. " O cen- 
surer of my love for the song of Fatiitia," wrote Omira, 
the poet, before I174» "join In my tears over the 
desolate hall& of the twin Palacea**' The Hall of 
Science, the Dar-el-Mam JDj, the Palace of the Vcdra, 
and all the other mansions, and pleasure houses of 
the Shi'a. caliphs and their court have liisappeared. 
There was no wanton or general destruction: the 
buildiagB were eimply de&erted and neglected under 
the new Orthodox regime, and neglected houHes 
soon fall to ruin, Of the few remaining monuments, 
the oldest that can be regarded sb authentic is the 
mosque of el-Hakim — for the Azhar retains little 
of its original architcctyre or decoration. The 
Akmar mosqae in Beyn-el-Kaereyn built by the 
caliph Amir is remarkable as the lirst mosque buih of 
Btone : the earlier moaques were all of brick. Ouly the 
facade, howewr, ts of atone, well-ahaped and joined, 
and finely sculptured. The interior arches are of brick 
OQ marble pillars. " Smalt and ruined as it is, it has 
the feature, unique among Fatimid mosques, of a fine 
fa5ade (unfortunately hidden by a formles& erectioti 
which the Monnniients Commission has vainly nought 
to obtain power to remoTc), very unlike the ordinary 
plain exterior of the early mosques, and deserving 
special notice for the shel! ornament of ita fluted niche, 
the rosette of open tracery composed of inscriptioTIG 
and ornamenta, and the Bide niches, stirmounted by a 
Kufic frieze." ' Two inscriptions giving the name of 
el-Amir and the date 519 a.h, (1H5} belong to the 
foundation, and two otherB record the reBtoratEon of 
the mosque by the tmir Yelbugha es-Salimy in 799 
(1396}, bur this restoration fortunately made but 

^ Hen Bey. Ca'-^h^i of ike N^tiimal Mhihhh «f Arai/ Art, 
mUK'cI by S. Lane-Ponle, Hitlv, 
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slight alteratione in this interesting building. The 
mosque of the vezir Talli* ibo Ruzzlk, fiear the 
Bab-Zuweyla (1160), though much dilapidated, shows 
a notable advance in decorative skill, and the rich 
detail of iu arabesques lb scarcely Burpsssed by any later 
work+ Fatimid decoration is well illnstrated by several 
impMiftant examples in the Museum of Arab Art. 
Especially to be flcudied are the panelled doors with 
fine foliate carving and LOi9cription& (of el- Hakim) from 
the Azhar m03<]iie; and the three mihrabs Of prayer 
niches, two of which came from the Azhar (one bears 
an inacription recording its erection there by cl-Acnir 
in 1 125), and the third from the chapel of Seyyida 
Rukeyya of about 1135. The last ig a marrei 
of intricate geomeirica! panel-work and arabesque 
and Kufic orniLnicni. 

Unhappily, if heterodox opinioas encouraged artistic 
developnent, they al&o led ta the destruction of its 
achievements. Had the FatimidB not been hereticB, 
their bcautifut palaces with their thousands of esqiiisite 
works of art might have been preaerved by their auc- 
ccflsors. As it was, they all bore " the mark of the 
Beast," and the piou& folk of kter nm_e^ were only too 
eager to efface all memories of the schismatic caliphi 
who had lavished their fabulous wealth with adnurable 
taste upon the embelJiahment of their city. 
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/^AIRO at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
^^ was a very different city from the Fatimid royil 
compoiiDd. It coTf^red a much larger apace, in- 
eluded a number of new buildings of a character 
unknowii in Egypt before^ and it possessed a citadel. 
Ail these changes were doe to Saladici, though he 
did pot five to see them completed. To trace in] 
detail thiC eauaes which led to the iavasion of Egypt 
by the Crusading king of Jeruaalem and the ex- 
pul&ion of the Franks by the armies of Nur-ed-din, 
sultan of Damascuii, would carry ub far away from 
our proper smbjcct. The principal element in the 
political situation was the partitioD of die Fatimid ptO' 
Tince of Syria between two new and aggressive powflrs, 
the Crusaders and the Seljuk. Turka. The gradual in- 
jihration of Turkish ofEcere into the Baghdad Caliphate 
had ended in a great invasion of this race, led by the 
Sdjuke., who not anJy subdued the whoEe of Persia and 
Mesopotamia in the middre of the eleventh century and 
made the 'Abbasid caliph their tool, but overran the 
Fatimid domifiioos in Syria, which had always been 
loosely held, took pOEsession of DamaacuB in 1076, and 
were only prevented from invading Egypt by the bribes 
and warlike preparations df the Armeiiian VeZir Bedr el- 
Geraaly. The Seljuk empire broke up at the close of 
the century ;. hut its Syrian fragment, under the 
briJJiant leadership of ihe Atsbeg Zengy and his eon 
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Nur-ed-din, was li:tle lees formidable to the Fatifnid 
autboricy thaa the uadiminiahed empire of the Seljuks. 
Meanwhile a fresh coTnphcation was jmrgducied into 
Syrian fohtics by the Iwginning of the Crusades, the 
recovery of Jerusalem by the ChristianB in 1099, atid 
the esublishmeat there of the Latin Klngdum. Step 
by step the Fatirisid garrisons were driven aouth. The 
ArnlcDlan Afdaf^ Bedr'a boq, after attemptiilg ncgatia- 
tioDS, fought s. aeries of campaigns in Palestine, but the 
advance of the Crusadera was not to be stayed, 
Tripolia fell in iiop. Tyre foHou'ed in ii^^i and 
after a long interval A&caloo, the faet Fatiniid outpost, 
Hurtendered in it 53. The Crusaders now touched 
the Egyptian frooticr, and their fortrcssea at Karak 
and Montreal, by the Dead Sea^, intercepted com- 
TTLUpicatianS with Syria. 

Of the two powers, the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 
and the Turkish Sultanate of Damascus, neither wa& 
itrong enough to crush the other, Egypt was the key 
of the situation. If either power could obtfiin poa- 

seasioD of tlie Nile, it would take its rival on the 
flack and win the mastery. The naturaj combination 
would of course be between the two MuGlim states of 
Da[nascu& and Cairo ; but religious sectarianism barred 
the Way. Nur-ed-dio was a. zealous Muslim of the 
orthodox achool, and would hare no tra^c with Shi'a 
hereiica. The vezsrs Ibn-ea-Salar and Talili' did 
indeed open a diplomatic correBpondeoce with the 
king of DamaacuE, but received little encouragemeot. 
It was not till hie hand was forced by the actual 
presence of a Cru^adrng army at Qiro that Nur-ed-din 
at last seat hii troops to Egypt. The interference was 
due to the quarrels of rival vezfra whq were struggling 
over the remains of the Fatimid power. One of these,. 
Shawar, expelled by Dirgham, appealed to Nur-ed-dln, 
and Dirgham aought the alliaQce of Amalric, the king 
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' Jerusaieirif who had already invaded Egypt to claim 
the yearly subsidy — annua trfliuti pfniio as William of 
Tyre describes ic — which the decrepit Fatimid goTern- 
mcnt had recently paid as bla.ckinai] to lU Chrietian 
neighbour. Shawar returned in n 6+ supported by a 
Syrian army commanded by ShtrkiJh, with his nephew 
Saladin on hie &taC Dirgham, defeated at Bilbeyn, 
made another fitand at Cairo, where he held the Fatimid 
city whilst Shawar and the Syriaoe occupied Misr. 
Popular as Dirgham had been — he wsb a brave Arab, 
who had fought the CruBadera at Gaza and com- 
manded the Barkiya battalion of the Fatimid army — 
he ruined his cause by laying handa on the ii/a^/" 
(pious benefactiops) to meet his military Deceasitie&f 
His followers fdl away, and the caliph withheld his 
countenance. The 6nal scene was tragical : — 

*''Driveo to bay, for the last time he soduded the 
* assembly.' In vain ' thC' druraft beat and the trurapeta 
blared, ma^tha-Hah ! on the battlements ' ; do man 
answered. In vain the desperate emJr, Burrouaded 
by his bodyguard of 500 horBe, all that remained to 
him of a powerful army, stood suppliant before the 
Caliph's palace for a whote day, even until the sunset 
call to prayer, and implored him by the memnry of 
his forefathera to stand forth at the window and bless 
hig cause. No answer came; the guard itsetf gradually 
dispersed, till only thirty troopers were left. Sud- 
denly a warning cry reached hira : * Look to thyself 
and save thy life ! ' — and lo \ Shawar's trumpets and 
drumfr were heard, entering from the Gate of the 
Bridge. Then at last the deserted leader rode Out 
through the Zuweyla Gate : the fickle folk hacked off* 
his head, and bore it in triumph through the streets; 
his body they |?ft to he worried by the Cuts. Such 
vvas the tragic end ofabrare and gallant gentleman, 
poet, and paladtn." 
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As sooTi as Dirgham was disposed of, the Irtrachrrous 
Shawar turded upon hla deliverers, 2nd cslled in the 
lid of Amislric Co drive away the Syrians:. After a pro- 
longed conflict;, an armistice wa^ evencuaily arranged, 
and ba:h armies, Christian actd Syrian, retired from 
Egypt witJiout immediate result. But the invssioiii wa& 
the hegimiing of a permanent occupation. On their 
retara to Damascus the Syrian troops described the 
weakoess of the Fatimid ru(e and urged upon Nur- 
ed-'din the iftiportance of the conquest of Egypt. The 
cautious auhac was slow to move, but when Lhe news 
came that Amalric was again intrigtiLng with Shawar, 
the Syrian army set out a second time for the Nile 
and crossed it just as the CruaaderB came up {' 'fi?)- 
Amalric, howtTier, aycceeded in getting possession of 
Cairo, and made the trea,ty with the caliph which was 
the occasion of the memorable audience of the two 
knights described above (p. 131). Shiikuh, on the 
other hand, OTcrran Upper Egypt,, and Saladin held 
Alexandria for seTenty-liTe days. Then another truce 
was arranged, and the two armies went back respectiTely 
to Syria aad Palestine* The Franks, however, left a 
Resident ^t Cairo and manned the guards of the gates, 
quartering a garrison in the mosqae of el-Hakim^ and 
the rep resell tatioDB of these spectators of the weakness 
and distraction of the governmeDt of Egypt brought 
Amalric back in the following year with the definite 
intention of annexing the land. This breach of faith, 
fallowed by .1 barbarous massacre at Biibeys:, so alarmed 
the Egyptians that they sent urgent entreaties to Nur- 
ed-din^the Caliph even plied him with the torching 
argument of tresses of his wives' hair — and for the 
third time, at the beginning of 1169, Shirkuh and 
Saladin arriTed in Egypt, Thia time they stayed for 
good. Amalric retired withouc even giving battle j 
Shawar, after plotting the tnufder of his rescuera, was 
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arrcACed and executed ; Shirkuh wa& appointed rezir, 
and on his death twD mocths later Saladio was ioTeaEed 
with the robe of office in March 1 169. 

As Tezir of the ShS'a caliph and at the aame time 
viceroy of the orthodox king of" Damascua, Saladin's 
poeitioTi was clearly untenable, and though he carried 
Dti the bLsinesB of state for two year^ in thU anomdoua 
situation it was obvious that the Fatimid caliphate must 
come to an end. The last of the Fatimide was dying, 
and the opportiiQity Was taken to make the nece^Bary 
change. At the Friday prayers on the lotb of 
September 1171, the 'Abbasid caliph of Baghdad 
was duly proclaimed in the moaquea of Cairo. A 
similar ceremony is described by an Arab traveller 
from Spain cwelve years later. 

"In one of these Friday Mosques," says Ibn- 
Gubeyr, " the Sermon was preached to-day. The 
Preacher herein folJowu-d the Sunny rite, beginning his 
sermon with an invocation coDJointiy for the Com- 
panions, the Followers atid their fellows, also far the 
Mothers of the Faithfiil, who are the Wives of the 
Prophet, and for hie two noble unclea Hamza and 
cl-*Abba8 ; — further, he preached so fire a sermon 
aod ao moving 3 discouree that bard hearts were 
humbled and dry eyes shed tears. He delivered his 
sermon robed in black, as is the 'Abbasid rule ; for he 
wore a black cloak over which hung a Saylasan or veil 
of fine black linen, such as in Spain would be called 
an ifiraft ; his turban also waa black, aad he was girt 
with a sword. As he ascended the pulpit, he struck a 
blow on the step with the ferule of his scabbard, when 
he Irst began to go up, such as the congregEition might 
hear, and aS though it were a call to silence, and lo 
the midst of his ascent he struck another blow, and 
when he reached the top, a third: after which he pro- 
nounced the bkesiug, turoixig (irgt to the right and then 
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to the left, Btanding there between two black banners 
that had white marks on them, which were fixed in the 
upper part of the pulpit. On this occasion, Further, 
he invoked a bletising first on the 'Abbasid caliph, 
who is eD-NsBir-li-dini-IJah, the son of el-Muatady, 
and next he prayed for the restorer of his power, 
YuBuTt fiOD qf Ayyub, who is the Sultan Sdladin, and 
then for hia brother and heir apparent, Abu-Bekr, who 
U named Seyf-cd-din (Saphadin)." ' 

The congregatioB who first heard this hiddingr. prayer 
in J 17 1 ahowed httle siirpriae, and there was scarcely 
a murmur. The Shi'a propaganda had probably been 
atteoded with little success in Cairo, and the bulk 
of the people retaitied their leaoings to the orehodox 
creed, in spite of two centuries of dominant here&y. 
At least, the reFolution was accompiished without a 
shock. The last of the Fatimid caliphs passed away 
without hearing of his deposition. His rektiops were 
kept in luxurious captivity, and his slaves and house- 
hold dispersed. The palace^s were too magmliceDt for 
Saladin's modeat wants, and he quartered the ofHcers 
of ht.a army there, and himself occupied the House of 
the Vezire. The great Jibrary of i 20,000 books, 
which had been studiously collected eince the dispersal 
of the earlier library a century before, was given to the 
learned chancellor;, Kady el-F^dil. The treasure was 
distributed or sold. The palaces and every memory 
of the Fatmnds gradually disappeared^ save their 
mosqucB, and orthodoxy once more reigned aupreme 
in Egypt. 

The career of the great champion of Islam was made 
chiefly otitside Egypt. Of Saladin's reign of twenty- 
four years — for reign it was from the beginning,, thqugh 

^ Ihrt-GvLii/r, ed. Wrig^ht, 46, 4.7. This and the Mlowing 
leiitracti from the travels of the Spanish Arab ar^ Tra.nslared 
by Mr Guy le Str&Dge. 
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liaally subject: to the king of Damascus for the 
first fiFc yeare^ — h£ spent but eight at Cairo, and hifi 
greatest triiimphfi, as well as. hi& few r^verseSt took 
place in Syria, Meaopotamia) and Palestine. When 
he left Cairo on the llth of May, liHz, and the 
great oflicerB of the court came to hts stirrup to bid 
feini fgrewdl, as the cavalcade halted by the Lake of 
the Abytisiaiaiis, a irotce ^^ heard above tht muaic 
and the singing: "Enjoy," it cried in the classical 
lines of ao Arab poet, 

" Enjoy the perfume of the ox-eyes of Nejd ; 
Aiter to-oight there wiU be no more ox-eyCB-" 

The evil omen came true : rtiere were no more ox- 
eyes in Egypt for him, and Cairo saw him never 
agaiD> He conquered the land of the Euphrates ; held 
kingly state at Damascus, which he had annexed after 
the death of Nur-ed-din ; won hia great victory at 
Hittin over the Crueadera ; recovered Jerusalem, sacred 
to hici aa well as to Christians, and brought all the 
Holy Land to his feet ; and fought the long duel with 
the chivalry of Europe which wavered abniit 'Akka for 
two years, and ended in the running light with Richard 
of England that hsa made Saladin a household name 
even in Eyropei After the last dash upoc Jaffa and 
its repulse, the treaty of peace was signed, and in the 
following March, 1 193, SaJadin died and was buried at 
Damascus. 

'*The Holy War was over; the five years' contest 
ended. Before the great victory at Hictln io July, 
1 187, not a,n inch of Palestine west of the Jordan was 
IE the Muslims' hands. After the Peace of Ramla 
in. September, II92, the whple land was theirs, except 
a narrow strip of coast from Tyre to Jaffa. At the 
Pope's appeal all Christendom had risen in arme. The 
Hmperor, the Kings of England, France and Sicily, 
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Leopold of Austria* the Duke of Burgundyj the ' 
Count of Flanders, hundreds of famous baroDS aod 
knjghe& of all nations^ had joined with the King and 
Priaces of Fakstine and the indomitable brothers of 
the Temple and Hospital, in the effort to deliver the 
Hqly City and restore the vanished Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. The Emperor was dead, the Kings had 
gone back; many of their nobleat foUowera lay buried 
iD the Holy Land : but Jeruisalem w.aB sdll the city of 
Saladtd, and its titular king reigned over a slender 
realm at Acre. Al] the Btrength of ChriHlcndomi con- 
centrated in the Third Crusade had cot shaken 
Sakdtn^B power. When the triaU and sufferings of 
the five years' war were over, he still reigned un- 
challenged from the mountaina of Kurdistan to the 
Libyan desert, and far beyond these borders the 
King of Georgia, the CaihoHcoa of Armenia, the 
Sultan of Kaniya, the Emperor of Constacitinople, 
were eager to call him friend and ally." ' 

Brief aa was Saladin's residence at Cairo, none of 
Ltfl rulers has left more lasting tracen of h\a influence. 
It is to him that the capital owed the form and extent 
it has borne ever since, until comparatively recent 
times. Its most coDspicuoua feature, the Citadel, was 
Saladia'a creation^ and its most pervasive architectural 
fqrtn^ the Medreaa, waa his introduction. AJI these 
changes were due to his initiative, and when, after 
eight years, he went away, and thenceforth continually 
called upon Egypt to send its contingents to his yearly 
campaigns, he left behind him ol^cers and kinsmen 
who Carried out the great wocka he had begun. 
These works were partly defenBive, and partly re- 
ligious. The defensive works were the Citadel, the 
new wall, and t])e great dike, and bIJ three arc original 

t Features. Hitherto the various rulers of Egypt had 
> Satutfia. 358-360. 
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contfoted thtmaelves with bailding official or royal 
suburbs,, each half 2 mile or so further to the north- 
ea&t. Even the Fatiraid " city " of Kahira, as we have 
seed, wad aD oHiclal and palatial reBidencc of the 
caliphs, not a metTopolia of Egypt. Saladln Was the 
first to elaborate a comprehenaivf' plan af a great 
capital. Instead of fallowing the example of earlier 
aoveretgne and buiJding a new euburb* he resolved to 
unite the existing inhabited districts within one great 
wait, and to crown the whole bjr a citadel. The 
burned city of Misr was then struggling to rise from 
its ashes, like the phtxpix^ aod renew its youth : 
Saladin resolved to help it. The scattered Betilements 
upon the site of the ruined faubourgs were also to be 
gathered in, and the port of Maka was to he joined to 
its city by a wall, as Peiraeus was to Athens. The 
eficlcjaiDg wall wa& to he of Stone, and to prolong the 
defences of Bedr the Armenian to Maks on the west 
and to the hill of Mukattam oa the south;, aod thence 
to ruD round! the remains of the old TowQ of the Tcot 
till it touched the Nile. 

The great scheme was never completed : its author 
was busy on his Syrian campaigns, and probably 
his representatives at Cairo had enough to do to raise 
men arid money for his support without carrying out 
more building than was absolutely neceesary. It is 
alao posaible that further reflection convinced him or 
his deputies that the plan of enclosing so decayed a 
town as Misr was hardly worth the cost of a couple 
of miles of wall. What was actually accomplished 
was this: the wall of Bedr on the north was prolonged 
from its terminus at the canal to the Nile, where the 
fortified tower of Maks was erected ; on the east the 
old wall was prolonged southwards to the Bab-el- 
Wczir, near the wall of the new Citadel ; — the 
Sultan's death stopped the work before a juoccion had 
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been made, and the south and west walls were not 
cTen begun. A large part of Saladln's wdU etil! 
stands: though often luat among houaeB^ they tan be 
traced between the canal and the Iron Gate (Bab- 
el-Hadid, formerly caJled the Bab-el-Bahr, or Nile 
Gate, beside chc fort of Maka, which has dis- 
appeared), where the contrast between the last square 
bastion of the Fatimld wall and the neighbouring 
rounded bastion of Saiadin's curtain, with its bosses, 
watch-towers, and iDopholeB, Is clearly marked. The 
same characteristics are seen tin the east Wall which 
separates the city from the Kait-Bey cemetery, uotil 
a modem style appears at the Bab-el- We zJr.^ A 
portion of the wall at the N.E. angle, with the Burg 
ez-Zafar, Hea outeide in the desert, showing that here 
only has the modern city ahnink within its twelfth 
century limits. 

The walls were but a development of the earlier 
eficeinte of Bedr. The Citadel was a new idea. It 
may have been partly inspired by Saladln'e dislike to 
the palaces 60 intimately associated with the schismatic 
caliphs, for though he did not live to dwell in the 
Citadel, except for a brief vlfiit, there can be no doubt 
that he intended to make it hi& residence, as his suc- 
cesBors did. But the obrious explanation of the fortress 
ia to be found id his SyriaiD experience. There every 
inipnrtant city had its Kaba or castle, aad AOthirg could 
be more natural than that Saladin, looking with a 
soldier's eye at the jutting spur of Mukattam, should 
at once have recognized it as the proper place for a 
citadeK It ia true that whilst commanding Cairo from 
its height of sjo feet, the fortress is itself commanded 
by higher positions on Mukiittam ; but this would 
hardly injure its efficifncy in days of stoue-slings and 
short - tanged mangonels. It was a strong epough 
1 See M- van Bcrchero, N^tt [iSgiJ, 55, 68-70. 
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positioa for cwelFth century engineers^ and no pains 
were spared to make tt impregnable from beceath, in 
ca«e of an inaurreccion in the city. Tht work was 
begun in 1176-7 under the direction of the eunuch 
Karaku&h, one of Saladin's mast faithful emirB, who in 
spite of great aerriceB and warlike deeds has by a strange 
ffeak of fortLce come to be aasociated with the ribald 
antics of KankuBh, the Oriental Punch. It was oot 
till six yeara later that the founder'a inacription was set 
up which sttJi aurragjnts the "Gate of Steps" (Bab- 
el Mudarrag) in the original (weat] part of the Cstadel, 
where we read how " the building of this splendid 
CaBtle,^hard by Cairo the Guarded, oq the terrace 
which joins use to beauty, and space to strength, ibr 
those who seek the shelter of bie pCiWeri — wr.s g^rdered 
by our master the King Strang- to-aid, Salah-ed-tianya 
ma-d-din (Saladin), Conquest-laden, Yusuf^ son of 
Ayyijb» Rcatorer of the Empire of the Caliph ; with 
the direction of his brother and heir the Juat King 
fel-'Adil) Seyf-ed-din AbusBekr Mohammad, friend 
of the Commander of the Faithful ; and un^der the 
management of the Emir of his Kingdom and 
Support of his Empire ICa.raku9.h son of 'Abdallah, 
the slave of el-Melik eo-Nasir, in the year 579'' 

(1183-4). 

The smaller pyramids of GIza were used as quarries 
far the stone* and the m^Mory was executed in part 
by Frank ar European prisoners taken in Saladin's 
wars. The Spanish traveller Ibo-Gubcyr, who visited 
Cairo in 1 183, saw the building ia progress. " Both 
the workmen*" he saya» " whose forged labour is 
employed for buiJding the Citadel and their oTerseera 
are Chriatian prisoners of war of the Franks; their 
nuTnber ia so greait as caoiiot be reckoned^ and butt for 
them there would he no means of carfylng out these 
Works* for Doty they cao support the toil and heavy 
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labour of sawing the marble, dressing the great blocks 
of etone, and of quarryiDg the fosse which encompasAca 
the wail of the Citadel; which fosse is cut like a ditch 
in the solid rock with crowbare, a woDder of wondera 
for ever. Elsewhere there is another buiMiog of the 
Sultan which is being carried out by the Frank prisoners 
who work here; but even those of the Muslims, who 
give their service in these and Bimilar public worka, 
muiC da it at their own cost, for there is no pay given 
to any who work here." Corvee labour was ao new 
thing in Egypt, however fitraage it may have appeared 
to a visitor from Spain. 

The Citadel was not finished till ia.07-8, when 
Saladin's nephew el-Kimil was king. As the chief 
residence and stronghold of every successive ruJer 
down to 1850, tt has been frequendy altered and 
etiUrged by aeTerai of the Mantluk Suhanfi, znA 6nally 
by Mobammad 'Aly Pasha^ aod none of the mosques 
or vestiges of palaces on it belongs to Saladin'a age. 
The old mosque was built by en-Naair xa 1318; the 
more conspicuoiis mosque with aleoder Turkish minaretB 
was begun by Mohammad *Aly in 1824. The '■'Hall 
of Yuauf," believed to be Saladin'a, was part of a 
Mamluk palace. The interior towers are nqt original, 
and the gateway opening on the Ruraeyla was built iq 
the middle of the iSth century. Still there is much 
remaining of the original atructures, besidea the famous 
" Well of the Winding Stajrs,*' 280 feet deep, which 
was excavated by Karakush. Saladin'a walU are still 
preserved in a large part of the enceinte, rhojgh it 
needs some architectural knowledge to distinguish them 
from later additions and fcstoratioDB, and SOTUe of the 
internal passages and constructions date from the 
foundation. The prevalent use of round, alighdy 
truncated, and well-projected bastiom, commanding 
a long stretch of the curtain, the absence of interior 
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chambcra or low loopholes, id the curtain, and < 
trise or square openmgB, beeides certain technical i 
pecuHarmes \q the masonry, reveal the original work, i 
and ^Lssociate it with the Franco-Syrian rather than ' 
the Byzaotine school. ^H 

The last Work of defence Was the great dike of GiZl^B 
on the west bank of ttie Nile. IhTi-Gubcyr describes 
it 35 3 gigantic undercakiog, "The Sultan,'* he says, 
" CO hia giory and 33 a lasting woik that shall serve the 
Deed of the Mudlims, has begun to build a great dike of 
arches to the westward of Miar, and at a distance from 
it of seven miles. This fornns a coDtinviation of the 
embaBkment which, btginning opposite Misr, nias along 
the side of the Nile like a hiEl that has been flattened 
on the ground : after traversing which you come at the 
end of SIX miles to the dike continuing it. This dike 
consists of forty arches, each of the largest size of 
brtdge-arches, and runs in the direction of the delta 
which extends thence to Alexandria. It is a wonderful 
work, and such bb only a king of great foreeight would 
emprise, as a precaution against sudden attack by an 
enemy from the AtcKandrian frontier at the time of the 
inundation, when, the land being under water, the usual 
road becOinefi impassable fot troops. The dike thus 
forms a causeway available at all seasons of need/* ' 
The object of this defence is evident. Saladin had not 
forgotten the history of the successive Fatimid invaeionij 
from the Libyan side, when there was nothing to stof 
them from marching straight to the Nile, and he deter- 
mined to be forearm,Gd. Ibn-Gubeyr mentions that 
there were fears of an attack from the Almohades, who 
after subduing all Morocco and Gouthern Spain, had 
conquered Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli in 1158, till the 
frontier of their victorious leader *Abd-el-Mumin 
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1 Ibn-Gubeyr, ed, Wright, 49. 
^ Eanatir el.tiba. " 
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actually touched the westerd border of Egypt. Saladio 
did well to cake precautions, though the threatened 
inrasiDn never cjime. 

TbtBc defensive works againfit external enemies were 
accompanied by other meaBurea t^ken with a view to 
internal order and content. It muet not be supposed 
chat the new regime had no difficulties to contend wtth. 
However well diaposed the mass of the people may 
have been towards a ruler who showed himself so 
magnanimous, generous, and yet indomitable as Saiadin, 
the traditions of two centuries were not to be uprooted 
in a day. The partiaanS of the Fatimid family Virete 
numerous and active4 Before the dEatli of el-'Adid» 
there was a formidable rising of the bkck troops, 
abetted by the caliph himself, and Saladin had hard 
work to put it down. The Sudanis were at last driven 
to bay and elavightered for two days til! they cried 
quarter, when they were banished the city. The part 
called cl-Mausuriya, outside the Zuweyla Gate, that 
had been covered with their barracks, Was utterly 
burned down, and the site turned into gardens ; so 
that a few years later, when Saladin rode from the 
palace to the new Citadel, he passed between trees 
and Howcrs,, and standing at the mosijue of Ibn-Tuliia 
he could see the Gate of Z^uweyla with no building 
intetTening. Other conspiracies followed, supported 
by the Franks who threatened Alexandria^ and stern 
raeaaures were needed before the new sultan felt his 
power secure. So long as there was a strong party 
Sympathizing with the captife survivors of the fallen 
dynasty there would always be danger. 

How zealous the Shi'a still were may be judged 
by the scene deacrlbed by the Spanish traveller in 
the famous shrine which preaen'ed the head oi 
the martyr Hoseya, in the mosqiie adjoining the 
Great Palace of the Fitimids. "The Head is pre- 
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Bcrred in a cheat of silver burled undergrouDd. o 
which a mighty buiEdjag has been erected such as 
any dcflcriptiM thereof muat fail to portray, for the 
understanding cannot compass it Its walls are 
tapefitried with biocades of rarious kinds^ and it Ib 
set rounii with what are tike great columns, the sann; 
being white candles, thougti some are of Bmalicr size, 
the most beipg set in caDdJe8tick& of pure ailver or of 
silver gilt. Above are suGpended silver lamps, and the 
whole of the pan above this is sec with the like of 
golden apples, and so arranged as to resemble [^the 
chapti at Medina where the Prophet is buried called^ 
er-Roda; and by the beamy and magnificeace thereof 
it rivets the sight, for herein are all kinds of rare 
variegated marblee wonderfully wrought in mosaic 
wprk tiuch A^ Qo imagination can depict, aor can he 
who would deBcribe it attain thereto with any descrip- 
tion. The entrance to this chapel is through a, 
mosque theC is the eqgal of it in regard to the pleaaore 
i)f the eye and the rare eight that it affordsj, for a[l its 
walls are of marble after the fashion above described. 
To the right of the chape! (where the Head is), and 
to the left of it, are two chambere, through which yoa 
enter the same, and each of these is in every particular 
similar to th'R last^ acd curtains in brocade stuiF of 
wondrous workmanship are here hung on all sides. 
But the most curioua of the many things that we saw 
wae on entering this most blessed moscjue; for a stone 
is set JB the wall facing him who enterSj which la soj 
extremely bJack and luBtroua that the whole person ill 
reflected therein, as though it were in an Indian steel 
mirror newly polished. And we saw the people 
kisaiDg this blesaed tomb (where the Head of HOiSeyn 
is buried}, embraciag It with their arms and prostrating 
themselves upon it, after which they would lay their 
bandfi on the pal! that covers it and thenj crowding 
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one on another, circle round, prayiag, weeping, and 
supplicaung Allah — to whom be praiae — for the 
blessing that pertains to this holy gravej, humbling 
themselvea before Him tn fluch fashion as mehs the 
heart and overtonies the feelings of the Spectator; for 
tbis ia a wonderful matter and a Bight that is awful tn 
its aspect. May Aila.h cause us to benefLt by the 
bJessing vouchsafed to this holy Oratory! "' 

Such a demoEHtraiion, recalling the hysterical 
emotions of the Persian PaissioD Play, shows that 
twelve years after the deposition and death of the laat 
Fatimid caliph Shi'z fanaticism was still ardent in 
Cairo. Saladin's mode of dealmg With it WM charac- 
teristic of his 'Btateamanship.. Despite his gentle and 
cbivaEroua nature he was ijuite capable of deice perfie- 
cutioQ "fcir righteoueoesa' sake." A Mtialim f>^ the 
Mtishms, rigidly orthodox, and deeply iirbiied with 
the puritanical ideas of the tlicologians with whom he 
loved to coDTerse, he had no toleratioD for heretics and 
inlidel.s. The grievous conhEtaiion and destruction 
which the Copts iind their churches euFered tn the 
orthodox reformation showed that Saladin's magna- 
oimity did not extend to mattere of faith. But in the 
case of the Shi'a he had to deal with a more powerful 
and dangerous movement, which had two centuries of 
dominance behind it, and he iftet it not by overt perse- 
cution but by a counter propaganda. The people of 
Cairo must be taught the true religion* and then tLere 
would be little fear of heresy. At the tirae of hie 
acceseion there was not a single college in Egypt 
where orthodox theology was taught. This want was 
at once supplied, and Saladin began the foundation of 
those Medrtsas or theological coHegeR which have 
ever since been the leading architectural feiturie of 
Cairo. 

) Iba-Gube^, ed. Wright, 4I1 4.1. 
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In 1 176 he established the first Medreta 
built ifl Egypt. It was ncKt to ihe shrine of the 
Irnann Shafi'y, the founder of the school of orthodoxy 
ro which mo»t Egyptian Mualima have since belonged. 
The tomb-masque may stiJ] be visited in the wilder- 
ness gf graves to the aputh of Cairo, but the college 
has long dieappe^red. la 1 1 83 the shrine ie de&crtbed 
as "a magnificent oratory of vast size, and strongly 
built, standing oppwiBLte to 3 McdreBa^" bo large and 
10 surrounded by buildinge as to reaemble "a town- 
ship with its dependencies. Over a.gainst it is the 
hammam with all other needful ojiiccj, and the build- 
ing and additions are still going on at a coat not to be 
Counted. The Shcykh Negm-ed-din el-Kh^bu^Iiany 
himself Dveraees it, being imam of the mosque, a pious 
learned man. The sjltao of the land, Saladin, has 
munificently supplied all that is required therefor, 
commanding that the buildings^ shall be well cared for 
and beautified, and all expenses set down to him. . . . 
We met this Khabuahany and gained the blessing of his 
prayers — his fame had reached us even tn Andalusia. 
We visited him in his mosque and also at his private 
dwelling within the precincts, a small house with a 
narrow court, and here he oiFcred up prayer for us 
when we left. In all Egypt we did not meet hi 
equaL" J 

' Ibn-Gube^rr, ed. Wright, 44^ 45. This intelligetit traveller 
to whom we owe so many tntt: resting details of Sahdin'ji 
period, gevES a curious description of the grest Karafa 
cemeury to the south of Ca.iro, which is one of the few |>kc:es 
chat carry one back to the days of the Arab >canquest. Here 
lie the bene* of moat of the early warriors and poets and 
divines of [he Town nf the TeJlt, though nothing hui tradition 
identifies their gravel now. In Ibn-Guheyr'a time the identifi- 
C3.tion WAft evLdcjDtiy i!auhtful,forhe declines to be responsible 
fer whiLt be has taki^n from the histories, chaugh he ad.ds, 
pinujly. that "their authenticity is a-bove suvpicJor, if it 
pk&se God." Fas^'ng l>y sttch lej^endary tombs us those q£ 
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Beiides the Shafi'y College, Saladin built a fnedrena 
close to the stroDghatd of the eneniy, the shnoe of 
Hoseyn, turned the old pakcc of Mamtln into the 
Seyf-ed-din college for the Hanaf^ divineS) and built 
anotiieT Tor the ShH^'is and a lifth for the Ma^ikis in 
Misr. lo recording his benefacrions one must not 
forget hia hospitals. Everyone knows the Maristan or 
hospital of the Matnluk Sultaa Kdaun in the Suk-ea- 
NahhafiLH, but it is not generally known that this ngble 



the Prophet Salih, and Reuti^e &on cf Jacob, anJ Pharaoh'n 
wife AsEja, wc And description! of fourteen tombs of tlie male 
(^eSKndants of 'Aiy and five woTiien^ igaf h in it» awn beautirul 
clmpel with its keeper and endowtuent. Among them were 
Zeyn-el-' Abidin, theson of tlie martyr H-cmeyn, Zeyneb his 
fm,t.graud daughter, and Umir-Kulttium, tlie daughter of ttic 
sistii Imam Ga'fair es-Sadili. There were alto the tombs of 
'Okb'a, the standard-bearer of the Frophetr of Abu-l-Ha&an 
Ilia goldatniEh. d( Sariyi of th& Hill (wiio is alio com- 
menemted by a maaque in thv Citadel, though there it> 
nothing to connect him with Egyptjj of two son,? and s 
daughter of the caliph Abn-Belir, u[ the son of et-Zuhcyr the 
general under 'Amr, of Ibn-'Abd-il-Hakam, of el-Gawhary; 
besides such aotabilities as the Man of the Water-Fat, famous 
for womdera, the man who quoted the Koria when he was 
laid in hia ^rave, the- man who never apoke for forty yeacs, 
and the bride to whom a miracl*; was voufhsafed whi;o she 
unveiled to 'hex husbatLil. There Was the Pkce of the 
Martyrs, where are buried the warriors who fell (ighting for 
Itlan under Siriya, and the plain was dotted all over with 
the maunds of their gira»ts, " All the builiiing's of the 
Karifa, whether mosq|ues or chatiiuls, give hospitable shelter 
to all learned and pionji strangers, as well ai tn mendicants, 
«a£h building being proYidcd with a grant of money, paid 
monthly on behalf of the Skiltan, and the lame in the- case 
with the colleges both of Misr a:nd Cairo, lit was tojd us 
chat the stiin of thojoe gratits exceeded sooo Egyptian dlnari 
a moTlth, which is equal to 4.000 Morocco dinars ; and as to 
the great cnosquc of 'Amr at Mii^r we were informcid that itJ 
revenucH amounted to about thirty Egyptian dinan a day for 
iti opkeep and the nUric; of the g\mrdiiin!i, precentnrs, and 
K,i;tr4i] readers." — IHJ. 41-£. 
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iQBtitution waa aatidpat«l bjr Saladin. To quote Ibn-| 

Gubeyr again :— 

" AmoBg the famous imtitutioos of thtB Sultan which 
we saw waa x\ie Marlatan or Hospital, which stands id 
the city of Cairo, It is one of the great pakces 
there, Epactous and magni^cent, aad the Sulun has 
been prompted to the meritorious deed of establishing 
this hosptta! solely by the hope of gaining favour with 
God and recompense \n the world to come. He has 
appointed here an admiaistrator, a maa of knowledge, 
in whose charge a provision of drugs has been placed^ 
with power to compoiind potions with these according 
to diverae recipes, and to prescribe them. In the 
chambers of this palace couches have been placed, 
which the sick folk make use of as bed&, these being 
full}' provided with bed clothes, and the administrator 
has under him servants who 3.re charged with the duty 
of inquiring into the conditloii of the sick folk 
morfllng and evening, and thicse last receive food and 
mediciDes according as their atate requires. Opposite 
this hospital 18 another, sepErate therefrom, for women 
who are sick, and they aEsg have perBons who attend 
on them ; while adjacent to these two hospitals is 
another building with a spacious court, in which are 
chambers, with iron gratings, which serve for the con- 
finement of those who are tuad, and theae also are 
visited daily by persons who sKamine their condition 
and supply them with what ie oeedful to ameliorate 
the same. The Sultan himself inispects the state of 
theae various institutLDnfi, iDvestigating everything and 
asking questions, verifying the statements with care and 
trouble even to the uttermost ; and in Misr also there 
is another hospital, exactly after the pattern of the one 
just described. 

*' Between Misr and Cairo stand:3 the great mosque 
called after its founder, Ahmad iba TuJiin, which is 
1 86 
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one of those from aDcient times used for the Friday 
prayers. It ie admirably built aiid very S|>acious, being 
at the present day set .apart by the Sultan aa a divelHog- 
place for strangers from the Western lands, where ihey 
may abide and hold their afisemblie^, the SuJtan haviog 
pmvided monthly rations for their support. Aad one 
of the moEt remarkable matters related to ua is this 
which we heard from a person cogmzant of the facts, 
namely, that the Sultan allows the str^Dgers entirely to 
govern themselves, and lays no hand on aiiy oBe of them, 
for they elect from among rhemselve.B their governor, 
and to bia rmJe they conform, submitting to his judg- 
meot in all cases of disputes that arise in their aSairs. 
They are people who seek to live io piety and peace- 
fulnefig, being solely occupied m the worship of the 
Lord, and thus, through the favour of the Sultan^ they 
may gain grace enabling them to hold the better part 
in the way of righteousnesa. Indeed there 18 00 one 
either of the great moBques, or of the lesser mofiCfues, 
or any one among the diyerse chapels that are buiit 
over the tombs of saints, neither any of the various 
colleges or schools, but is the object of the grace of the 
StdtS-P^ and aid in money from the public treaBUry IS 
freely given lo alf who frequent these places, or have 
their abode there by reason of necessity, in relief of 
their needs.'' 

The inHtitution of the Medresa by Saladin marke 
a conspicuous change in the architecture of Cairo. 
Hitherto the mosques had been of one form only, that 
of the Gaml' (commonly pronounced ^^ma, and mean- 
ing a place of asBembiy) or congregadopal moaque, 
where JoDc the Friday prayers (j^um'd) and sermon 
take place. The form was specially adapted to the 
meeting of large congregations. There was the ample 
east end or sanctuary, where a considerable number of 
worshippers could kneel under cover ; and in case of a 
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•at crowd, as on certain feativala, there was the great 
open court where a multitude could prostrate themaelveB 
towards the k'lbla. The arcades round the court served 
for profesBors to hold claaaes, and as shelter for fakirs 
and mendccaDiA ; but these are no essential parta of ttip 
garni', which, as its name implies, is a place of congre- 
gational worship* There were only four such buildiDgfl 
when Ibn-Gubeyr risited Cairo, and these were the 
gami's el-Azhar, cl-Hakim, Ibn-Tuliin, and 'Amr. 
The few others that existed', auch ae el-Akmar and 
efi-SaJih Talai*, and perhape two or three le&a im- 
portant and probabfy ruined!^ though built in the gami' 
form and used at one time for congregational worship, 
fell into disuse when the death of their founders or 
6ome other cause removed them from the Hat of faahion- 
able churches. New gami's were always being built 
from time to time, ib we shall see in the next chspter, 
and they always formed^ and ibrm, tbe leading mosques 
qf Cairo; but they were uOt by any meanG the only 

kind of moeque. 

The word mosque itself comes, through the old 
Italian meishita (Span, mtsquila) and \3Xfz moichea, from 
the Arabic Mesgsd, which means a place oi worship, 
butdoe& not imply a congregation. Comparatively few 
moaques were known as mesgids, and such as bore 
the name were small buildings used chicBy for private 
prayer.' Another term, more commonly employed, is 



' Makmy descrlbea only uineteen ma^iiL (apart Fruxn 
thcrgehi tbe Karafa cemetery), ns compared with eighty-seven 
f«*i'/; and all the niJietecn Bcem to have been un important. 
They were chiefly of Patimid or Ayyiibid founilalion, and 
-Situate oufBtde the i^uweyla, Nasr^ K.antara, and Sa'ada 
Gates, or In the garden al' Kafuc, chough three were in or 
near Beju-el-Kasreyti. None of thejn is standiug now. 
Makrizy (!nu[nerate» twcuty-five Zdwiy^j, ail but ore being 
'^*=>inli)k foundations, of which seven Were outside the 
-pn.Nasr or H. el-Futuh, four ouuide other gates, five 
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Zaiifiya, which means properly an ingle or rook, but 
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to 
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mosquea differs hardly ac all trom 
me&giu, unless the not unusual assigngtioD of a zawlya 
as a hospice for poor etudept& or deToteea constitute a 
difference. Both the mesgid and the zawlya were 
comparaCEvely infiignificaDt edifjces, and it may be 
doubt'cd whether any ordinary visitor to Cairo hits 
noticed a single exan^ple of either, cKcept as a decora- 
tive feature in a by-Eitreet. 

The buiJdinga which everyone knows and which 
ereryoTie calls " mogques " are really colleges, medrfjat. 
They include most of the faraoo* architectural gem&of 
the city — such as Sultan HaaaQ, Barkuk, Ibc-Muzhir, 
Nasir, Ralaun^ and bo forth, and they differ altogether 
from the gami' both in form and object. They were 
not intended or used for congregational worships but 
were expressly built for the purpofic of theological 
training ; and this purpose radically influences their 
form. Instead of the great open court where vast 
congregations could muster on Fridays, there Is only 

a email central s(|iiare, and in most cases this was 
originally covered by a flat roof of pamted planks and 
joiats, with perhaps a sinaH cupola or skylight in 
the centre. The sides, instead of being surrounded 
by long arcades or cloisters, are forined of four 
transepts each spanned by a single lofty arch. The 
transept towards the east, forming the liwan for prayer,, 
ia deeper than the other three, and ie fumished with 
miJhrab, pulpit, tribune, and other accessories for 
worahip ; since worship takes place there, or may do 
do, chough not as a rule the regular Friday congrega- 
cioDS of the gamiS Each of the four tranaept» was 

at or near Maks. In »h.ort, meigid would appear to ht 
applied in. the Topogpapher's time chiefly to the earlier 
suSurban chapEh, an^ lawiya to ODtlying chnpeh of the 
M:!™^')^ period, 
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originally aasigned — or ready to be asBigaed — Eo one 
of the four orthodox flChoolH, Shaft'y, MalSky, Hanafy, 
and Hanbaly, and in eacb there might be found a 
group of BtudeatB foilowing the iiiBtiruction of the 
professor of the particuSar schooL These profeaaore 
and students often had lodgings in the colle^ge, and 
there were aJso a variety of lecture rooms, libraricB, 
UboratorieH, and other adjuncts butit in the spaces that 
interrened between the cruciform interior and tberect- 
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angular exterior. The subjoined sketch repreaenting 
the later medresa of Sultau Hasan (1359) will give 
a general idea of the arraflgeraeDC. 

This then was Saladin's method of counteracting 
heretEcai tendencies by building aod endowing a. 
nnraber of orthodox collegea — aiate- Supported then- 
logical seminaries or divinity schools. The idea was 
not hfs own ; he brought it with him frarn Syria, 
where his former sovereign Nur-ed-din had been 
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zeaJDU& in fouading ainiKar collegcB for Hanafifi at 
DamaGcus and other ckiea ; and Nur-ed-din hirnSelf 
only followed the example of the pattern of the age 
in Aeia, the great Seljuk Sultan Melik Shah, whoae 
vczir, the scarcely leas fairous Nizam-el-Mulk^ the 
friend of 'Omar Khiayyani, had eatablished the 
splendid Nizamiya college at Baghdad. The in- 
troductioD of colleges into Egypt, however natural 
and inevitable in the pupl] of such mssters:, was tittle 
less than a revolution in Culture as well aa in archi- 
tecCure. The old atigma of heresy removed, and 
these new collegpg founded, the wave of intellectual 
commerce once more flowed to Cairo from all parts, of 
the Muslim world* The chief control In Egypt 
during Saladin'fi long abEeoce was vested tn his 
brother or son, subject to the counaeU of hiB 
chancellort the Kady eUFadil^ an Arab of Ascaion, a 
learoEd echolaf and a wise man, whose very ornate dis- 
patches concealed a vase a^mauni of sound sense. Under 
his influence foreign studenie began again to frequent 
the mosques of Cairo, and Egypt rejoined the comity 
of Islam. Professors from remote cities of Persia or 
even from beyond the OjCus met the learned mCD of 
Cordova and Seville. In 1176, for example, there 
arrived " a stranger from Xativa in distant Andalusia, 
drawn eastward by the fame of the revival of learning : 
it was Ibn-Firro, who had compoBed a masay poem 
of 1 173 versea upon the variae Ifclioiui in the Koran, 
simply ' for the greater glory of God.* This marvel 
of erudition mode&dy confessed that his memory was 
burdened with enough sciences to break down a camel. 
Nevertheless, when it came to lecturing to his crowded 
audiences, he never uttered a superfluous word. It 
was no wonder that the Kady el-Fadil, chief judge 
and governor of Egypt under Saladin, lodged him tn 
his own house and bpried him in his private mausoleum. 
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The presence of such philosophers tempered with cool 
wisdom the impetuous fire of the predatory chiefs. 
Many of the great soldiers of that age delighted in the 
society of men of culture. Nur-ed-din was devoted 
to the society of the learned^ and poets and men of 
letters gathered round his court ; whilst Saladin took, 
a peculiar pleasure in the conversation of grave theolo- 
gians and solemn jurists." ^ "I found him," wrote 
*Ahd-el-La^f, the Baghdad physician, **3 great prince, 
whose appearance inspired at once respect and love, 
who was approachable, deeply intellectual, gracious, 
and noble in his thoughts. ... I found him sur- 
rounded by a large concourse of learned men who 
were discussing various sciences. He listened with 
pleasure and took part in thdr conversation." It was 
not the least of Saladin's titles to fame that he brought 
the collegiate mosque to Cairo. The training of the 
medresa may have been narrow and bigoted, but it was 
the system of the whole Muslim world, and its 
adoption put Cairo in touch with the thought of the 
other leading centres of Islam. 

1 SalatBn, to. 
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I. THE MAMLUKS OF THE RITEB. 

C ALADIN had raised Cairo once more to the rank 
of an imperial capital. By his ford Scat! on a he 
had sirengtlieEiecI it against attaiik, and by hig theologi- 
cal foufidatione he had united it to the great comity oi 
Mualim culture. He had no doubt added seriously to 
the responaibiltties of future rulers of Egypt, who 
foynd themaekes engaged in controversy, dipJomaty, 
or war with ihe minor rulers of Syrian cities, rnembera 
of Saladin's kindred, as well as with the Franks of 
the coast of Palestine, who had rot yet abandoned the 
dream of " Gtrtifalemme ilherata" and were now fully 
aware that the road to the Holy City, circuitOUS aa It 
might seem, lay through Egypt. It is no part oi the 
5tory of Cairo to relate tfit- ompaignB; waged by 
Saladin'g brilliant brother, el-^Adil Seyf-ed-din — 
•'the noble Saphsdin *' of the Talisman, the friend of 
King Richard, who actually gave the accolade of 
ChriEtian knig;hcbood to one of Saphadin's sons, as 
Humphrey of Toron had giveo it before to Saladin 
himself. Succeeding, after abric-f interval, to his 
brother'a empire in 1200, cl-'Adil soon showed that 
the loss of the fiero was not irreparable. He had 
ioyally aerved Saladin as hia right hand for a quarter 
of & century, and for another quarter of a century he 
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hdd together the empire which hia nephews an 
cousins were doing their best to shatter Into fragments. 
He prudently kept on terins with the Fraaks by the 
cession of a ccmpi? of porta in Falefltine, dud such 
hostilitieB as took place in sjiite of hia conceSsionB did 
DOC. lower his preBtige. He is deBcribed by one who 
knew him as a man of immense experience and infor- 
mation and much foresight, phygically robust and 
high-spirited, add capable of eating a whofe Iamb at a 
Tueai. A contemporary Arabic poet dwclle on hiB 
extraordinary alertness and perBooal cootrol of every 
pan of his wide dominions — 

A Monarch, whore majestic air 

FlIIh all the range of sight, whose care 

FilU aU the regions everywhere ; 

Who such a ward doth keep 
That, save where he doth set hia IsnCe 
Id rest to check the foe'a advance. 
His eye with bright and piercing glance 

Know& neither rest nor sleep. 

Even hia vigilance, however, could not avert 
periodical calamity of media^vd Kgypt an insufficient 
inuodadon of the Nile, and its uaual concomiiaalB 
plague, peacilence, and famine. This happened in 
1201 and was repeated in 1202, and the results were 
exceptionally disastrous. We have the appalfing nar- 
rative of an eye-witness of undoubted veracity and 
profeaaional experience for this time of horror : — 

*' The Baghdad physician, "Abd-el-Latif, who lived 
at Ciairo for ten yeara ^1194-1204), attending the pro- 
fessDiV lectures at the Azhar mosque, records the 
terrible experiences of the famine. The distress was 
BO desperate that the inhabitants emigrated in crowds, 
whole quarters and villages were deserted, and those 
who remained ahatidoned themselves to atrocious 
r9+ 
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practice!. People habitusJly ate human Heah, even 
pareiitB killed and Cdoked their tyv/jx cliildrcPf aod a 
wife waa found eating her dead husband raw. Men 
waylaid women in the gtreets to seize their infanw. 
The very graves were ransacked for food. This went 
on from end to end of Egypt. The roads were death- 
traps, aasassiiiatioti and robbery reigned unchecked, 
and women were outraged by the multityde of re- 
probates whom anarchy aad despair had set loose. 
Free girls were aqld ^t five Ghiliings apiece,, and many 
women came and implored to be bought as slaves to 
escape etarvation. An ox sold for 70 dinars and corn 
waa over ten shillings the buehe). The corpses lay 
unbjried In the streets and hou&es, sud a virLJent 
pestilence Spread over the delta. In the country and 
on the caravan routea flocks of vultures, hyenas, and 
jackals mapped the march of death. Men dropped 
down at the plough, atriclten with the plague- Id 
one day at Alexandria an imam said the funeral prayers 
over 700 perEocs, and in a SLDgle month a property 
passed to forty heirs in rapid syccession. The de- 
preciation of property wa^ disastrous. Owing to the 
decrease of population, houHe-rent in Cairo fell to one- 
seventh of iia former price, and the carvings and 
fiirniture of palaces were broken up to feed the oven- 
fires. Violent earthquakee, which were also felt 
throughout Syria and as far north its Armenia, shook 
down countless houses, devastated whole cities, and 
increased the general misery.'^' 

The invsaion of John de Brieane, who captured 
Damietta^, kept Egypt in a treraqr of anxiety for three 
years (riiS-ai); but el-'Adil, who died at the 
beginning of the trouble, left a singularly able suc- 
cessar in hia sou el-Kamii ; the Crusaders departed io 
ignominy 5 and when some years later the emperor 
Fredeiiek II. himself "took the crose" and came 
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to PaleBlJnet the prudent sultan opt only let the emperor 
crown himself in Jemaalem without striking a blow, 
but actually concluded (1229) a general defcnfii^e 
alliance with Frederick ^giinst even the FranltB of 
Syria, The Holy City waa surrendered to the Christians 
with the foad to it, but the Muslims retained the sacred 
enclosure of the Moacjue of 'Omar, which was all ttiey 
cared for. The treaty was the raoat singular ever con- 
cluded between a Christian and a Muslim power ; but 
it must be remembered that the Pope had called 
Frederick " a follower of Mohammad," and the 
emperor's correspond en ce with the Arab philosopher 
Ibn-Sab'in and the metaphysica! di^bates he held with 
Katnil'fi ambaseadqra point tp "emancipated views" 
that in the case of less eminent people commonly con- 
ducted them to the atake. Frederick was much admired 
by Mu.'^iim writerG, and for his pnrt KdmlJ had ^hown 
himself broad-minded. He had entertained the 
emperor's envoy, bishop Bernard, at Cairo, released 
the poor prisoners taken in the " Children's CriiBiide," 
and loyally stood by his treaty. It is not surprising 
that good MustiniB regarded him in much die same 
light as the bishop of Rome held the emperor. They 
were wrong, however, for Kami! was a thorough 
MuBlim, and had only treated with the **infidel" in 
the cause of peace. Mis college, the Dar-el-Hadtth 
or Kamiliya, eonie relics of which stiil stand in Beyn- 
el-Kasreyn, bears evidence to his zeal for orthodox 
Islam, whilst his father'^ intellectual powers shone in 
ihe son when he took part in the meetings of the 
!eamed at his palace oa Thursday evenings. To him 
Cairo owed the completion of the Citadef, where he 
took up his residence, and Egypt was improved in 
cultivation by his assiduous supertptendeuce and en- 
largement of the Canals and dikes. 

The new regime of the Ayyubide or successon ol 
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Saladin had introduced something beeidea an impptiaj 
Eway and a reviTal of orthodox le:irnmg : it had brought 
with it a feudal system that dominated Egypt, for 
better or for worse, for aix hundred ycara, and 
vitally affected the social conditionSj, arts, literature, 
and material aspect of Cairo. The Mamluk period 
may be said to begin with Sakdin. It is true of 
courae that there had beea mamluks, i.e. white elaveB, 
long befoi'c, and macy df them had attained to power. 
Ibn-Tuluni,, or at least his father, was a mamliik, and 
many of the later governors belonged to tbe flairie 
class of eraancipted slaves whether Turks or Greeks, 
from Turkistan or from Asia Minor. Under the 
Fatimid caliphs slaves had risen to the higheat rank. 
Gawhar, the founder of Cairo, was a Greek or a 
Slav — it IB not certain which — and we have seen how 
the Armenian slave Bedr became practically master of 
Egypt. Slavery in the East \& no disgrace ; on the 
contrary the relationfihip ranks far above mere hired 
service. The slave Is regarded almost aa a son, and 
we find an amusing instance of this feeling in the 
undoubted slur that attached to a famous emir (Kusijq) 
id the fourteenth century, because he had the misfonune 
not to be a slave, like the rest of his world. The 
Fatimid armies were full of such mamluksi and they 
acquired rank and lands. Bat the system had not 
reached the completenesa that we eee under Saiadin's 
succesGora. The great champion oi Isiam was brought 
up in the mamlilk system, as organized by rhe Seljiiks 
and their followers, whose power reated upon a military 
basis formed by hired or purchased troope, paid by 
grants of Hefe, lands, cast!es, towns, or even whole 
provinces, held on strict cooditioD of miHicary service. 
The higher feudatories sublet parts of their fiefa to minor 
yaaaalfl, who had to furnish a certain number of men to 
their lord^ ju^t as he had to bring his contingent to aid 
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the sultan in his wars. This system was adopted in 
all the provinC'PH governed by officers of the Seljuk 
empire. Nur-ed-din, who spraDg from the Seljuk 
offif:ers, carried it out in Syria; Saladic, trained under 
Nur-ed-din, brought it to Egypt, where the land and 
viJIagee were parcelled out among the generals of his 
armies, who lived on them during the winter, and 
joiaed their OTtrlord at the head of their retainers each 
year as Sioon as the camipBignLng sea&oD opened. 

We fipd tills feudal tystem in force in Egypt from 
the arrival of Sa.iadiTi and his Turkish troopj; down to 
the acceesion of Mohammad 'Aly in the nineteenth 
century. It took a dominant place in Cairo when 
cl-'Adil'a grandson, es-Salih, established a picked 
battilion of mamluks in the new palace and barracks 
which he built on the island of Roda, opposite Misr. 
From their quarters on the river [sl-hahr^ they were 
kiioWD as the Bahfy or Nilptic Mamlnks. Their 
splendid valour at the battle of Maneura, when under 
the leading of Beybars they drove back the finMi 
chivalry in Europe, decided the fate of the disastrous 
Cru8a.de of Louis IX, Thenceforward they ruled 
Egypt for a century and a half, and in spite of much 
lawlessness, tyranny, intrigue, and sSaughter, the 
reign of the Bahry Mamluka is among the glorioua 
pages in the history of Cairo. Their triumph at 
Man,?iira was not the leae remarkable becaase they 
were then under the sovereignty of a womaa. Queens 
are rare in Mohammedan history, for the blessed 
Prophet had a prejudice againat them ; but among the 
three or four Mualitn women that have held the Siceptre, 
queen Sheger-ed-dmrr — " Spray of Pearls " ie the trans- 
lation of her charming name — holds the ^r&t place. 
She was only ^ slave, and her lord and husband, 
e^'Silih, grandson of el-'^Adil^ died in the midst of 
the campign with the Crusadlera ; but sheatooce took 
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comfn^nd, kept the fiultad's d«ath secret till hie ion 
could be fetched from the other end of the empire, 
controlled the govcrnmentj organized the defence, gave 
iaBimciions to the generals and governora at her levees, 
and with wonderful courage and wiodom held the aUEe 
together. When the heir arrived (lijo) she sur- 
rendered her regency, but on the ssaassi nation of the 
brutal young man by the exasperated mamliiks within 
two months, " Spray of Pearl " resumed her authority, 
and honourably observed the treaty of ransom with 
St LouLB, who probably owed his life to the high- 
minded queen. 

She poasessed great quH^ties, and she had the Utlci 
such as it was, that Was Conveyed by her having borne 
2 son to the late Ayynbid sultan. The baby was 
dead, but she still based her claim to rule upon her 
motherhood, and her signature and her coina ' bore a 
string of feminine titles ending with ** Mother of the 
Tictorioua King Khalil," though the little ** king " 
bad never b^en conftciDUd of his royalty. 

She was not long left to rule afone. The idea of 
queenship was too repugCrint to Muslim prejudices, and 
the caliph of Baghdad interfered with all the authority 
of a pope. <* If they had no man among them," he 
wrote to the emirs of Cairo, " he would sead them 
one." So the coramaiider-in-cliieft Aybclt, wafl 
chosen to marry the qiieeti, and a joint-king, a child 
of Saladm's kindred, was appointed to keep up the 
figment of the departed dynaety. But "Spray of 
Pearls " still ruled, in fact though not in name. She 
kept her hold on the exche<juer, and, evidently treated 
her new huahand with scant respect. Like s true 

^ 7heonl)r coin known of Shegcr-ed^durr is In the Britlih 
Museum (kg my Caiukguc of Oritnini Caim, iv. p. 136). Her 
Kurname ivat 'Aiinat,ei3.(tJn, " Defender of the Foith," «nd 
,hfir tide SuUin, <' Sultant " 'n net an Anbic title. 
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womaD howcTcr, she could be jealous ; ahe mnde him 

divorce another wife, and when Aybek ventured to 
propose a f/esh Itiiirriage with a. princes? of Moail the 
rjuCefL gave way to a regrettable act of resentment ; 
having lured hira by fair words to the Citadel — the 
facts unhappily cannot be softened — she liad him 
murdered in the bath (1457)* Her punifihrneac waa 
speedy and terrible. In three daya all M'as over. The 
mamliakB shut her up in the Red Tower, where she 
vindictively pounded her jewels in a mortar that ihey 
might adorn nd other WOnian, and then she was dragged 
before the wife whom she had made Aybek divorce* 
and there and then beaten to death with the women's 
clogs. For days her body lay in the Citadel ditch for 
the cura to worry, till some good Samaritan buried it. 
Her tomb may &till be seen beeide the chapel of Sitta 
Nefisa, and a pious hand of these ktier days has 
ihrouded it with a cloth 00 which the Arabic name of 
*< Spray of Pearls " ie worked in gold. 

The rule of the Bahry Mamliiks DOW beganj without 
further pretence of joint-kingship with one of Saladin's 
house, though not without ajiposition and intrigue from 
membere of the family in Syria, npr without hostility 
from the Arabs of Egypt, who got tip a national move- 
ment and were put down with great severity. The' 
bare list of the twetity-three sultans of the Bahry dynasty 
— all Turks, and most from Kipchak — who succeeded 
Aybek and ruled from 1257 to ij8a is misSeading 
unless one takes the conditions of their rule into account. 
Of the twenty-three, only four reigned for any con- 
siderable period, and the four reigns of Beybare, Kalauo, 
en-Nasir, and Has;in, account for more than half the 
sura of all the twenty-three reigns. A aultan was 
nothing more than the chief man^liik, elected by bis 
comradea, ;iW»(a/ mUr parts indeed, but with a dtBtlnct 
understanding that they were his peers. For cxampl 
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when Lagiu was elected buIud by a conspiracy of the 
eitiifft, tbey marched at his stlrnip and did him featcy, 
but they made him swear^ and then swear again, that 
he would remain one of themBelvea, act only by their 
counsel, aad never favour hiis own mamliikB to the 
detrimeat of the rest : s-uA whec he broke hia oath 
by making a favourite, they murdered him. It wan 
only a very strong man who could hold the dangerous 
Bosition for long, as Beybars did, partly by the prestige 
of his brilliant campaigns in Syria ; and after the strong 
man's death, which as likely as not happened by design, 
hie son wojJd be sec on the throne as a atop-gap whilst 
the rival emirs tried their strength, arraoged their com- 
binations, and bought off cojnpeCltoi'S. XheB thefitrong- 
eat of themn or the most diplomatic, would remove the 
warming-paD and ascecid the throne, to hold it as long 
as he could ; after which the same process would be 
renewed. 

We must at leaat gire the mamljItB their due aa a 
Bpiendid soldiery. Fo'Ur times they had to meet the 
moat formidable of all poasible invasions, the repeated 
advance of the Mongol hordes led by Ginghiz Kaan's 
BUecessOrs, and four times they rolled them back. 
Kutuz was the tirEt to bear the brunt. Hulagu'e. 
Mongol envoys came to Cairo with insulting demands 
of snbmiaaioD : Kutuz cut oiF their heads aad hung 
them up at the Zuweyla Gate ; then marched into 
Syria, routed the Mongols in a glorious victory at 
Goliath's Well in iz6d, and rid the land of them. 
Beybars swam the Euphrates at the head of hia troops 
and defeated the Mongols at Bira in F173 ; then turn- 
ing west he slew seven thousand of the enemy at Abu- 
lusteyn and seated himself on the Seljuk throne, which 
they had usurped, at Cssarea of Cappadocia. Eslaun 
Btemmed another invFision in T28t- Mustering every 
man he Could enrol, m^mluks of the guard, Turkmans, 
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deaert Bed^witi, Araba from the Euphrates a.nd the 
Higaz, backed by the steady veterans of the old princi- 
pality of HamaJh which stilL owned a prince of SaJadin's 
btaod, the suJtac wan a decisive battle at Emesa, and 
freed Syria once more from the locust -cloud of devour- 
ing Mongols. Again they returned in the time of hi» 
aoQ ea-NaBir, and this time the Egyptian army fiustained 
a terrible reverse at the battle of the Trea&urer's Ghyll 
near Emeaa in 1 299, Oamascus was Ipatj gnd the 
MongoJ envoys appeared at Cairo to treat for the 
reapectful submission of the sultan. But the mamlukft 
had not lost heart ; the armourers of Cairo were busy, 
recruits were pouring in, and remouats were \n isitch 
demand that the price of a horse roise at a bound from 
;^13. to ^40, Syria was in a panic, after an orgy of 
Mongol license ; but the great emirs^ Beybars GaS'h- 
nekir and the other mamliik chiefs, rode proudly on to 
victory. Once more the opposing armies met, in the 
plain of Marg-CB-Suffar, in 1303, and for the fourth 
time, and the last, the Mongols were driven out of Syria. 
*'Narirreturned toCairoin awaveof glory. MeBsengcra 
had anoounced the news, and the emfra vied with one 
another m setting up costly pavilions, cr grand stands, 
richiy decorated and furniEhed, along Che route of hia 
procession. Workmen were forbidden to do anything 
but set up tliese triumpha] erections. RooEna aEoog the 
route were let at from ^2 to j£^ for the day. Silken 
carpets were laid in the street ; and the proud sultan 
rode between the brilliant fa9ades and admired the 
nobles' pavilions, while troops of Mongol prisoners in 
chains, each with a fellow Mongol's head hanging from 
hia neck, completed the triumph. So noisy were the 
reJoicingE and so deafening the tumult of drum^ and 
music throughout Hgypt^ that nothiog short of 
earthquake sobered the jieople." 

Nor was it the Mongols alone who fe3t the edge 
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the matnltikB* uteel. Beybara the Great— a blue-eyed 
Turk from Kipchak afflicted by a cataract which 
caused hira to fetch but £,zo in tke sJave market — 
deapite his humble begLtiDingB, had the courage aQd 
the zeal of a second Saladin. He M^aged the Holy 
War for ten years in Palestine, where the Franks were 
disposed to league with the Mongols. He seized and 
razed Cxsarea aad ArsuF in 12651 and dragged their 
defciidera in cruel ignomidy to Cairo, where they were 
paraded with rerersed bannccs and broken crosses. 
Jerusalem had been recovered from the ChriatiLinB 
twenty years before, but the embers of Crusading zeal 
still sraoijldered feebly on the coaet and at a few inland 
fortfefiftes. Beybars resolved to extinguish the last 
flicker. Jatfa fell in i268;r Bclfort surrendered, and 
Antioch, the Christian capital of aorthera Syti^r was 
stormed and burnt to the ground ; three years later 
the great fortress of the Hospitallers, Crac dee 
Chevaliers, lowered its flag, and the Teutonic kntghta 
lost Montfort.^ Even Cyprus, whence the Franks 
got their supplies;, was invaded by the mamliik ileet. 
The mountain fastiiesaes of the dreaded Aasasninfi were 
seized and disarmed, and the Wehmgericht sank into 
impotence. Before Beybsrs died his commandB were 
obeyed from the Pyramus sod the Euphrates to the 
south of Arabia arid the fourth caitaraet of the Nile. 
The Holy Cities of Mekka, Medina, and Jerusalem 
were his; he held the ports of Sawakin and 'Aydhab 
on the Red Sea ; the Arabs of the desert were hie 
servantB, the chiefs of Barbary paid him tribute ; the 
great Khati of the Golden Horde on the Volga was 
his sworn ally and sent him his daughter in marriage 

1 The extinction of the Crunderi wai completed by tht: 
conquest of^VIargat and TripoliB by Kalsun, and the storming 
of 'Akka by Khali] in iz^z: che few remuinEng citie» fell 
immcdistdy, and the work, of the Crusaders wa* wiped out 
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— Mongol though he was, Baraka Khan waE tb 

inveterate foe of the Moagals of Persia who had 
OTtrruo Syria j — embassies were eschanged with the 
Eastern Emperor, who permittee) a moflque to be 
restored at Constantinople, wlnle Beybars atipplied 
him with a patriarch ; diplomatic and commercial 
relations were established with Manfred of SiciJy, 
James of Aragon, AJfoiiio of Seville, Charles of 
Arjou. To crown hia glory he reviTed the old 
'Abbasid caliphate^ extinguished at Baghdad by the 
Mongols ID 1158 J brought a meek represeotailve of 
the sacred line to Cairo a^d housed him in great elate 
in the Citadel, as the supreme legitimate pontiff of 
Islam, and humbly received at the caliph's hands the 
purple robe and black [urban and golden chain and 
anklets which betokened a Bovereign recognized by 
the spiritual power. Henceforward there was ever a 
caliph at Cairo — however fainiimt — till the Ottoman 
concjuest and the a*symption of the caltphate by the 
SultaDS of Turkey id 1538.^ 

A great soldier and a CodBunimate if perGdlDUa 
diplomatist, Beybars was also an able and laboriouH 
administrator. Under him the land was quietly if DOt 
quite godly governed, and his energy waB unbounded. 
He seemed to be 10 several places at ooce, so rapid 
and secret were his journeys, and it was a favourite 
device of his to lie hidden in the Citadel for daya 
together, watching hi& deputicGi when he was believed 
to be in Syria all the time. " The greater part of 
hid reign wa« Epent io campaigns outside Egypt, but 
he generally p^iased the winter months at Cairo, whilst 
bis tioopa rested and raiaa or snow hiadered niarcliing, 

1 The tomba of two of The 'Abbaeid raJiphs at Egypt aqd 

tonic^ of their relations Were di^c^tereJ hj £. T. Ragcrt Bef 

in 1S83, cloK to the mo&qiie of Skra Nefiaa at the eouthem 

Ride of Cairo. 
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and he devoted theee intervaJa to iraproTiog the country 
and the capital. It w^s not only in founding and 
restoring mosquea and colleger, or rebuilding tlie Hall 
of Justice at the fgOt of the Citadel, that be showed 
his public interest. He enlarged the irrigation canaJs 
and dug n^w ones, made roads and bridges, fortified 
Alexandria and repaired the pharos^ and protected the 
mouths of the Nile from the risk- oi foreign inTaaio'p. 
He revived the Egyptian fleet, built forty war galleys, 
and maintained j2,doo regular troop — not reckoning, 
one rauat assume, the Arab and Egyptian militia or 
occasional levies. His heaffy war eXpeaaee edtailed 
heavy taxation ; and though with a view Co popularity 
he began his reign by reinitting the oppressive taxes 
imposed by ICutuz to the amount of 600,000 dinars a 
year, he found himself compelled to increase the fiscal 
burdens aa hia campaigns developed. Yet we read 
more often of old taxea repealed than of fresh duties 
imposed, and hia treasury ws^s lillcd less by the imposts 
of Egypt than by the contributions from the conquered 
citiea and diEtrictB of Syria^ the tribute of vassal states 
3nd tribes, and the valuable cufiiom^duea of the ports. 

*^His gOYernment was enlightened, just and strict. 
He met the severe famine of 1 2 64 by measures at once 
wije and generous, by regulating the sale of COrn> aod 
by undertaking, and compelling his officers and emirs 
to undertake, the support of the deaticute for three 
months. He allowed no wine (though the tax on it 
used to produce 6000 dinars a year), beer, or Jjaahish 
in his dominions ; be attempted to eradicate contagious 
diseases, by scientific isolation; he was strict with the 
morals of his subjects, shut op taverns and brothels, 
and banished the European women of the town ; 
though, personaliy, he was addicted to the Tatar 
kumiz, and was suspected of oriental depravity. He 
was QD sybarite, whatever his vices; no man was 
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more full of energy acd power of work. If his days 
were often given to hunting or polo, lance-play or 
marksmaDship;, hiB nights were devoted to business. 
A courier wiio arrived at daybreak received the 
answering digpgtcheB by the third hourj with in- 
variable punctuality." Someumee over fifty dispatches 
were dictated, signed scd sealed lace in the nighty dfter 
a fatiguing march. There was a mail twice a week 
Carried by rd^ys of hofB£^ besides 3 Well-organized 
pigeon-poeL 

It was no wonder that such 2. man wa^ adored by 
the people, who thoagbt him the ideal of a gallant and 
generous soldier-king, and who ^till listen with delight 
to the romance id which the story-teller of the cafes 
of Cairo clothes the great de^ds of the ever popular 
Zahir Beybara, Even the devout admired a kiag who 
endowed religious foundatiouB and held an even balance 
between the four contending schools of orthodox 
divines, from each of which he nominated a separate 
kady. Only the emirs and officers dreaded one who, 
if he Was true as steel to a good sert'ant, never forgave 
a bsd one,^ and whose restless sufipicion watched their 
every move. It was inevitable that some day one of 
the many grudges should be pjiid off, and after seven- 
teen years of a resplendent reign Beybars died in 1177 
by a cup of poison which he had apparently made 
ready for another. 

Beybars was the true founder of the mamluk power 
and the organizer of the mamkik systeni. Since the 
day wheo he led the charge of the Bahry guard 
against Louis of France at the battle of Manadra, he 
had sedulously watched over the army, stimulated 
recruiting from fresh blood, and encouraged good 
Service by liberal distribution of fiefs. His was the 
foreign policy maintained in Egypt for many years, 
and his court formed the pattern for Kucceeding kings., 
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A very magnificent and ceremonious court it was, 
where the sultan sat surrounded by the great otTicerB of 
Btate and of the household, — Viceroy, Commaader-In- 
chtcf, Major damci. Captain of the Guard, ArniOur- 
bearer, Master of the Horse, Cup-bearer, Taster, 
Master of the Wardrobe, Grand Huntsman, Polo- 
beare:. Slipper^ holder, Lord of the Seat ; the Master 
of the Halberda whh hia Gendemen at Arma ; the 
Adjutant- General with his thirty Lords of the Dnimt, 
each followed by forty troopertf and a band of ceremony 
of ten drums, four trumpets, &aA two hautboig ; the 
eunuch guards, equerries and chamberlains, secretaries 
and court physicianB, judgea and diTinee, Ail these 
functionaries bad their allowances, Jiefs, or appanages ; 
a lord of the drume, for lostance, would draw an 
income of about ^16,000 a year; and the expenses o( 
the royal household may he judged by the esucnaie that 
20,000 Ibs^ of food were daily prepared in the larder, 
and that the daily cost in racat and vegetables in the 
time of en-Naair was from ^£^800 to ^^1200. 

The great officers of the court nod of the army 
were of course the most powerful men next to the 
sultan, and each deemed himself a fit Huccee^or to the 
throne. On their loyalty, and eepecially on that of 
the bodyguard; a brigade of aevcral thousand picked 
men who held in fief a large part of Egypt, rested the 
safety and power of the sultan, who etood more or less 
at their mercy. Each of the great lords, were be an 
officer of the guard, or a conrt official, or merely a 
private nobleman, was a mamluk sultan in miniature. 
He, too, had bis guard of elaves, who waited at bto 
door to escort him in his rides abroad, were re,tdy at 
his behest to attack the public baths and carry of? the 
women, defended him when a rival lord besieged bis 
palace, and followed him vailiantty as he led the charge 
of his diTiBiDn on the field of battle. These great 
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kirds, witli th«ir retainers, weie a otnutant meiiace u 
the reigning sni^n. A coolitiop woold be fDrmed 
Among a. ceitaio Dumber of disaffected oobl^ with the 
ntppoFt of KHDe of the olicers of the houAchold or of 

the guardf aod their retainen vaiild mass in the 
approaches to the royal presence, while a trusted cup- 
bearer of other o(Ecer, whoK dfltief permitted wn 
acccM CO the kiog's person, would strike the fatal bloiir 
or admiamer the iosidiocu cup; and th« coQspirators 
would forthwith elect one of their nmnber to sacceed 
to the Tatant throne. This was qoc ejected withoQt a 
struggle ; the royal guard was dqc always to be bribed 
or OTercome, and there were gecerally other Dobles 
whoK iateresu aicached thecn to the rcigiting sovereign 
rather than to any possible successor, except them- 
aelvrA, and who would be sure to oppose the plot. 
Then there would be a street tight; the termed 
people would cloie their shops, run to their houses, and 
tbut the great gates which isolated the Tarious quarters 
&ad nurtets of the city ; and th« rival ti^Tiofl* of 

numlulu would ride through the streets [bat remained 
open, pilLgiog the booses of their adrersanes, carrying 
off women and childrea, holding pitched battles in the 
road, or dischargiog arrowr and spears ham the 
windowa upoo the enemy in the street below. These 
things were of constant occurrence, and the life of the 
merchant daises' of Cairo must have been exciting. 
We read haw the great bazar, called the Kban-el- 
Ktwlily, waj sDntetimes ahut up for a Week while theie 
contests were going on in the streets without, and the 
rich merchants of Cairo haddled trembling behind the 
■toat gates. 

There were fine doingd of this kind when Ketbugha 
d^toeed the child-king Nastr, for a time. The 
Ashrafis — or mamluks of the late sultan, el-Ashxaf 
KiiaJtl — raised a leTolt and besieged the Gtadet. 
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Then Ketbugha's troops rode out to quclJ the tuniult 
snd slashed ttirough the ranks ; the rebeb were bltnded* 
matmed, drowned, beheaded, naifed to the gale of 
Zuweyla; and bo ^ new reign began (1Z94). A 
plague fallowed, when seven hundred corpses were 
carried out of one gate of Cairo in a single day. A 
freeh CDiiHp!racy waa formedj Ketbugha fled, and the 
viceroy Lagi'n was elected sultan in his pJace. The 
■trceta which had lately been ahambles were row en 
feie with decorations, for the new suEtsn was a geoerouB 
man and promised to remit t^xes ; bread waa cheap 
and Lagin was popular. 

The idea of hereditary succe&sioa was wholly foreign 
to the tnamluk ayBtem; yet it presented the only cor- 
rection to these scenes of vioLent supercessloq^^nd after 
a time some sort of hereditary title seems to have been 
csLibliahed. KalaJn h&d been succeeded by his sod 
KhaJil,and theo by a younger aon en-Naair Mohammad 
in 1293, and though the last, as a mere child, was 
temporarily deposed^ he came back in 1298 after the 
murder of hi* brother-in-law Lagin. After another 
trial of usurpation by Beybars Gashnekir (the Taater) 
in 1308, Naeir wa^ restored and began a third reign 
whicii lasted thtrty-one years (1310-1341), and after 
his death his incapable descendants sat on the throne, 
with little or no re^I authority, till the close of the 
dyflaaty. Thus from 1279 to 1382 Egypt Was rilled, 
except for BIX or seven years, by merabera of one 
family, the House of Kalaun. The founder of this 
family, whose history refutes the theory that these 
foreignerB were unproHfic in Egypt, wa& himself a 
notable figure, a brave general, a prudent &tatesman, 
and a great encourager of commerce. His passports 
to iradera were in force as far as India and China, and 
he did alt h^ COuEd to develop the Commerce nf Egypt, 

Like moat of the tnaraliik snltana he was a notable 
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builder. It ic exmoitlieuT ho* cIkik men of war, 
in the midst of alamju «m1 iunigan, took a drJjght in 
uchitvcturv. The bnlfiaR ^Ke% fine of the mamluka, 
boilt (1250) tbe tomb-SHnK OTCT her hmband Salih, 
which (till suods on ptrt of tke ale of the old paJace 
af the Pacitiud* m Bej^-d-Eaoe^ BrTbin founded 
a cattm is 126a ob aBOtfatf part of tfae palace called 
dK ** Hall of ihc TcQi/* and ain a gren moBqne aut- 
«idfr tbt B^>i«WFuiulk ia i»ft7-9, b«b of which still 
cxiM. ^oii|(h tbe college is a rwa, md the mosque waa 
aaed, i^imAmf a* a htke-bouac far the Freitch 
tnopi a cestary ifis ud recctttlf aa a ifa^gbter-ht>uK 
for tbe Bfibili vmj «f ftco^un. Kataan, stirted 
by a dnigfcnqi ittoea, rawvd to boild a bo^piul, and 
bo* llariaaa « Kill to be acea ■ tbe Mahhwia, though 
D» toager oKd (or it> origiaal pvpoac : it waa a nad^ 
hm/K ktt tkM a boadivd j«an a^ It MaMla beaide 
fail laaiqMe md tomK t^ kiier aoiable far its ex^oiaite 
pfaaBcr tnecry aad red (rasibe |iffian^ aad far the oddl j 
ikuM A d rtpt nwMWftaad i i i mriij ii i i W Iba-Ttjln 
a^Sbbdai kid baalt buyu li, a«I EabiiB carried «■ 
ibegoadirafiriMcf ibeafrpioqtbtinefa^m a , rrfai Ii ■ 
far paieBtB wenr raagtd maad tva aMrta.aBd m tbe 
■del of aMChw vpaiina^K ««« waidi^ leoare roorui^ 
Gbnayt fattb^ CBBttwuty^ asd c^ny aeonavy 1 
•f tfac^ 4^ Qi aiqpal Kience. Tbci* ni 
VBBC ID diierr the ■dfartn; wUe lan far a of tie 
Ko« dbtded the cDuelxMM of the faitk Rk^ 
aMR paor veic msfeed ibbjBi winnaa acc^ SBd itaiy 
antsH were t^pDvicd 4B4vdacHfedB thei 
khqI. Ft^^lr aA nor ihv uaab when the ppj 
■kara aad In mw eo-Wa it Se bvHcd, xm touch thcw 
cfa^am >WT bc&ef that thry wiH be CK«d tf 
^■eaKa isd ^naBUBw^ 

Thr laaf retga of eo-Xaar w a gotdcs age «! 
fr^— ***^ j ig h iM q are. Howcva Hac^ xUi hI 
iia 
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haveproGted by the seofleof tranquillitywhich hereditary 
utLe inspired, he owed his long tenure of the precarious 
throne partly lo his personail qualitieB. '* This Eclf- 
possessed, iron-willed man — absolutely despotic, ruling 
alone — physically insignificant, Bina.ll of stature, lame 
of a foot, and with a cataract in the eye— with his 
plain dreu and atricc morals, his keen intellect jtnd 
unwearied energy, hia enlighteaed tastes and InterestB, 
hia shrewd diplomacy degenerating into fruitless deceit, 
hi^ unsleeping .suspicion and cruel vengefulncss, his 
superb court, his magnilicent buildings — is one of the 
most remarkable characters of the Middle Ages. Hia 
reign was certainly the climax of Egyptian culture aad 
civiiizatioc," He carried on the traditions of Beybara 
and KaUiin ; maintained the alliance with the Golden 
Horde and married a priflcess from ihe Volga, the lady 
Tulblyaj whose tomb may still be seen, with ihat of 
another of hm wives, in the eastern cemetery [ he 
prCiServed the normal bouciidaneE of the emijjire, from 
the Fyrsmus sod Euphrates to Sawaktn ^nd Ae,wao, 
and arranged, if not alliances, diplomatic connexions 
with the emperoC of Constantinaple and the king of 
Bulg.iria, as well as the rulers of Abyssinia and Arabia. 
He married eleven daughters to the highest noblee, and 
each wedding coat him half a oiiliioDi Nasir was not 
Only a statesman ; he waa a farmer, trainer, and sports* 
man, who would pay j^4.ooo for a horae, kept a 
systematic stud-book, knew all his horses' pedigrees, 
prices, and ages^ and broke in three thousand liliiea 
every year with Bedawy grogmB, for the races in which 
he and his emirs took the keenest possible intereet. 
He kept thirty thousand sheep, and imported the linest 
breeds from abroad, and like moat of the sultans he was 
devoted to falconry. Ibn-Batuta,, who saw him id 
1326, describes Nasir as a king "of noble character 
^qA great virtues," beneficent to pilgrims and assiduous 
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in his duty of aitting iti appeal twice a week to hear 
causes and complaints in persoo. Under his rule 
Egypt thriTed ; vexatious taxes were repealed, a new 
survey of the land was made, millers and bakers who 
tried to raise prices in bad years were scourged, and 
when his gon-in-law, the great emir JCysuTi was reported 
10 him for extortion, the sultan smote him with the flat 
of his aword and flogged his. factor. Prices were kept 
down by his yigilance, wine-bibing and immorality were 
severely pimishedj and if NaEir recouped hiraaeff by 
aweepiog con1isc;iuans among the noblts, and cut down 
the " Call poppies " remorftelessly, the people gained by 
the new method, and prospered exceedingly. 

Even to the Copta Nasirwas inddgent, though the 
Christiana were never bo well used under mamluk rule 
as they had been under the Fatiniids and in the time of 
el-Kami]. At the time of Sal,idin*fi inva&ioo there had 
been a great deatruction of chiircheB, due rather to the 
burning of Misr and the turmoil of war than to any 
fanaticiBin of the canquerors. Saladin himself was 
no friend to Christians ; he was too rigid a Mueltm to 
be tolerant ; but he did not persecute them. The 
flight or expufwon of the Armenian patriarch and his 
foliowera was more probably the result of the close 
association of the Armeniane with the Faiimid govern- 
ment than of religioua bigotry. But the Holy War ia 
Pale&tine, though waged against the Lattn branch of 
the church catholic, reacted unfavourably upon the 
CoptB, and Saladin'a brother el-''Adil was stern and 
tyrannical towards his ChriBtiR.n subjedtH, Hia son 
el-Kamil often interceded for them successfully, and 
when he came to the throne of Egypt himself, he 
displayed a spirit of toleratior rare indeed in that age. 
He received St Francis of Assisi courteously, when 
the good friar came to teach him the truth as he 
perceived it, and the Chriatians of Hgypt uaanimously 
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regarded Kami! as the kindest ruler they had ever 
knOMftk* His. aon cs-Salih aeema to hafe followed in 
hiA steps during his abort rcign, tor he wrote to Irnocent 
IV to expreae hm regret thai he could not converse 
with the Dominicaas by reaeOD of hiB ignorance af 
Latin. 

The Crusade of Loulb IX naturally upaet these 
ainicablc relations, and It is not surpneiTig that the 
Muslims wreaked their vengeance upon many churcbea 
in Egypt. Nqr was the temper of the fiuccepding 
mamlilk sultans, excited by repeated victories over the 
remnant of the Franks in Syria, conducive to a good 
understanding with their Chnatian subjects. The new 
colleges founded by Saiadin and his eucceseors were 
working a change in Cairo, and. a fanatical spirit was 
encouraged by the teachers of these divinity schools, 
whose influence grew stronger as time went on. In 
TJSo all the Coptic aCnbee employed at tlie war-office 
were dismissed and their places supplied by MueSims. 
In 1 301 the old humiliating (sumptuary rules prescrib- 
ing dietinctive dresses and the like were revived. In 
1321 occurred a series of outbreaks which brought 
terrible peraecUtiun on the Christiana. The diaturb- 
ance began when en-Nasir's workmen, digging a lake 
called Nasir's Pool, near the Lion's Bridge (west of 
the Luk and close to the mysque of Taybars) under- 
mined the church of ez-Zuhry, which en-Nasir had 
commanded to be respected. Without the knowledge 
of the government the people rushed to the church one 
Friday after prayers and uiterly demoJished it. Thence 
they went to the chnrch of St Mina in the Hanira apd 
Backed it, and did the like to the "Church of the 
MaideciH " by the seven watennLll&, dragging out the 
nuns, aod piilagiog and burning everything. The 
Hultan waB Indignant when the smoke of the burning 
churches told the taEe of disaster, s.nA sent troops at 
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once to coerce the mob. Meanwhile iiew« arrifed of 
the destruction of two other churchcB in the qugrters 
of ZuweyU and of the Greeks, and it w^e found that 
the mob wai atucking the Mo*a,))ika b the fortress of 
BabyloD. Here the sultao'a troops happily arrived in 
time to protect the chufch. Thefc Was evidently a 
popul^ excitement difBcult to quell. Wild f^kfr^ got 
up in the raoetjuea aod ihouted " Down with the 
infideJe' churches t To the foundation?! To the 
foundatioDB ! " The same thing was going on all over 
Egypt ; at Alexandria^ at Damascus, at Kus, chiirch« 
were burning. 

A month ]at?r mysterioue (ires began to break out 
at CairOi One after the OCber grest ConflagTatioDB 
hurst forth, and a strong wind carried the fiameK far 
and wide. People went up the minarctB and cried to 
God> thinking that the whole city would be burnt 
down, and there waa groaning and weeping over the 
loss ot homes and poEsee&inns. Grery effort was made 
to extinguish the firee. All the water-carriers were 
impressed, and iwenty-four emirs of the highest rank 
worked at the head of the lines of men carrying water 
from the baths and ciaterns, and demoliahing acres of 
Sne houses to clear a space round the burning buildings. 
The street from the Deylem quarter to the Gate of 
Zuweyla ran with water like a river. No sooner was 
one fire extinguished than another began. Almost 
every day witDcased a fresh confiagratioD. 

It was noticed that these (ireA Were apparently 
aimed at tnosqueF, and that they were the work of 
incendiartca waa evident from clothes soaked in oil and 
(ntch and naphtha (hat were discovered. A Chriatian 
was Caught at the tiiosqje of rz-Zahir with packeta of 
naphtha and pitch, which he was lighting in the 
mosqae. Put to the torture he confesaed that the 
conflagration a were the organized work of Chriactaoa. 
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TwD monkH, under torture-, admitted that they had Bet 
the fires afgqt to avenge the deGtiuctipn of the churches. 
The Coptic patriarch was called in, and, with tears, 
dcDDunced the incendianea as wild enthusiasts who 
were paying off the foolish church-de&troycr& in their 
owo coin. He was cent back to his house in hdnour. 
The populace however were in no mood to Bee a 
patriarch respected, and would gladJy have torn him 
in pieces, but for the sultan's guard. Aa it was they 
burned four monks from the Melekite " Conv^eot of the 
Mu)e" (el-KuBeyr) Id the Mukattam hills. Two 
ClinstianiS caught io the act of arson were by the 
sultan's ordrrs burnt alive in a pic in the prefiefice &f 
an exutting multitude, and an innocent Coptic secre- 
tary^ passing by, only escaped being thrown to the 
flamee by hasty apqetaBy. The mob was becoming 
dangerouB, and the eultao, who,, though much alarmed, 
had done his utmost to calm the people, took strong 
measures. Troops were sent through the whole of 
Cairo with orders to charge the crowds and spare none. 
The new& had preceded them, aod they found the 
bazare dosed and the streets deserted. Not a man 
was to be seen between the Citadel and the Gate of 
Succour. Some two hundred were arrested near the 
Nile, and brought before the aultan, who ordered them 
to be executed or to loce their hands^ In vain they 
pleaded innocence { even the emirs interceded fgr 
them; en-Naiair was resolTed to make an example of 
aomebody. Gallowa were set up all the way from 
the Gale of Zuweyla to the Rumeyla, 2nd there the 
unlucky Muslims were hung by their handa io order 
to teach other people not to raise an uproar. 

The result of this excitement was the revival of the 
old regulaiiotia &a to dress which Nasir had en- 
dearonred to drop since 1301. Any Chfiatian found 
riding a horse or wearing a white turban might .be 
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killed at sight. The Copts were compelkd to wear 
bW torbgno, to carry a bell round their necks at the 
batha, and to ride ooly the aaa, and that with the face 
to the tail. The emirs were not allowed to employ 
Christian ficrvaots^ nor were the Copts any more to 
hold poato in the goTerntneDC offices. They hardly 
dared to abQW tbemselveB abroad, and a great m^ny 
became Musliina. This iva£ probably the worst perse- 
cution siDce the days of el-Hakim, three centuries 
before, but It vnn&t be admttted that there waa grave 
provocation on both sides, and that the outragefl sprang 
from popular fury, not from the fanatictBm of the rulers. 
Similar persecution, though scarcely on so large a 
scale, went an throyghout the mamluk period^ and the 
Copta, who had perhaps waKed over-fat and kicked 
during the tolerant epoch of the Eater Facimids, paid 
dearly for their past favour. They were gradually 
reduced to the state of Htiffering incigniJicance from 
which they are onty now being to some extetit raised. 
Whilst churches were being thus destroyed mosques 
were rising with amazing prodigality. There never 
was such a harvest for the builder and the architect as 
in the reign of ea-Naair. The sultan fiet the example 
himself. He was a man of £ne taste and high culture, 
the patron of scholars, and the intimate friend oi the 
learned hi&torian Abu-l-Fida^ whom he reBtored to the 
princedom of Hamah, which had been held by hia 
family aince the days of his ancestor, Saladin's brother. 
It was an age of brilliant artistic production, and the 
immense sums spent by the sultan and his emirs on 
building and decorative works ahow that the wealth of 
the country was vast, and was nobly expended. Some 
of Nasir'a own furniture has been preserved — there are 
two exquisite inlaid-Kilver tables cf his in the Arab 
Museum at Cairo — ;ird hie two chief buildings, the 
college in Beyn-el-Kasreyn (1304), next to the 
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emirs of thai day were uerer content till :hey ha 
built a mosque, a colkge, or a tomb-chapel, to cele- 
brate their piety aad lay up riches where they stood 
njOftt in need of a balance. The Moorish traveller, 
IbD-Bstiita, who was at Cairo in 1326, wis impressed 
by the z-ealous emulritiDD of the emirs in foundiog 
rno&ques and mon^sterces fpr recIuEes, such as the 
Khaakah or coaTent of Beybare Gaahoekirj still 
standing, and he gives a curious a-ccnunt of the 
monastic rulea.^ One cannot count the colleger 
(medrenafi)^ he says, and he is lost in admirstioa of 
the great hospital of Kalann, with its excellent ap- 
paratus and drugs, and its revenue amountiTig, he was 
Cold, to 1000 dinars a day. More thaa forty mosques 
and collegee were erected between 1310 and 1360-- 
more than a fourtli of the total number recorded from 
the Arab concjuest to the tiTne of Makrizy — and many 
of them Btill survive to beai wituest) to the munificeoce 
of the great ooblea of the time. Such are the mOsques 
(fjmi') of the emir Hoa(?yn (founded a.h. yipj a.d. 
1319), Almas, the chamberlain (730), Kuaun (730), 
Beflhtak (736)). Akupbygha el-Maridany, the cup- 
bearer (740), Aslam, the armour-bearer (746), Ak- 
suukiir (747), Arghun el-Isma'ily {748), Mangak, 
the proconau! (750), Sheykhu (750) ; the; colleges 
i^Hifdreta) of AlmelJk, the pola-maBter (71g),Sengar 
el-Gawaly (723), Ahmad, the master of the cere- 
iDODieB (Mihmandar, 7^|;)i Akbugha, the majnrdomo 
(734), Sarghitmiah, captain of the guard (757) ; 
the monasteries [Khankah) of Kusun {736), el- 
Gawaly (72j)» Sheykhu {756) ; beaidea the moeque 
of ** the Lady Mieka " (a slave of Nasir's named 
Hadak, 740), the college of Nasir'a daughter, the 
Lady Tatar eUHigaziya (761], and the great moaque 
of hu Hoo Sultan Hassn facing the Citiidel (757-6o)' 

' Ibn-Batuta, ed. Derremery^, i. 7i'4> 
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Td describe theee mosques of the Naairy epoch in 
deEail would demand a whole Tolume. Some of them 
indeed are sadly niio'ed and [>r«BeDL but fragments of 
tbdr original building. 5omp, like AJt&Linkuir'A aod 
el-Isma'ily'a were restored, the one with much taBte 
by Ibrahim Agha in 1652 ; the other, with none, fifty 
years ago by one of the Khedivial family. But even 
in what remains of the onginal work of the twenty-one 
moBquea enumerated above there is bo much variety in 
plan, in treatment of the parte, and in decoratioDf that 
00 verbal deBcrtptioQ can take the pJac€ of ocukr study 
OQ the GpoC AimoBt every one of these buildings 
deserves separate and attentive eKamiiialioji. Three 
features, however, may here be signialized as charac- 
teristic. The old mo^i^ueB had no external decoration ; 
their encloBLng walk were plain, and only in the late 
Fatjjnid rnosque el-Akmar do We ficid the beginning 
of a facade. The mamtilk mosques, copying no doubt 
the buildiDgB of the Crusaders in FaJestine, generally 
present Ene facades, with sunk panele, portals io receBB^ 
and decorative comlce and crownwork. The next 
characteristic la the dcselopment of the minareC, which 
becomes more graceful, is built of well-faced stone,, 
and Ehowa delicate articulations and gradations of 
tapering from the Kquare to the polygon and cylinder, 
with skilful use of '*atalactite" or pendeative treat- 
ment of angles and tranBitions and eupporta for the 
balconies. The third ia the construction of large 
domes. Hitherto small cupolas over the mihiab or 
above the entrance were the utmost achieTenientB of the 
earlier architects. The feature of a great dome waa 
introduced by Saladin'a snccessora^ for exampFe in the 
dome of the tomb-mosque of esh-Shafi'y In the Karaia, 
and probably in other edificefi, but too little remains of 
the Ayyubid period to permit of very exact definition. 

The raam.lLLkB were dome-builders par excellence. 
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A larg« proportioD qf their mosques aad colJeges were 
also the founders* tombfl^ the tomb-chapel adjoimed 
the main buildiag, and che dame^, aa vis have s»id, ig 
pre-emlDeDtly a aepulchral canopy. From the mamJuk 
period begins that adornment of the city with thoac 
beautiful bulbs whicli still forcn its domiqapt archj- 
cectur.a] note. From the plain dome with a omalJ 
cupola OD top corner the fluted dome, and next the 
dome covered with ornament, chevrooB, arabesques, 
or geometrical entrelacs, all ehlfleJled in the atone. 
The moat elaborate ornament belonge to the work 
of the Circassian sultana of the fifteenth century, 
but already in the fourteeDtb the dome had takeo it3 
place among the Heading features of Saracenic archi- 
tecture. 

Aa an example of the fourteenth century style we 
cannot do better than take the great moeque of Sultan 
Hasan, which includes moat of the characteristics of the 
Nasiry epoch, and dispSays them on the grandest scale. 
Sulian HaaaDj — who eat on the throne from IJ4.7 to 
1351, was depoBcd by the emirs, and then restored 
from E35if to 136J,' — was far from an intereeting or 
estimable character, aod his mosque was his one good 
deed. It was built between 1356 and 1359 [a.h. 
7$7-76o) and Ib said to have cost him idoo Liinira a 
day, but one distrust the round figures of E^sterq 
chroniclers. The aultan was so charmed with hia 
masterpiece that he cut off the architect's hand in 
the vague idea that its loss would cripple his genius 
and prevent his repeating hie aucceas. The mqeque 1% 
of the usual form of medresa, a cross formed of a 
central court and four deep transepta or poi-ticoea, and 
the founder's tomb may be compared to a lady-cbapel 
behind the chancel or eaatern portico. The outside 
does not of course reveal the cruciform character of 
jthe interior, since the angles are £lled with Qumerous 
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rooma and officea.! The prevailing impreaatoD from 
without U one of grea: height, comfpared with other 
mosques. The waJIs are 113 feet high and biiik 
of fine Cut atone from the pyramids, and have the 
pecuiiaricy, rare in Saracen architecture, of springing 
from a aocle. Windows— two with horseehoe arches, 
the rest simple grilles — slightly rclieFe the monotony 
of the broad expanse of wall ; but the most beautiful 
feature is the splendid cornice built up of ais tiers of 
Bulactttes e2ch overlapping the one below, which crowns 
the whole walJ. There are some graceful pilasters ot 
engaged coluitins at the angles, aind a magnificent portal 
set in an arched nichej 66 feet h(^h, vaulted in a half 
sphere which is worked up to by twelve tiers of pen- 
dentives. Bold arabesque medallions and bordera, 
geometrical parneU, and corner columns with stalactite 
capitalfi, enrich this Stately gate. 

Inside, the iirec [[npresaian agaio ts of size rather 
than detail. The great epan of the four arches — that 
at the east is 90 feet high and nearly ^O wide — i$ 
unmatched in Ci^iro^ but the planter coating of the 
interior of the transepts detracts from the general effect, 
nor are the mosaics and marbles, handsome a^ they are, 
equal in delicacy of design or harmony of rolour to 
many others in the mlhrah of earlier and later raosqyes. 
The black, white, and yellow panels are too garish, 
and so is the colouring of the pulpit ; but the con- 
cave niche itself is singularly rich in decoration, and 
the tribune, instead of being as usual an unpreterLtious 
wood platform, stands upon graceful StOne Columnn of 
alternate druma of coloured marbles. A line Kufic 
inscription forms a frieze round the top of the walls. 
The tomb-chambert entered from the sanctuary by 

^ See plan, p. iijo. Co-mpa.re che elaborate wock oi Hen 
Bey, Ln Mtr<t}uee du Saiian Hajjn, full ot adminble [>hoto^ 
|rraphSj dmwinga, recon^trucuoaj, anti pUni. 
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a Qobie door plated with anbcsqon ib broDze, 
furroaniled hy i. marble dado 35 fttt high, ahovf^ 
which ii the Throne- Verse from the Koran carved ia 
wood, whilst the aogles are graduaiJy worked up to 
ibe cird? of the dome by stalactites ^sq csfred in 
wood and much decayed. In the centre is the plain 
marble graTc of the founder. The dome itseJf is com- 
paratively mcMiero, aod quite unworthy of the great 
mosque. The Original great dome,t admired by Pietro 
della VaJle in 1616, cotlapacd in 1660. There were 
to have been four minarete, but scarcely was the third 
built when it fell ( 1 560] 1 crushing sOme three hundred 
children in ihe achoot bcJow. Thirty-three day* later 
Suftan Hasan was murdered. Of the two that then 
remained, one minaret became mined and was rebuilt 
too short Id i 6 59, The great bronze lanterns aod many 
of the enamelled glass lamps are presetted lo the Arab 
Museum ; and the Hne bronze-plated entrance door was 
removed by el-Muayyad to hie own moaque ia 1410, 

The mosque of Sultan Masan Euifefed greatly from 
itfl poEition. Its wid« terrace-roof was an ejtcellent 
poat of raotage for cannon and musketry during the 
constant emeytes of the MamlL^k period, and shots 
were frequently exchanged between it and the Citadel 
down to the time of Mohammad *Aly: wmc of the 
balls may still be seeo in the masonry. Barkuk fouad 
the mosque aO daiigeroUG as a place of attack that he 
demoHshed it£ handsome ateps and closed the great 
door. At one time it remained closed for half 3 
century, and the students and worahippera had to slink 
in by a window or a side-dour. The tall miuare twas 
eTCD used in the middle of the fifteenth century to 
BUppan a tight-rope stretched to the Citadel on which a 
European gymnast disparted himself to the tremulous 
delight of the populace. In a quieter Mtuation the 
moGque might have escaped injury, hut even as it ie, 
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the period. The Bultaos could scarcely restrain their 
own soldiery, much lesa these formidable relics of their 
predecessors, atid the frequent changes of rulers show 
how unstable the royal authority had become. Six of 
the Twenty-lhree Burgy sultans reigned for 103 out of 
the total of 134 years covered by the dynasty, leaving 
but tbiriy-one years for the rerDaioiiig scFenteeai 01 
Ees9 than two years apiece. 

The character of the rulera waa much the same ais 
before, but everything waa on 3 meaoer scale. There 
waa hardly ooe warHor-king among them, and this 
accounts in a large degree for the lack of the prestige 
chat had kept a soldier like Beybars or Kalaun 
on the throne. The Circassians were not Boldiera 
but schemers ; they relied less u[)on euctees iq wsr 
or personal courage than on ruse, chicanery, and 
corruption, to retain their hold of power. The Greek 
Khusbkadam excelled the rest in hi8 adroit manage- 
ment of the contending factions and rhe heavy bribeB 
he extorted in the sale of public ofTJcea:. The gover- 
norship of Damascus coat its pustieesor 45^^000 dinars 
in fees to the sjltan, and hii^ previous post was sold 
to another man for 10^000. MiniiStcrs of state were 
put out of the way if their enenjies made it worth the 
Greekis whilc.and the ceremoniouiB vieica of this ingenious 
Hultao were apt to l>e expensive to thoae he honoured 
with a call. ThfoughoJt the domination of the Circas- 
sian dynasty corruption reigned unchecked ; justice waa 
bought and sold ; and even the Sheykh-cl-lBlam, the 
religioufl chief justice^ stole iruet-money, ThesoMiers, 
who were purchased white slaves, Greeka, Cir- 
dasaians, Turks and Mongols, ran riot in the streets, 
insomuch that decent women dared not leave their 
bouses and the fellahin feared to bring their slock to 
market lest it ehould fall a prey to the raamluks or the 
governmeoE. In the country the population diminished 
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iinder the □ppresdDn of the troops ; in the capital there 

was Beldom peace or order, and sDmeiimcfi rival factiona 
pouoded each other from the Citadel ramparts siCkd. the 
DppOBrite roof of Saltan Hasao's mosque,* barricaded 
the streets, and made cockpitfi of the biizara^ where 
procesBiona of rebela nailed to camel-saddJes till they 
died were do uncommon Eights. 

In spite of this cornipiioii aod violeace the Biirgy 
sdU^nQ coRtriTcd not only to preserve the pOWer of 
Egypt but even to enlarge ita dominions and gready 
extend ita trade. They withetaod the invasion of 
Tamerlaae boldly ra 1399, though in the end they 
found it politic to accept hi& terms ; but at least the 
great conqueror Derer yentured to attack Egypt. They 
fought eeveral campaigns io Asia Minor, where for 
some time chey Becured the subniisHLOn of Karaman, 
Cxaarea^ [comum^ and Larenda. They eten, con- 
quered Cyprus — a nest of the pirateawho disturbed the 
Egyptian ahtpptng — in 1426, with a fleet of galleys 
bulk at their port of Bulak, not toog risen from the 
Nile ; and King James of Lusignan, captured at the 
battle of Chterocitis, was hrotight in triumph to the 
Citadel of Cairo, with the crown of Cyprus and his 
disgraced standards, and made to kiss the ground 
before the Sultan Bars-Bey, He was raneomed hy 
the Venetian consul and Europeaf] merchants, and 
rode through the streets and bazars in great state, 
after becoming a vassal of the Egyptian king. Cyprus 
paid tribute until the end of the Circassian dynasty, 
but several attempts upon Rhodea in I44O-4 were 
Bucceaafully repelled by the knighte. To the end of the 
dynaaty the Egyptian frontier still extended north as 
fix as the Pyramus and Euphrates, 

Among the Btrange atiomaUes of Oriental history 
nane perhaps is more fiurprising than the combination 
of extreme corruption and savage cruelty with exquisite 
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mtex., at the corner of the Mueky, where Doe turns 
into the Ghuriya. Barkuk built (1386) an exquisite 
medreaa tn BeyD-?]-KaBreyn, which has recently 
been restored by Herz Bey ; ami his tomb-masque 
with the two domes, begun by himself but completed 
by bis fiOTi, the Sultao Farag, in i^io, ts one of the 
most piccurcs<:3ue feaEures in that beauTifd group of 
fawn-coloured domeB and slender minnretSi the eastern 
Cemetery. But the gem of the group \& the perfect tomb- 
moGque {1472) of Kait-Bey, which represents the 
highest achievement of the later mamlijk achool. The 
admirable arabesques of ice ahapely dome, the skilfully 
graduated tranailiana of its. stately minart-t from fctitare 
CO octagon, and from octagon to circle, with every 
ingenuity of stakctite conceainnent of snglefi, and the fine 
inlaid marbles in the t^'w<3Ji^ are treasures ufindestructible 
beauty even after centurtes of neglect and spoliation. 

Kait-Bey, whose long rrign of twenty-eiglhi years 
/ 1 463-96) was phenomenid in thie quickly changing 
dynasty, bad worked his way up from the usual humble 
beginring. Bought by Bare- Bey far twenty-five 
guipea^i he had passed frum master tu master, and rank 
to rank, till he became comniander-in-cbief, under the 
Greek Tiraurbugha, of an array which cost the state 
nearly _;^50o,ooo a year-^a very large military budget 
for the fifteenth century. " He was an expert swdrds- 
nian, and an adept at the JHvehn pl:iy. His career had 
given him experience and knowledge of (he world j 
he possea&ed courage, judgment, Innight, energy, and 
decision. His strong charfictcr dominated hia m^iniiLikar 
who were devoted to him, and oveniwrd competitora. 
His physical eatrgy was ftoraetimea displayed in flogging 
the president of the council of state or other high 
officiaEfl with hie own arm, with the object of extorting 
money for the treasury. Such contributions and extrii- 
ordinary taxation were absolutely neccsFiary for the 
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wars in wMeh be was obliged to engage. Not only 
was the land taxed to one-fifih of the produce, but ao 
additional tenth {half-a-dirhem per ardebb of corn) 
was demattdcd. Rich Jews and Christiana were 
remorselessly squeezed. There waa much barbarous 
inhumaDity, ititiace'iit people were ecourgedf CTen to the 
deathf and the chemist 'Aly ibo el-Mar^hus3iy was 
blinded and depriyed of his tongue, because he could 
not turn drpsa into gold< 

" The Sultan had the reputation of miserSineBS, yet 
the list of hia public worke, not only in Egypt, but in 
Syria and Arabia, shows that he spent the revenue an 
adniirabk objects. His two moscjueB at Caira — one 
Outside among the Eo-caKed "^ Tombs of the Calipha' 
(1472), the other near Ibn-Tuliin (1475) — and big 
wekalas or caravaiiEerais aire among the most exqniaite 
examplee of elaborate arabesque ornament applied to 
the purest Saracenic architecture. He diligently jre- 
Btored and repaired the crumbling monumems of his 
predecessors, a;s numerous, inscrlptionc in the moEques, 
the schools, the Citadel, and other bnildinga of Cairo j 
sbundantly CeBtify^ H.e was a frequent traveller, and ^| 
journeyed in Syria, to the Euphrateoj, in Upper and ^^ 
Lower Egypt, beBides perforniiog the pilgrimageB to 
Mekka and Jerusalem ; and wherever he went he left 
traces of hi& progress in good roadsy bridges^ mosques, 
■chqols, fortifications, or other pious or necessary works. 
No reign, save that of en-Nasir ifan Kalaun, in the long 
list of mamluk sultana, was more prolific in architectural 
conatructioQ or in the minor industries of art. The 
people suffered for the cost of his many buildings, but 
a later age has recognized their mitchlese beauty." 1 

Id the buildings of ICdtt-Bey and hia contemporaries 
we see the perfectioo of the art af pure afabeaque and 
elaborate geometrical oroanient. In the early days of 
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Saracenic architecture the omameat wai worked in 

soft gypsum or pla&ter, and the use of a tool (never a 
iTiDuld) in the aoft material gave eit^traordioary freedom 
aad boldness to the liDeB — for example, ill the ICfoIl- 
WOrk af the mosque df Ibn-TLlum Piaster COntiducd 
to be the base of decorative friezes and borders through- 
out the Faitmid period : It may be seen in the original 
arcades of the Azhar aad JQ the eastern sanctuary oE 
el-Hakim. The most exquieite fipecimen of plaster 
ornament, howeter, is seen in the toinb-inosque of 
KalauD, where the borders of the arches thai supported 
the original dome, and of the clerestory windows above^ 
are formed nf a delicate lace-like tracery in plaster 
foliate deBignfl, broadly treated and worked into a 
pattern so continLOUs that it \% almost impossible to 
break off at any middle point. After ea-Naair, who 
alsa need stucco, however, it Waa generally abandoaed 
in favour of stone, though we still &ee admirable ex- 
amples of plaster decoration in the dome of Aksoakur 
and the beautiful designs in the cupola of el -Fad aw iy a. 
Id the mosque of the Sultan Hasau all the sculpture 
except the Kuljc frieze is in stone, and as the material 
ie unyielding we tind at once a certain hardness oi 
treatment, a loss of freedom in the lines, and a Hcndency 
to substitute geometrical desigD for the pure arabesque 
tjf earner work. The etone pulpit erected by Kait- 
Bey in 14B3 in Barkuk^a tomb-mosque is one of the 
finest examples of geometrical chiselling in Cairo. [la 
fiide view is triangular, like the wooden pulpits of 
other mosques, but instead of carved or Inlaid wooden 
panels making up the designs on each side, the whole 
is of stone slabs, admirably joined, and chiselled with 
geometrical figoreg produced outwardsj so as to cover 
the whole surface with a network of interlacing lines 
forming a atar-like pattern, the interstices of which are 
filled with floral arabesques. Similar carving enriches 
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the walla of the staircase ana tne canopy ot tnis unique 
pjipit. 

Kaic-Bey was the moat scrupulous of all Cairo archi- 
tects: he allowed no detail of hie tiumeraua edifices to 
be neglected, and the wealth of ornament which he 
lavished upon them was all cut in limestone or marble.^ 
Ooe ma^y reaKze the richness of this decioration ID hip 
mosque within the city, near Ibn-TuliJn's, where the 
chief arch ia formed of cweniy-three bloclts of atone 
on each aide, alternatety red and white, and every one 
of the white blocks ia covered with arabesque or geo- 
metrical designs, co two of which appear to be aJike. 
The arabesques consist of the usual trefoil surrounded 
by very beautifully intertwined foliage conventionally 
treated. Xhe geometrical patterns, though at first 
sight composed of irregular pentagons and hexagons, 
are all symmetrically arranged, and form one elaborate 
design^ On, the spandrilfi of the arch will be noticed 
medallions — ^ihere are many such in Cairo — containing 
the name of the Sultan and a bcRediCtion upDu him- 
A broad band of Koranic inscriptionT separated by 
arabesque patterns, runs as a frieze under the Bculptured 
cornice. The general effect of the whole is wonder- 
hilly rich, and there ts hardly a space tha''. is not 
Jilled by some delicate design. Even tn his wekalae, 
or inoB, Kait-Bey was no less careful in details. Few 
buildinga in Cairo are more fertile in varied designs 
than hU wekala in the Street oO the SOUth side of the 
Azhar. The interior, unhappily, i& deserted and in 
decay, but once, no doubt, it was richiy oroamented. 
The fs9i)de ia still in good preservation, and deserve 



1 Marble wai not comme^nly used before the chfrteenth 
uncury, when it began to be vfineefed on portals. It i* best 
seen in tenaeJlated pavemeDls ami murai mosaici. Thti lattei , 
eompoMid of pieces of varioui coloured marbles, were either 
let in morCar or let into a solid marble sUb, 
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careful study b^ all who wiili to understand arabcK^ue 
and geometrical oraament at its beat.' WhcD we say 
at its best, some objection may be taken to the fact 
that certain deaignn are ByBtematically repeated in re- 
Tcric, in contrast to the honest way of the older artiKs 
who ecoroed to repeat themselves- But by the time 
of Kait- Bey the beauty of uniformiiy had been realized, 
and ic was seen that a certain symmetry and recdrrence 
■of the de^igaa really improved their effect. This 
change was part df the gen^r^i tendency tgwardH e^ym^ 
metricaJ finish and architectural proportion, which dia- 
tinguiahea the later from the earlier Mamluk style. 
There ts, however, abundant vjiriety in the numerouB 
pauelfi of arabesque and geometrical ornameat which 
form thic bocdera above the thirteen shopa of the lnQ 
front, in the superb arched gateway in the centre, and 
in the beautiful engaged column in the corner, next 
the aebll or fountain, w^ich its carved drums and 8ta.|sctite 
capital. In ita original state this welcala must hare 
b»n a noble building ; even as it i^, one may call it 
almost a text-book of Saracenic decoration. 

Indeed the epoch of Kait-Bey was almost a repetition 
of the great building epoch of en-Nasir. The Ctrcassian 
moaques are usually the favouritea with architect! a^ 
well as with the unprofessional ught-seer: their exquiiite 
proportions, delicate minarets, beautifully sculptured 
domeS) ela-barate stalactites in portals, ccimjces, 3Ild 
wheffiTer angles had to be masked, and their rich 
marble mosaics and incrustated kiblaa, are perfect in 
UBte and disposition. Besides the two exqui^te 
mosques of Kait-Beyi those of the emirs Ezbek el- 

1 When I wa.1 in Cairo in [8S3 I made psper iqU'eezet 
ffttrengtheneil by layer* of plaster uf Paris mixed with glue] 
of the -whole of the ornamenE cf this wekala, And plaster 
castn made frolti these iqueez^s may now be examined in one 
of the i^leries af the Muieuni at Siouth KeniingEon. 
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of the Horse (emir akhor) Kany Bek (1503,), are 
full of fine work, whiUt for a little gem of the best 
CcrcasfiisD type nothing h bettef worth seeiag than the 
Medfesa of Kady Abu-Bekr ibn Muzhir qr Mazhar 
(i^So) which has been reEtored with exceptional skiJIi 
by the CommiBaian for the Preaervaiion of the Ara.b 
MonumcntB, wboac architect, Herz Bey, has devoted 
the greatest pains to tracing the original colours and 
designs atid faithfully reproducing them. Another 
carefiil rescoratioD is that of the mosque of the emir 
Kagmas el-Ishaky (l48l},a[ld both show cttnspicuous 
improvement upon the earlier eXperimente in re^atoriog 
the Barkukiya raedrefla. 

It is to be naticed that, in the majority of the 
medreaas of the fifteenth century, the original cruciform 
shape is cooaiderably modified. The medresa, though 
still a college, gradua.lly usurped the position of the 
gimi' or congregational mosque. Friday prayers were 
held in the mcdre&a, since few new gami's were erected 
— the most iraportaDt were those of Mudyyad, Bars- 
Bey and Ezbek— and the court and the eaHtern 
transept (sanctuary or chancel) were ■enlarged, whilst 
the side traosepts became smaller, snd ever dwindled 
to mere receBses* Probably the reduction of the side 
tran&epts was due m Mune measure to the fact that only 
two of the foar orthodox schools, the Shafi'y and the 
Hanafy, had any great following in Egypt, and there 
was thus DO necessity for the retention of the original 
plan of four separate lecture halls. The result is that 
we find under the Circaesiao SuEtana that a compromise 
has beeo made between the garni' and the medreaa, 
and the form of the latter has been modified to suit 
the requirementB of the former. This modified 
medresa form is almost universal in the Circaestan 
period of architecture, and the salient features — the 
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eQlargcniCDt of the sanctuary and th? diniioiBhiDg of 
the Bide tranflepta — is particularly conspicuous in the 
medresa of ICagmaG.^ 

Even Co the end, when the Ottoman conqueBt wa« 
obTiouety^t hand, the CircaB^icLn mamliik^ retained much 
of tbeir vigour aod all their aesthetic powers. There 
are few more irteresting figures in their line than the 
old Bukao el-Ghury, called to the throne in 1501, 
after four incompetent rulers in aa many yeare bad 
succeeded Kail-Bey. He was a man of bold decision 
and boundless energy. He restored order in the anarchy 

*af Cairo, tevied ten months' taxes at a itroke to re- 
pJentBb his treasury ; tsxed water-wheels, boats, cameh, 
Jewa^ CHriEtians, servants, every possible source ; in- 
creased the cnstome-dues, confiscated v^st estates and 
levied enormous death-duties. Having restored the 
revenHC, and earned an ctlI njime for extortioHj he 
proceeded to spend it on great public works. Caoale, 
roads, for till cations on the coast, the strengthening of 
the Citadel of Cairo, the improvement of the pilgrimH* 
route to Mekka, these were among his good deeds. His 
college (1503) and ton]b-cno8<}ue (where, howevePj he 
is. not buried) stiJl face each other at opposite .sides of 
the street that bears his D.3,mc, the Ghuriyaj though 
badly mauled by the injudicioui restoration of thirty 
years ago. Me alsO built a mtnaret for the A^hat^ 
the mosque of the Nilometer on the island of Roda, 
the Sebii-el-Mnminrn or Fountain of the Faithful in 
the Rumeyla, the watermills at Masr-el-'Au'ka, and re- 
stored the aqueduct to the Citadeh He was sumptyous 
in hiiB Court, and generous to poets and musiciat^s, whilst 
he mulcted the heirs of his nobiss a;nd robbed orphans 

P of their dower. Fully alive to the importance of the 
^ See M. van Becchem, Cerput Itur. Arahk,, 533 fT,, for a,n 
exhaustive discusaion of the' develop menl: of the plan erud/erwu 
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Indian trade, then menaced by the Portuguese, he 
furnished a fleet in the Red Sea and sent it to India, 
where with the help of the gOTernor of Diu it defeated 
the interloping seohors under the younger Almeida in 
an engagement off Chaol in 1508. Finally, but too 
late, he led his army into Syria to do battle with the 
advancing Ottomans, and ^11 fighting at the age of 
sereoty-six on the ^tal field of Marg Dabik, near 
Aleppo, where the desertion of the two wings under 
Kbeyr Bek and el-Ghazzaly left the old sultan alone 
with his bodyguard to be trampled under the horses 
of the troopers he vainly tried to rally (24th August, 
1516). An engagement near Heliopolis to the north 
of Cairo completed the rout of the mamluks. Tuman 
Bey tried to make a stand against the invaders at the 
Bab-en-Nasr, but Selim took him in the flank, and 
after hand to hand fighting in the streets, the Citadel 
was stormed, Tuman was crucified at the Gate of 
Zuweyla, and Egypt became a province of the Ottoman 
Empire. 
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The City of the Arabian Nights 



IN the preceding chapter we finished the story of 
Cairo as the capital of an indepeadent state, and 
described BOme of the beautiful buildiiigfi with which 
the Mamluk Sultana and DoblcB adorned the City* 
But the life of a town does not coneist in the doings 
of the court, and we should form a very iacomplete 
picture of medJKva] Cairo if we looked no deeper thao 
the Sult^DS and their mosques and colleges and tomhe. 
Though trampled under the hoofs of the dominant 
troopers, the city had a vigorous Itfe of its owD;, a 
life of ptoBpefoue commerce, of social enjoyment, and 
of literary culture. Cairo society was no longer the 
limited palace coterie COOped up within the high walls 
of the Fatimid places. It spread on all sides sare 
the eastf It had flowed out beyond the northern gates, 
and formedl the new auburh of the Hoaeyniya, where 
many mosques ztiA chapels grew up. It bad spread to 
the west over the apace between the old Pidmid wall 
and the Nile, and the river had conveniently receded 
and allowed the new port of Bulak and a whole co!ony 
of houHca to be formed on what had been the Nile bed 
till the wreck of the good ship Ehphant helped to make 
a aaad bank, called the Elephant's Isle (Gezirat-el- 
Fil), which altered the river s course and provided an 
excellent building site. To the south the apace between 
the Fatimid walls and the Citadel and the mosque of Ibti« 
TuIiIh!, where only gardens aod summer villas and poola 
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looded at high Nile had been seen in Saladio'^ day, 
was Qow covered with houses, among which rose the 
dome^aQd minarets of the mamluks. 

The expaDBinn of the city may readily be traced in 
the Topographer'a careful record of the buiLdiog of 
mosquea, which neceBsanly Implies a neighhouring 
populatiop- The moGque of Y6nue (c.a.h. 719) and 
of Iba-et-Tabbakh (*'the sou of [Nasir'sj cook/* 
746), la the quiirter of el-Luk, point to the receBsion 
of the Nile which formerly r,aD close by. In the eame 
way the fouDdatioQ of the [iiosques of Ibd>Ghazy 
(741) and et*Tawaahy (745) OD the outside for 
west) of theold Bab-el-Bahr, and cheZawiya of Abu- 
s-Su*ud (c. 724) outside the Bsib-el-KaDtar^, point to 
a westward extension, though here the land was trot 
formerly under water. The great eKpanBioa to the 
north, caused by the upheaval of the Elephant'e Isle, 
before 1200 AhD.j and the emergence of Bulak a 
centcry later, may he fully traced in tlie qnnals of the 

moBquee. Makrtzy tells us that the Elephant's Iisle 

was flooded O&ly at high Nile, and during the Teat of 
the year it was a linkB of aaodhankH and coarse grass, 
where the martiluka used to practise archery, in their 
unhappy igooraoce of golf. But m the Nile receded 
" people begati in 1313 to erect housea, in consequeoce 
of the improvements made in that part by en-Nasir/' 
who had dug the new canal then known as the Khaltg 
en-Naairy and now as the Isma'iliya, which drained 
the tract; "and a proclamation was made io Kahira 
and Mifir invittng every one to build there without 
delay. So the emfrs and aoldiers and merchants and 
common folk built houses there, and Bulik was created 
at this period." ^ He adds that water was drawn from 
the Nile by a aakiya wheel which stood on the spot ^^ 
I where the mosque of el-Khadry was afterwards built, ^^| 
^^_ > Makrizy, II. ijo, 131. ^^^^ 
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which showH that the river hae not retreated much since, 
for it Btill ruTia very near this imoeque, which wae founded 
by Aydemir in 737 on a site which was under water 
thirty yean before. Other mosques at Bul^ were 
those of IbD-Sa,rim and el-Basicy (Si 7). 

Behind or east of Bulak, pd what ti dow called the 
* Abbaaiya road, was a plot of land beaide the EJephaM's 
Isle, known aa Ard-ec-Tabbata or the "demesne of 
the tamburina," because it was preaented by the caliph 
MuBtansir to a singing girl who celebrated the glories 
of the Fatimids to the accompaniment of her drum. 
There also houses began to be buiJt, and the mosque of 
el-Keymakhcy was founded there, on the New Canal> 
in A.H. 790. Before thia another mosque, that of el- 
Asyuty, bad heeo erected about 740 on the Elephant'o 
Isle, as well as that of Saruga on the New Canal near 
the Pool of er-Ratly. Still further to the east we find 
a number of mosques risiog in the new quarters outaide 
the old city walls. Such were the gimi's of AlmeJik 
fyai) and Ibn-el-Felek in the Hoseyniya quarter, 
those of Aku&h and Ibn-el-Maghraby on the canal 
outside; the conveots of Yunus, Algibagha (c. 750) 
and Thn-Ghurab (798), and the Zawiyas of el-Ga'bary 
(c. 687), Naar (c, 719), el-Kalendariy^ (c. ^^^), 
and el-Khilaty (c. 737)1 outside the Bab-en-Nasr, ill 
of which testify to the expansion of the city towardi 
the north. 

Cairo had in fact attained much the same dimension^ 
as it measured Jifty years ago, before the new European 
suburbs near the Nile were developed. There was 
probably little difference either in outward aspect or in 
the life of the middle and lower claeaeB between the 
Cairo of the fifteenth century and the city which 
Kuropeans such a£ Wilkinson^ Burckhardt, Lane, John 
Phillip, and Hay visited and described or painted in 
the St'St half of thie nmeteenth. Some of Hay's and 
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fcie compimion'Bj O. B. Carter's, drawings, sketcU 
about 1830, are h«e reproduced, and they^ may fairl 
be ukea as true rcpresentaEioDS of a town which ai 
retained its eeseatial mcdixraj characteristics. 

How different Cairo niuet then have appeared to 
the newly arriTed visitor, who Unded at Bulak after 
coming through the Mahmudiya Canal from AJexandria 
aod thcQ asceadiag the Nile. There was a mile's ride 
from the river bank at Bulak to the Bab-eUHadid by 
which you entered Cairo at the nonh-west corner, and 
iDBtead of the crowded villa guburb of to-day, there 
Was scarcely a house to be seeo. " Two principal 
roads," writes Lane*^ "of nearly the same length lead 
from Botak to Cairo ; the northern, which ia somewhat 
irregular, but is the chief route of commerce Qthere 
were of course no raijwayfi then], leads to the fiab-el- 
dadid ; and the sOutheirn, after having Crossed two 
canals, enters the western side of the Ezheklya. We 
pass the picturesque masque of Abu-]-'OIa on our 
right ae we eater the latter road. The French, diiriag 
thcic occupation of Egypt, raised this road, intending 
also to continue it through the town as far as the 
Citadel. It ia straight and wide, but very uneven^ and 
wanting a row of trees qn its southern side to &hade it« 
It is raised a few feet above the level of the plain, lo 
as to be above the reach of the inundation. On either 
Mde during the inundation are marshes and inundated 
fieJda. These, as soofi zs the waters have sub^ded, 
are 9own with com, beans, trefoiS, etc. Here and 
there are clusters of palm trees, and a few sycamores 
and acacias. The plain was fomerly bounded on the 
east by extensive mound? of rubbish ["doubtleaa the 
mtns of Malts], behind which the capital was nearly 
concealed. The road crosses two canals, over each of 
which is a stone bndgc> . . . Along the western side 
' Cait< Fi/iy Titan Wjo, J+) JJ- 
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of the second ca.Dal, on the right of the road, ib a long 

ridge of rubbish. From the top of this ridge, about a 
quarter of a mile from the gate of the Ezbekfya, we 
obtain a view of Cairo," 

This was how one approached Cairo in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The description reads 
drearily enough, but it hao the merit of ebowing what 
the place was like before the European builder took it 
in hand. When the truTeller plodded along the uneven 
roa^d between the bcau-Eelds id 1835 he was traversing 
precisely the game Bc^oe 9a had been trodden by the 
mamluk Koraemen for centuries, and he was approach- 
ing 3 city which was still to a]] intents the city of the 
Arabian Nights. There is no manner of doubt^ from 
intema] evideoce, that it was in Cairo that these famous 
tales took their definite shape. Their origins have of 
course been traced to a large extent in Persia and 
India, but their final form and colour are Egyptian. 
Though many of the scenes are laid at Baghdad^ 
where the famous Harun er-Rashid played bq con- 
spicuous and erratic a part, it is gbvious tq any student 
of the topography that the writers were very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the caliph's ctty. It is Cairo 
that they know and describe^ whaiever names they 
please to give to their scenes. There are incidental 
touches that make it probable that the Arabian Nights 
asaitmed their present form, in all essentiaU, before 
the cniddle of the fourteenth century. The latest 
bistorjcaf personage mentioned h Saladioj and there 
are many reasons for believing that the talcs were 
collected and written very nearly in their final shape 
during the revival of letters that ennobled the golden 
age of mamlut civilization on the Nile. The society 
they describe is precisely what we know of mamluk 
times: it is orthodox Muslim society of the Cairene 
type. 




Ibe Story of Caif^ 

It may be wondered that (here sbonJd be any 
tpccuJation at all about the date of m famous a book \ 
biit the explanatioD is simple. Scholars aad learned 
TDCD in the E^at have always looked with coiitempt 
upon Storiea SUCb as these, which are wholly devoid of 
the literary preciosity which waa the spcial pride of 
the true man of letters. HeDce they did not deigo 
CTcn to mention the Thousand aod One Nights^ save 
in two or tiiree altght references which do tot deter- 
mine the date of the existing redaction. The Ntghta 
were wiittea for the people^, for the audiences who 
gathered in the coffee-shops to listeD to the professioDal 
reciter, for the Urge uneducated middle class of Cairo. 
This ia what constitutes their special merit in the eyes 
of the student of medixval Egypt. The doings of 
kingi and emiro we learn from the detailed pages of 
Malcrizy aud many other scholarly writers : it is from 
the Thousand and One Nights that we gain our insight 
into the life of the people — a life divided from that 
of the great by a gulf over which the riental historian 
rarely leaps. The tales are above all the adventures 
of merchants and shop-keepers. We are introduced 
no doubt to caliphs and suhane and rezirs, as well 3t 
to the ginn, 'cfrlts and raarids and other members of 
the spirit-world; but the real actors in the stories are 
traders, men who keep shop and who have Tcntures 
upon the seas, and often make voyages themselvee. 
Sindihad might easily have heard many of his own 
adventures fi-om the lips of the motley crowd that 
gathered on the quay* at Misr from all parts of the 
known world. Lbn-Sa'td stood and watched the 
shipping in 1246 and noticed vessels arriving from all 
lands: "as for the merchandise from the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Ses that comes to Misr it ii past 
describing; here is it bonded, not at Cairo, and hence 
tt ii distributed throughout EgypL" Whait was true 
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of Misr and Maks wa& also tnie of thdr succeaaor, the 
fourteenth century port at Bulak. It was from Balak 
that 'Aly of Cairo, after spcndiog all his inherctance 
making merry with \\u wife on the island of Roda, 
took ship (oT Damietta and set forth on hia truest of a 
new fortune. The cojiatantJy recurring references to 
commercial voyages and gT'^at profitft are exactly what 
would occur to a people whose wealth waa made not 
only by a pFodtgioualy fertile bdi), but by a copious 
foreign trade. 

What the a-ansit trade of Egypt was worth in 
mamliik. times may be judged from a few facts. A 
single vessel clearing cargo at Alexandria paid 

£21,000 in customs. The great Italian republics 
und it iLc^ceg£ary to msintaiii dOQgular agettte to 
Egypt, and that there wai a wealthy colony of 
European merchants is shown by their being able, 
headed by the consul of Venice, to guarantee the 
king of Cyprus's ransom of ^100,000. The 
Venetians had enjoyed special privileges in Egypt 
since the time of el-'AdU, in LZo3, who allowed 
them to build a mart (fundak) of their own at 
Alexandria; the Pisans had a consut there; and 
the conteaaions to Venice were renewed in 1238. 
Od the other side, in the Red Sea, there were 
the ports of Suez, Tor, Koseyr, *Aydhab, Dehlek 
and 8awak.in, where the nianilijk sultana levied 
cuBtome of a tenth ad valorem* The Indian trade 
had greatly developed under the later mamluk sultans, 
and there was much rivalry and a tariff war between 
the Arabian and Egyptian ports in the Red Sea in 
the etFort to secure the heavy daatoma dues, which 
were pressed beyond the customary tenth. In 1426 
we read of forty veaacla from India and Persia paiying 
^£"3,6,000 En duties at Gidda, the port of Mekka, 
'which, like Yenbu', was theo Egyptian.^ Nor were 
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the goTcrnmeDt cEutiea limited to importatioQ. There 
were cert^ia monopolies: sugar, pepper, wood, metal- 
vork could be sold ooly at goverameot warehouaes, 
at government prices, subject to duty. A conjigii- 
meQt of pepper that was bought it Cairo for fifty 
diDargi was sold to Suropeans S.I AJeKandKa Ibr ODC 
hundred and thirty under goTemment regulations. 
The Venetians, ifter vain comular remonstracce, sent 
a 6eet to AJexaodriato bring away all their merchants, 
aod Bars-Bey was obliged to reduce his exorbiuot 
tenns. 

How mucb store t^e Circassian sultans set by the 
transit trade between India and Europe has been seen 
in the vigorous effort nude by e!-Ghury to crush the 
Portuguese m the Arabiao Sea as soon as he resized 
the dangerous nralry of the Cape route. Indeed the 
transit trade must have been a chief source of wealth. 
As Mr Cacneron, qut consul at Port Sa'id, has well 
pttt it, the mamluk stiltans, " maitere of both Egypt 
and Syria, held the porta and caravan routes between 
Europe aod her Indian trade, aod levied cuGtoms dues 
on every bale of Oriental produce which arrived from 
the Persian GiJf and the Red Sea for transfer to the 
harboura between Alexandria and Alexacdretta and for 
transMpment to Veoicei Until the discovery of the 
Cape route in 1498, and its subsequent development, 
they CQJoycd the monopoly of the entire voiume of 
ladian trade vith the Levant ; and Venice, by her 
commercial capitulations with them^ was their sole 
agent oq the continent. Let 11& try and estimate 
what this monopoly meant. An Arab merchant like 
Sindbad the Sailor, . . . buys ^10,000 worth of raw 
SLJksj nutmegs, pepper> indigo, cloves, a^d mace in 
Persia or at Calicut and landfi them at Ba&ra or Suez. 
The &ea route up the Persian Gulf would be shorter 
Chan the voyage up the Red Sea ; but the caravan r 
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from Basra to AJeppo Would be mare periloufl than the 
short jcjurney across Egypt. At landing, the cuetoms 
would amount Co sdihc ^4000 [thia is much above the 
market and the gooda would then be worth, iiay, 
^20,000. A second Arab merchant oa the Medi- 
terranean coast Xpj perhaps ai the wharveB of BuJak] 
would gell iht consignment for ^jo,ooo to the Vene- 
tian, who would have to pay another ^5000 customs 
dues before he could clear his cargo^ Thus, whether 
ID customs or in tolls, or in preaeatH tq local goTcraors 
and escorts, a quarter of the _;^3 5,000 paid by the 
Venetian would go to the mamluk sultan and aris- 
tocracy merely for the prifilegc of transit," * 

It was not the govemmeat aloDe that made the profit. 
The Cairo mercliant whg brought the precious bajes from 
India and the Spice Inlands, or at least bought them 
fitim the Indian traders at the Red Sea: ports, made his 
fortune toa. The Thousand and One Nights are full 
(jf BuchHuCCeSsfnlveDturea, ddKOtthe SecOod Sheykh,. 

who led the Two Black Hounds, describe how "we 
then p'repared merchatidi&e and hired 1^ ship and em>- 
barked our goode, and proceeded on our Toyage for 
the space of 3 whole month, at the end of which we 
arnTcd at a city where we sold our merchandise, and 
forevery piece of gold we gained ten '' \ Such fortunate 
Bpeculations were no doub: of everyday occurrence, and 
the trade represented by these ventures did not all go 
out of the capital : a large part found its way into the 
bazars to be retailed to the good peop3e of Cairo and 
to miaister to the luxunoua tastes of the thousands of 
haagers-on to the mamlijik court. We can form but 
a meagre notion of the medizval fanduk from the 
pre&eot bazars. A fundah^ or iifln, or ^chala — 
there is little difference between the three termfi — is 
a great collection of warehouses and shops, generally 

1 D. A. Cameron, ^^pi '" '^ Nineteenth Ccatvryf 14, ij, 
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surrounding a court, but sometiraes more like a covereiT 
arcade, where the niercbaata keep their reserpea of 
stores, and where traders fiad lodgiags for themselves 
imd fitabling for thfir beasts betw^^en their jourDeys. 
One gn^at cncdixTial khan is still familiar to evei^^H 
tomiEt — the Khan el-Khaiily or "Turkish ba2ar,^^H 
built by Garkas el-KhaliJy, the Master of the Hors*" \ 
of Sultaa Barkuk in i400on the site once occupied by 
the graves of the Fatimid caliphs, whose bonee were 
dug up and carted away on asses to the rubbish-moirnds 
outside the eaHteni Gate. Another kbun^ the Ham- 
zawy, or cloth market, is aJsD well koaWD ; aud two , 
of Kait-Bey^8 wekalaSr the facades qf which are fioely 
omamented with arabesque panels and intricate geo- 
metric2l designs, and wooden medallions carved with 
the EaEtan's name^ still remain be&ide the Azhar and 
ID the Surugiya. When L aoe described Cairo in 1835 
there were ahout two hundred wekalaa, and even now 
one can scarcely psa down a street without finding one_ 
of these big courts Burroundett by rooins— the inn 
tbc east — openinig out through a ta.ll gateway. 

In the mteenili century the khans of Cairo were 
busy mans of the merchants ; and the mamluk emirs, 
who had clear ideas is to the value of house property, 
emulated one another In building handsome wekaias> 
ETcry room of whidh might be expected to bring in 
a substantial rent. There was the khan of Mcsrur, 
one of the most famous. The young man in the Story 
of the Humpback "put up" there, and stored his 
niercbandiae, and after night's rest took some of his 
goods and went to the **kayflanya of Garkas," 
another famous market of medixval Cairo dating from 
Fatimid days, to sell to the merchants. *' Do as other 
(nercbants," said the aheykh of the brokers to the 
fter I "sell thy merchandise upon credit for a 
"^riod, cmployiDg a acrivener» a witneBS, and 
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9 mooeychanger, and receive a portion of the proGta 
every Thursday and Monday : so ahaJt thou make of 
every piece of sUver two — besides thou wilt have 
leisjre to enjoy the amuseinents of Egypt and ita 
Ni]c." So the young m;iD followed his advice and 
]eft hb goodfi ta be Bold for hiQi, whilut he lived 
joyously at the khan of Mcsrur, breakfasted on wine 
and chicken and muEton aod sweetnicata, and perfumed 
himeelf elegantly, till he met the damsel at the ehop of 
Bedr-ed-din, the gardeoer, and there bappened what 
fate had decreed^ to be a warning to such as would 
be adTnonished. That the young man should have his 
hand cut ofF by the executioner at the Gate of Zuweyla 
was exiiEtly what might be expected in the days of the 
mamliakB. This khan of Mesrur (or rather two khans, 
one large and the other small) was built on a part of the 
Bite of the Fatimid Great Palace where the slaves used 
to be sold, by Mtsrur, a favourite slave of Saladin, 
who Eeft it as a legacy for the berefit of the poor- The 
larger buiiMing had a hundred rooms, and was the chief 
resort of merchants from Syria, — "the most renowned 
and greatest of the khans," saye the Topographer, but 
Its prosperity declined after the tribtibtion gf Syria at 
the hands of Tamerlane, " its honour departed and 
m^oy of its apartmcnta were ruined." 

Another famous khan was that of Bilal, a slave of 
es-Salih, the grand-nephew of Saladin, so favoured that 
the sultan Kalniin used to say, *' God have mercy on 
our late master ee-Safih ! I used to carry the eElppera 
of this eunuch BiJal whilst he went into the presence ! " 
The slave was very rich and abounded in good deeds, 
many poets praised him and were amply rewarded, and 
among his worthy acts was the building of the khan, 
where the merchants would deposit their chests of 
great value. " 1 used to enter this fiinduk," days 
Makrizy, **aod lo ! around it were chests piled, little 
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and great, so that only a smaU space waa Jeft in the 
middle, and these chests conUJaed gold and silver 
enough to amaze one." Then there was the *' Khan 
of the Sebil,'' outside the Bab-el-Futuh, foucded by 
Saladin'a vcztr, Karakush, for "aoas of the road," 
jHjgr wayfarers, who were received without payment ; 
and the Wekala Kusin, built by Nasir's son-id-Iaw, 
near the mostfue of el-Hakim, where Syrian merchants 
stored olI, and sesame, and aoap, and preserves, and 
pistachio- nut, almonds, syrup, and the like, every 
score-room being let by the emfr's order at no more 
than five dirhems of Bilver, without extortion, and no 
one being turned away. It was a busy place in 
Makrizy'ff time, very popular on account of its cheap- 
ness, fijU of people and bales of goods, and noisy with 
the shouts of the porters. There were 360 lodgings 
above the store-rooms, aU occupied, and 4COQ people 
lived there. The Tatar devastatioD of Syria ruined 
this khan too. Opposite the Zuweyla Gati? stood the 
fruit-market where the produce of the gardens round 
Cairo was sold ; it was roofed over, like most of the 
bazars in former days, to keep off the rays of the sun, 
aud the fruity which smelt like the gardens of Paradise, 
W3B tiiatefitlly arranged and decorated with ilowers and 
sweet herbs.' 

There were many more great butldings of this kind, 
the history of which is related by the laborious 
Topographer, whose d«criptian» enable us almost to 
reconstruct in imaginatioa the city of the fifteenth 
century. Cairo waa a sumptuous and beautiful place 
in those days. The old mamluk palaces— of which 
We have but relics in the huge blank walk of Beshtik'e 
palace, the 6ne gateway ot Yeshbek's Jar next to 
Sultan Hasan's mo^cjue^ and the better preaerved Itian- 
«ione of Kait-Bey and of the emir Mamay (known aa 
* Makrizy, ii. 31^ 
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the Beyt-el-kady) — were then in their full gJory. 
The various quarters were still separated by their 
strong gTitts barred at night. The suka were shaded by 
matting ur wooden roofs, and the lattice- windows with 
their delicate traeery overhung the Btreets, Makrizy 
enumefates and deEcribea 37 Haras Or quarterflj 30 
districts [hhuit)^ 65 streets (Jart), 21 by-streets and 
alleya (zuiai and iha-ojiba), 49 squares or p/acei 
l^raAi^a), 50 markets (^0-^)^23 great markets (liaj/arrya), 
II hostelries ^ihanfJuneJui, lueiaia), ^^ famoua palaces 
and mansionB (iatr, dar'), 44. public baths [hammam)^ 
z8 ctoBes and gardens {^hakarj bujian), 11 racecourseB 
(may eian) , 3.n<i numerous pleasure-hoaseji or belvederes 

Many of the streets stilJ run 10 their old places, dnd 
some of their names survcve, such as the Salfba or 
croaa-wsys, Beyu-cl-Kaareyii, Beyn-ea-Sureyn, Harat 
Bargawan, Siik-es-Silah, Khan-el-Khalily, Darb-el- 
Asfar, Habbaniya, Khurunfish. The old quartera of 
Cairo have changed much less than the oM parts of 
London ; hut the reason is melancholy. London 
has changed because it has grown ; Cairo remained 
comparatively uoakered becauee it was fllowly decay- 
ing. The I06B of much of the Itldian trade, the 
dependence upon Turkey, the misrule of pashas and 
mamluk beys, all tended to reduce the prosperity of 
the ci^ which had flourished exceedingly under the 
Turkish atid Circassian eukans. 

With decline of trade came decline in the ar^^ 
There is still a little good work made in Cairo in brass 
chasing, jewellery, and silk weaving, but it is a poor 
relic of what once weot an there. One has only to 
visit the Arab Museum to realize what magnificent 
work the artteta of Cairo produced in the mamluk 
period. The arts were closely related to the roosqaea, 
which attained their greatest perfection of ornament in 
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the same period, and the chief objects ia the mueeui 
were once partH of the decoracioa or furniture of th( 
moBquts.. The beautiful inlaid and cbaaed sUrier anc 
brass tables, with delicate designa in opCQ traceryj( 
Koran catcs, iacnps and chandefiere, bowls, cenaera, 
candlesticks^ eaamdled gla^s lamps with inscriptioDB 
in blue pkked out with cartniDe and gold, geoeraJIy^ 
came from mosquea and centre round the fourteenth 
century. The carved paoels inlaid with ivory and 
ebony and choice woods oQce enriched the doors and 
pulpitE of the mosqueSj and the cast bronze bosses and 
cut braaa fihgree work belong chiefly to the aame 
period. There arc many admirable examples of these 
arta tn the South Kensington Museum, and the British 
Muaeum posseaeea an uiiBurpassed coUectioo of Sara- 
cenic metal work. There ia unhappity no " Market 
of nhe Inlayers" now at Cairo, as there was in 
Makrizy's time. Tbia silver and gold inlay of 
arabesquea and isscripttona on z. brass base wae one of 
the moat elaborate and charaictemnc of Saxaceaic uta. 
It was not Egyptian in oHgii], but derived from ihe old 
Sasanian silTerBmiths of Mesopotctmia, The oldeat 
apecimenB we know came from Mosil on the Tigris, 
which was a famous honie of metal -workers, within 
reach of the manes of the Taurus coantry. No doubt 
these Modi smiths were attracted to Cairo tn the 
flourishing daya of the mamluk sultans, or even earlier. 
At least it is certain that soctie of thetr finest work was 
done for the Egyptian market, and even bears the 
oamea of well-knowa Cairene rulers and emirs. There 
is the ci^sket, for example, engraved wctb tbe name 
and titlea of el-'Adil II, Saladin's grand-nephew, 
who aat on the throne of Egypt from 12^3 to 1240, 
And W3S succeeded by es-8aJih, the husband of" Spray 
of Pearls." It is in the Mosil style of the earJiest 
period J the sidea are ornamented with dotted eighi- 
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foils (exactly resembling the omanient on the ailveC 
coins of the family of Saladin) containing hunting 
scenes, a combac with a lion, a horseman with filcon 
on wrist (which is coTered with the falconer'a glove), 
etc. ; the icterveoing ground is decorated with fine 
arabesques, and an inscription on the bevel of the lid 
gives the name and titlee of the sultan. On the top 
are personifications of the six planets (of Aralrian 
science) flurrouodiiig the oun [the seventh) : — the 
Moon, a seated figure holding a creacent; Mercury, 
with his writing materials; Venus, a woman playing on 
the lyre \ Mars, a warrior brandishing a sword and 
holding a bleeding head; Jupiter, a throned judge; 
and Saturn* patron of thieves^ with his bludge&D and 
purse. Odtside these is a band of the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac, represented much in the usual manner. 
Oo the bottom of the box is iin inscription stating that 
it was made " for the loyal wardrobe of el-*Adil." 

The hunting-scenes and representations of humm 
■figures and animals are characterisdc of Mesopolamian 
siJver work, and we sec medallions of two-headed 
eagles on a splendid inlaid perfume- burner in the 
Britieh Museum, " made," as the Biiver letters inform 
us, "by order of his excellency, the generous, the 
exalted lord, the great emir, the honourable maHter, 
marshal, warrior for the faith^ warden of Islam, mighty, 
heaven-supported, victorious, Full Moon of the Faith 
Beyaary, mamluk of ez-Zahir (Beybars)," etc- The 
date must be before 1279, and the vessel carries us 
back to the days of Kalauo and the beginning of 
mamfuk splendour. Beysary was one of the greatest 
and most sumptuous of the early marnluk emirs, and 
hia perfume burner was typical of the luxurious refine- 
ments of hia palace. He valued hia comfort more 
than ambition, and twice refused the precarious honour 
of the throne during the unsettled period succeeding 
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Kalaun*8 d^thj when the sultanate waa open to the 
atrongeat emir. Even so he couJd not escape the 
coaaequences of being wealthy and disUDguUhed, and 
in spite of hii retiring character he was suspiected of 
pretcDsloQS to power;, fleeced of his treasureaf and often 
confined to the dungeons of the Citadel. Hie paJace, 
which Htood in Beyn-cl-Kasreyn, covered four acres, 
and pgjaesEcd the richest mosaics and the handsDmeat 
carved doors in Cairo. Bedr-ed-djn Beysary was 
indeed the most eumptuous man of his time. He 
loved to surround himaelf with beautiful things, and 
his slave body-guard was the best appoioted of the day. 
No fortune could support hiB lavish extravagance. He 
not Only Spent upon himself, buc gave prodigally to 
all who asked him. Hoapltality waa his foible, and 
his gifts to the poor ran in round sums of five hundred 
or a thousand dirhems (aay francs^ to eaqh appEicant- 
He would daily diEtribute three thousand pourds of 
meat^ and a single present consisted of a thousand 
pieceH of goidf Gre thouisand buEhels of corn, and a 
thousand hundredweight of honey. One of his 
mamluk? used every day to draw ninety pounds of 
meat and seventy rations of barley, which it is to be 
preaumed neither he nor his horses could possibly 
digest. Naturally Beysary wae perpetually in debt. 
The conecaot amount of his liabilitiea is placed at 
400^000 dirhems, for as soon aa one debt was paid 
off, the generous soul hastened to contract another of 
the same ligure. A coneiderable part of his ex- 
peoditure must have gone in table equipage, for it is 
recorded that he never drank twice out of the same 
cup; and as Makrizy mentions that at one time this 
thirteenth century epicure was wholly given over 
wine and hazard, the number of cups required m' 
have been considerable. But a great and cultivated 
ir Deeded more than cupi for hia comfort : he muit: 
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have inlaid tables on which to put the broad brafis 
tray incrusted with chased silver and gold, which 
carried his service of the forbidden fruit of the grape ; 
he must have his beautiful hall lighted by candJea 
placed \a elaborate Btands, covered with silver ioiay ; 
hia v^fy Cubs apd COokiog^potS niust be chased with 
arabesques snd complicated designs, and his palace 
must be perfumed with incense ri8ing from perfumc- 
burneiB oq which the artist had engraved repreBenta- 
tlDns of horserneD at the chaae^ hducde and quatry, 
fslcoQs and waterfowf, and all the decorative subjects 
of the Saracen ailverBmich. 

The earliest and finest examples ol metal work 
connected with the oames of Cairo kings and □obles are 
of Mosil origia, though vcfy probably made in Cairo 
in the " Market of the I n layers " by artists who had 
been attfiicted to the court. There waa undoubtedly 
an eafly Fatimid art of a similar characteFj, but beyood 
a very few rare examples, such as the Bayeux 
casket at Paris and some specimens of cut crystal at 
Venice^ we know almost nothing of its style. Under 
the mamltik BulcaDS, however, Cairo soon acquired a 
Bchool of her own, which seems to have possessed 
traditions coming from a different source than that 
of Modi]. The Cairo style is what we see on the 
numeroua trays, howls, cups, cccBere, and other vessels 
of the tnamJulcfi qf Egypt of the fourteenth and fifteenth 

centuries, preserved in our museuma and private collec- 
tions. Some poiota of resemblance to the Mosil work 
may be noticed, but the new elements are very distinct. 
The figures of horaemen and seated princes have for 
the most part disappeared,, as it was natural they should 
when the TuFkish princes became habituated to the 
puritanical prescriptiotis of Islam concerning the treat- 
ment of living diings in art ; but borders represent- 
ing beafits of the ehai9ei and a ground covered with 
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wild duck and other fowl, atlll remaiii. The 
valence of the duck, which was easily explicable in 
the swaiiipa of Mescipouimia, liDds aoother ruisott d'etre 
in Egypt, for the founder of the line of Euhans who 
ruled, in Cairo for nearly a century was a Turk of 
Kipchak, whose oame, Kalaun, means in his native 
Mongol toDgue "duck." We may compare Abbot 
lelip^s plastic putia on his own nard« in hia chapel in 
WestmiiiBter Abbey. The ornament of the mamluk 
metalwork is essentially difTerent in style from that of 
Mciiiil. The inacriptions are arranged in broad bandsi 

with targe aurfacea of silver inlays di'idtd by medal- 
lions filled with the aulra,n'e name on a fess, or else by 
Bome heraldic coat of arms bome by the owner, among 
which the cup and polo-stick (icdicadug the court 
ofiicea flf Cup-hearer and polo-mastef)^ the lozenge, 
and a curious imitatioa of a hieroglyphic inscription 
common on the ancient monuments of Egypt, but 
doubtleaa unintelligible to the copyiBte, are the most 
usual. Rouiod the medallions are bc^hs of 6owcra^ and 

leaveS) remiDding one of the deBigna of Damascus tileg ; 
and eimilar leaTca and flowers, interspersed with birds^ 
cover the ground. The execution is no less admirable 
than the de&ign. There was no scamped work among 
the&e Saracen smiths. They cut away the whole 
design in the brasfi, and undercut the edges to hold 
the thin plates of silver or gold, to be hammered and 
burniahed in, which formed the design; and they 
chased with the graver every plate of ailyer,, were it 
only a pin's head in size,, with wings or eyes or floral 
scrolls— a work of inlinite labour ^ and then they 
covered the interstices, where the brass showed, with 
a black bituminous composidoo which set off the 
precious metal to advantage. Much of the silver and. 
coating has been lost by wear and time, and it 
difficult to realize the beauty of tlie original state 
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most of the tcbkIs and traya that have coiae down to 
uB ; but a careful examination only reveals mote fully 
the exquisite skil], care, add (iDe hooeat workmanahip 
that no time or injury can destroy. 

This art of ailrcr inlay, like architecture and wood 
and ivory carving and every other variety of esthetic 
expreseiotif ctilmipated in the wonderful effloreecence 
of art and cutture in the reign of en-Niisir, Kalaiin^s 
Hon, in the first half of the fourteenth century. When- 
ever in any mjseum we see a iioe specimen of metaJ- 
WOrk, we may he almost sure to find the name of a 
Nasiry emfr — that is a courtier or mamluk of en-Nasir 
—in JtB inscription, and aometimefl even the name of 
the sultan himaeli:. 

The TopogRpher telio ue that in hie day, in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, this beautiful art 
had fallen into disrepute. It used, he aays, to be 
a ^vourite taste, and " we have seen inlaid work {hft) 
in such quantities that it could not be counted ; there 

was hardfy a house in Cairo or Misr that had cot 
many pieces of inlaid copper," — he means brass, A 
stand of inlaid bowls and plates ranged on a frame of 
carved wood and ivory was a usual part of a bride's 
trotjsEeau, and cost ae much a« two hundred dinars. 
But, he adds, "the art is now lacking in Mis.ri . . . 
the demand for this inlaid copper-work hss fallen o^ 
ID our times^ and since many year^ the people have 
turned away from buying what was to be sold of it, 
so that but a small remnant pf the workers of iolay 
euh^iste in thia market." ^ 

The art was not dead, however ; it had merely 

OD elsewhere. The heritage which Cairo 

received from Mosil was bequeathed to VcDice, We 

have seen that the Venetians were the European agents 

of the Egyptian nierchants, and it is not too much 

1 XHtut, ii. to;. 
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to K3y that Venice waa half an oriental city. Italy 
wae fill] of Eastern influencee* We Itnow that a 
twelfth century poet lamented thai Pisa waa "dp- 
liTered over to Moora, Indians and Turks"; that 
there waa 3 via Sarracena at Ferrara, and Lucera waa 
deeply tinged with Muslim traditions, dating from 
Frederick II's importaEion of SaraceD archers. But 
Venice felt thia influence moat of ail. Her commerce 
and coloQtea brought her inerchame into relatloaa with 
the artistic work of the East ; herambasBaidore bfought 
hdme the gpleodid gifts of the mamltik aultfiiie ; acid 
she BOor began to import ihe artists as well as the arc 
The opus Sa/omon'u or Jews' work was the name given 
to thia Saracenic style^ often referred to in early 
romances. Chaucer had heard of it, for be writes id 
Sir Thopas : — 

"And over that a fyn bawberk 
Was all i-wrought of jewes work." 

Especially did Venice excel la the chasing of great 
salvers io the Saraceoic mBoner, though with conaider- 
able differeDCefl both ID design and in teclintque. The 
silver ie applied chiefly in narrow threads instead of 
broad platea, and tbe designs are chiefly arabcaqae, 
whilst the forms of the veBsels show marked inj- 
proTcment opon the somewhat crude outlines of the 
Cairo siWeramith. Native Italian artists began to copy 
the art introduced by Mahraud the Kurd and hia 
Saracen comrades. They called chemselvea Azzimioe, 
i.e. workera in the Persian Biyle d//* jfgeminii — for it 
has long been the fashion to miscall every form of 
Saraceoic an Persian — and we read of Italian artists, 
Bach as Giorgio Ghisi Azzimina of M^antija, and 
Paulus AgeminiuB, who excelled in the art which had 
been impotted from Egypt. 

We have singled out the diver-inlaj from amonj 
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the arte of raedlffival Cairo because it is a braoch in 
which tlie development can be traced with ceriainiy 
by 2. Eeriea of dateci examples. But the chief dtcara- 
tive 'dJtB of the moHque buildera were wood-carving 
aud marble mosaic. The beautiful paaelied work of 
mosqUe pulpibs and doorS; originally suggested^ DO 
doubt, by the neceesicy of email surfaces in a hot 
climate where warping had to be prevented, are 
amoDg the moGt characlerisuc forma of Csiro orna- 
ment ; and the use of variegated mairbteB in the mihrabs 
of the mosques produces a. rich (if sometimes rather 
glaring) effect, which was imifated in the dados of the 
houBEB of tJie noblcB, now unhappily for the most part 
destroyed. The extensive aae of wood io Cairo archi- 
tecture is the more reniafltable when it is considered 
how little BULtable wood grows, in Egypt. On the 
other hand the dry chmate, though it warps^ preserves 
timber for CenturJea. The original wooden ties of the 
pillars of IbE-Tuliin'a mofique have stood for moiie 
than a thausiind years and are still sounds and a portion 
even of the ceiling of the arcades has beer preserved. 
This wooden ceiling shows that in the ninth century 
the eame method was used as is seen in all periods of 
Saracenic art previous to the iatroduction of European 
BtyleB. It consists of joists of palm trunks sawn in 
two, with the three exposed sides faced with planks to 
flqua>re the outline. The hqllows between the squared 
joists were divided by cross pieces into shallow compart- 
ments or ** coffers.** In private houses the joifits were 
often left uncovered in their natural half-round shape. 
Whether planked or left in the round, the joists and the 
coffers between were coated with plaster, generally laid 
on canvas, and the plaster was jtainted with arabesques in 
deep blue, carmine, and gold. These coffered ceilings, 
which may stilL be «een in many houses, have a wonder- 
fully rich effect with their deep tones of red and blue, 
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lighted up by gold outlines ; and the transidoD from 
the ceiling to the waIJa b skilfuliy masked by archmg 
aod etdactite peodenUTea, richly painted with similar 
designs. laferior to the cofFered ceiiiags, but atill very 
efiectire, are those composed of hoards nailed flat across 
the joista aad covered with a. thin coaling of &tucca, 
Worked ioto arabesque and floral patterns, and then 
paimed and gilt i or with a geometrical design formed 
by applique strips of wood, gilt shaded with red, the 
interctEcea being filled with arabesques in painted stucco. 
Wood-carving had ampJe oppartunitieB for display 
m the pulpits, Koran desks, interior doore and cup- 
boards of mosques. Some of the oldest examples, 
from the mosques of Ibn-Tuiiin arid el-Hakim, may 
be seen in the Arab Museum at Cairo, and the dee 
volutes carved io the panels are clearly of Byzantine 
origin, resembling the stiil earlier but undated panels 
found in the tract of 'Ayn-es-Sira,, south of Cairo. 
In the thirteenth CeDtury the style altera. Instead of the 
bold foliate designs we find more intricate and delicate 
ornament distributed in much BTnaller geometrical panels. 
A peculiarly begutiful example is the Sheykh'e tomb- 
caung of 1 2 1 6, of which one side ie. in the Museum at 
South Kensington, and the other three in the Arab 
Museum. Another is the curved casing of the tomb 
of efl-Salih Ayyub (iz^j-p} :^*' the little panels arC 
formed into hexagonal stars and delicately carved, and 
here appears the repreaentation of fruit-stalks, which is 
a common feature in thirteenth century wood-carving. 
The mihrab or prayer niche from the chapel of Seyyida 
Rukeyya, which belongs probably to the same century, 
deserves special notice for its characterisdc omamenta- 
tioD of stems branching out of a vasC'^" ^ But it was 
uoder the Mamluk Sdtans, and especially in, the great 

' See Hera Bey, CalatBgue ef Iht jirai Museum, 47, 48, a Uttje 
handbook which St invaiuabLe to studeoti of SaracenJe art. 
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period ofen-Nasir that wood-carving attained iti moat 

ejtquifiite developmeet. WoodH of different coloura 
were employed to produce the effect of relief, aud infjy 
wag largely adopted in place of carving in the solid 
block. SoTnetimes: each little canned paoel was set m 
a frame of ebony beadiag, which w^ itself carved, aod 
ofteD CDc&isted of two or thr^e disttoct frames, odc 
outside the octier \ whilst the central deEign was hardly 
ever the same in two panels out of many hundreds. 
The amount qf careful work demaqded in carving apd 
puttiDg together a large surface of thia intricate panelling 
must have been immedse. Many beautiful examples 
may be seen in the moEqucB, and even tiner are the 
carved doors id wood and ivory panelling in the Coptic 
churches of Babylon, from which there dEin be little 
doubt that the Mualicns learnt the art ; but to see 
Mamluk carving at its best one need not leave London. 
A large number of the very finest epecimenB were taken 
away from their lawful guardians during the reign of clie 
Khedive lama'sl, and even earlier, and haive found their 
way to the Museum at South Kenatngton* There we 
may study at leisure some' of the rich yet not over* 
elaborate arabesque carvings abstracted from the pulpit 
set up in the mascjUe of Ibn^Xuluo by Lagin in T296 ; 
others of extraordinary beauty from the mosque of el- 
Maridany, 1359, absurdly set in the top of a French 
table ; others, probably from the pulpit of the mosque 
of RuBun, also &et in coarse modero fraraeworkt but 
ptefiervliig all the delicate grace of the arabesque carv- 
ings absolutely intact; and finally the complete pulpit 
bearing the inscriptioa of Ka.it- Bey, but from what 
mosque is not known. The whole forms a singularly 
rich acd beautiful eshibition of Saracenic wood-carving 
of the best period.^ 

' See my Art ef iht Saraant, iii-i jo, for detaile-d desciip- 
lioil» of the»e esqchice carvings. 
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There are differences and even decadence m the 
series, however, and a careful study of the designs will 
show that the art reached its highest point \n the carv- 
ings of e!-Maridany, i.e. iinmcdtately after the reiEO of 
en-Nafiir- Sheykhu'g pulpit of 1358 is not so good ; 
Sultan H2san*a is of atone ; et-Muayyad's of 1420 ti 
difitiactly inferior; and even Kait-Bey s, prince though 
he was of Cairo builders, b not to be compared with 
the work of the middle of the fourteeath century. The 
designs hare becoine Ieab spontaneoua, the lines are 
harder and more mechanical^ and (as in stone carving) 
there is a tendency to repetition utterly foreign to the 
earlier work. Part of this may be explained by the 
introduciioQ of ivory as the material for the inlaid 
panels, for Irory, though capable of even more delicate 
carving, is less easy to work in flowing lines. But the 
raain cause was probably the preponderating attention 
given to carving in stone. No >sooner does scone 
become the predominant material for decoration than 
wood-carving, like stucco-toolirg, falls into compara- 
tive neglect. The middle of the fourteenth century was 
the pardng of the ways- Stone became the favourite 
material, and the carvers of wood, if they did not lay 
aside the graver for the stone-chisel, at least moulded 
their style upon the harder outlines of the aculptora, 
and the result was d'Cteriorilion. 

If wood-carving decayed after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, another branch of woodwork waa 
notably developed. One charming feature of the 
exterior of a Cairo house is the meihrcbiya of delicate 
turned tracery. There iu no reason to doubt that thifl 
kind of work is very o3d, but whether by reason of its 
fragility or the frequent conHa-grations that afflicted the 
city, no ancient examples have been preserved. The 
few wooden lattices that still remain in the oFder 
moequM are of quite a different style: they are made 
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of stout clumsy quarteringa, diTided into conapartmentfr 
filled by square or round upright baluatera, Buch aa are 
seen id the tomb of Kataun, Othera aje mere grilles 

of ]arge open squares, with no pretension to artistic 
deaigti. A finer kind is seen in Lagia'a pulpit in the 
mosque of Ibn-TuliiQ (1296), where the meah is 
close and the knobs are ioJdd and caryed. It Is 
curioiiis that the true meghrebiya, with its TSried 
designs, and lace-!ike cilfeet, first appears, in the scmn 
of the ianctLary in the mo&cjue of el-Maridany, which 
also &howa the highest developmeot of wood-carving. 
As the one art decayed, the other improred. There 
afe fine examples of meshrebiya work of the early part 
of the fifteenth century, as in the pulpit of el-Muayyad^ 
but it attained its greatest perfection in the age of 
Kait-Bey, of which ^ fioe apecimen ia presetted in 
the pulpit of Abu-Bekr ibn Muzhir. Most of the 
house meshrebiyas are comparatiTely modern, though 
it is impossible to fix their precise date* Their in- 
evitable disappearaace ia an aesthetic loiss that nothing 
can replace i but it must be admitted that they formed 
the most dangerous conductors of (ire from house to 
house and street to street that the ingenuity of man 
could well deviae. 

There ib this to be aaid about every branch of attistic 
work of medisETal Cairo, whether it be architecture, 
carving in wood or atone,, metal chaatng, or glass. — it 
is always distinctively original. The Saracens brought 
no art with them ; indeed they appear to hare been 
BiDgubrly lacking in the seethetic sense. They learned 
their arts from their foreign subjects, yet they invari- 
ably introduced an element of differentiation which 
marks their work ae characteristically Sar&cenic, They 
learned th«r metal chasing from Peraia, but they soqa 
made it their own ; they copied Byzantine and Coptic 
wood-carving, and added the esaeotial personal equation 
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by the Sublime Pont. The pasha's aatbority 
checked by a cauQcil of mamluk etmrs — ar beys, as 
they came to be called — -and be was frequently deposed 
by them or by the iamgue* of the mutinous soldSery^. 
Thoagb a pasha might arrive with a suite of twelve 
hundred persoDs^ and scatter handkerchiefs fuH of gold 
CoiDB on ^^tal occanO'PS) he could seldom make head 
against the military oligarchy. The chief mamtut, or 
sbeykh-cl-beled (mayor of the city) aa be was eatitled, 
was a far mote powerful perwoage thau the pasba. The 
^mlrs were mtich wbst they had been uddei the ClTCas* 

«iaD dfDsny : they were oot the same meo^ becaiue Selir 
had nuBHcred « many as he could catch, but 
wcTesnnilar — Turks, Georgiaiaa, Circassiaas, nseo : 
lUrery to o^ce aod rank^^aDd they tDatotaiqed 
uate \t^ theif palaces bn^de the Ezbekiya lake or 
the Btrket-el-PiK in the Crowway, or the Street 
Anns ; were followed by lafge bands of retaine 
carried on their jealousies, dvil wan^ sod street j 
with St much terroui as before. A nci 
of diKoid was introduced by the Turkish 
*Az3bs and Jaciunes in the Citadel barracki], aod 
ComrnanderE of these troops became the OlOft pO^ 
emtrs in Egypt. But theie too were of pROKlf 
Kine chaiactcr at the earfier "*"»l"^«, snd bvc 
tbe ^Hoice of ■ ctmtrDEItng. lafl'oeDoe sudi m ■ 
■dun Hciketiines exerted, bttt a detegaced paiha 
■erer, there was hnle id choose between tbe 
of Ciini uader die new n^linM and its anarcfanc < 
dwiwi BiirlcT tDc mpoccBC ifincBoo oc ibok of nc 

^177' *" ^^ *^ "'^ mied fay Mimldki 
parius were pefpennllj cfaoaged, aad Ihed in ttfror i 
tfacir own gmsoD; the aafrs bdd the real do 
vcd It is tbc old ^vj tot tbcv ii'wi ufL fc t am 
the nan hj o^ cv execitiaa of their rivals, 
aS8 
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formeiJ themBclreB into powcrfuJ cliques, tuch as the 
d the Fikiris, a.nd their retainers fought 
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streets, and besieged trie gOTemment 
'Azab troop for raomhs together. They had already 
diacoFcred that the Citadel coald be commanded by 
artillery on the hil] behind. We read in Gabarty's 
chronicle of bands of troops fortifying themselves ia the 
mofiques of IbD-TuiCn, Almas, Mahmudiya, and bo 
forth, and discharging cannoD balls from the adjacent 
mmafets. The Anarchy at timeg was indescribahle ; 
streets were deserted, houses plundered, and no man 
dared to go as far aa Bul^k or Old Miar ; then followed 
an interval of tranquillity assured by the tenjporary 
supremacy of eotne great lord. It i& djfEcult to 
diacover atvy Tery notable diBtinctioii between these 
l^tcr emira and those of the golden age of tnamluk 
civilization. Their oppoitucities were less, because 
they could no longer carry on ivars in Syria or Aaia 
Minor in their own behoof, for the contingentB that 
were constantly drafted in Egypt for foreign service 
were merely employed as an insignifcant part of the 
Ottoiuani armies. But their characters^ occupations, 
and tastes appear to have been inuch what they had 
been for the preceding two centuries. There was a 
dilFerence in degree but not in kind : they were not 
*as a rule such big men with large opportunities as their 
forenicnefs, but in race, in character, in actioa, they 
were the same. 

Indeed some of them were remarkable peraonages fit 
to compare with those of the old school, 'Othman 
Bey Dhu-l-fikar, for example, in the first half of the 
eighteenth century ,^3 fter playing a bold part in the 
faction 6ght that centred round his patron Jjliu-l-tikdr 
Bey and Cherkes Bey, and seeing eleven emirs of rank 
done to death in the palace of the Defterdar, himself 
narrowly escaping with a sabre-cut in hia turbanj — be-» 
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came the most eminent noble in Cairo, with power to 
raiac bis own raamliiks to the rank, of emir. He was 
chief of the pilgrimage (emir-el-hagg), one of the 
raoBi coveted posts iti Egypt^ in : 7 39 i and when 'Aly 
el-GeIfy the deputy' was asBassioated, 'Othman Bey 
dcpoacd the pasha, and appointed Rudwantobe deputy 
over the 'Azab battalions. 'Othman was the first emir 
who ventured to invite the pasha of Egypt to a feast in 
his palace^f and the other noblea were completely subject 
to him. He held a court in his own house to decide 
causes of complaiatf and> incorruptible himselfj he 
aevercly punished any cases of ejctortiorv or oppreaeion 
that came bfforie hJiOj watched the market -inspector 
closely, prescribed a Eixcd taritf for bread and other 
necessaries of life, and insisted on the doe payment of 
pious benefactlona to their proper uses. Lofty in 
character, of noble ideas and thoughts, justT able, dis- 
interested, of honest life, and proud ae Lucifer, he left 
3uch an impression behind hjin, wh^en the intrigues of 
his rivaU banished him from ligypt, that he created afi 
era : one heard people say, "such a thing happened so 
many yenra after the departure of ' Othman Bey," or 
" I was such and such an age when ^Othman Bey 
left." 

Rudwan el-Gelfy^ just referred to, was another 
notable figLre of the eighteenth century. Whilst he 
and another deputy, Ibrahim, held office, the country 
enjoyed absolute peace, food was cheaper than was 
ever known before, and plenty reigned in al! claBsee. 
In those days every great man kept open house twice a 
day, noon and evening, in a spacious hall to which all 
might enter. The lord and his guests sat at the head 

* By "deputy" i» meant the Ketkhuds, commonly pro- 
□ouhced KiahyA, or in Egypi: Kik!h7a, who was che deputy 
of Che pasha, and oftuo ctirresponded loosely with what we 
should eall MinUter of the Interior or Home Secretary. 
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of the table, and bis mamluks and followers lower 
dowDi a« it were " below the sah,'^' and it was hdd 
disgraceRi! CO refiiise admiBsiQQ to any etraiiger who 
preseated hiniGeJf. On feast days great dishes of rice 
and honey or milk were diBtribuied to the poor, and 
HweetraeatB were served on Fridays and feecivals. One 
of Rudwan's houfles wa& on the EzbekiySf on the 
border of the lake (as it then was, at least at high 
Nik). Its halls were auritiounted by cuoningly 
desigced. doiU'es, m which gold arabesques on a blue 
ground harmonized witli stained glass of many colours 
in charniing combination- He buift kioeke in a garden 
beaide the canal, where he had laid out a lake and 
cascade^ and there, when hia ambition was satisfied, he 
took his plea3ure, which savoured, it must be confessed, 
of debauch. Indeed Rudwan was no stern moralist, 
like 'Othman Bey, but allowed a considerable licence 
to the fair ladies of Cairo. The police had his orders 
not to disturb them or baulk their admirersj,^ and ** Cairo 
then resembled a kcd of gazelles, a paradise of houris 

and darlings ; its inhabitanta dfatlk thetr till id the cup 
of delight, aB though there were no reckoning to be paid 
on the day of judgraeat," No wonder that poets sang 
his praises in &uch veraea as " the Impurpled Wine " 
and "the Perfume of Paiadise." Rudwan's palace ih 
no more to t>e seen in the Ezbekiya, but his gate, the 
Bab-el-*Azab^ leading iato the Citadel from the 
Rumeyla, preserres his memory. His end was tragic. 
ConBpirators surroilnded hia house in the street of 
RusLiii, and ballets began to pour in whilst he waa 
engaged in the meditative process of having his head 
shaved* He fought while he had strength, and then, 
with a brokeD leg, Struggled on horEeback and fled ti> 
die in upper Egypt. He was the last great com- 
mander of the ^AxAhs. 

'Gabarty, ii. 124-143. 
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It waa not only tht emirs who owned sach splendid 
housn as Rudwaa. Another boose on the Ezbekfya 
belonged to a famous mercbaat, Ahmad esh-Sharaiby 
{the apothecary), ^hose family had produced emirB 
and oVtied mamlukfi. Xhey possessed iminease wealth 
and they used it as high-minded, honest gentlefolk. 
Learned moo frequented their house, which was fa 
of mrc toanuscripts as weH as ordinary worts 
reference. Whatever book was id the market, if it 
was not in their library they bought it tcgardJesa of 
the price ; and ouce there it was in) mediately placed 
at the disposal of every viiitor. A scholar was sure 
to find any book he rei^iiired is the Sharaihy libraryi 
and he was at liberty to carry it otF on loan, or evpn 
to keep it altogether ; for the princely merchants 
would Dcrer thiok of asking its return, but wouJd 
merely seek out and buy soother copy. From thr 
scholar's point of view it seems impossible to improve 
Dpau thid system. The members of this family were 
more than edighteaed book collectors and book 
lenders : thty were strict observers of the austere 
rule of the MaJikis, tenactous of sound morals, ai 
exclusive in their connexions. Thev mairried on 
among their own iarge family circle, and their 
daughters never left the house except when they 
were married or borne to their grave, ft was well to 
be cautious in days when the JUKurious Rudwan was 
encouraging amatory adventures, and when a party of 
high-bom dames, riding out to " smell ihe air," a« 
Cairo ladle? do nOw, at the proper season, were set 
Upon near the Ezbektya and stripped of their Jewel* 
and every garment chcy bad on. But the Sbaraiby 
folk, though strict, could unbeud. When marriage 
feasts were afoot, for example, they gave splendid 
entertainments, but so careful were they of their 
isughters chat they waited till all the guests were 
*9X 
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safely engaged in prayer at the mosque of Ezbek ^ 
opposite the house, and then hurried the brcde off to 
her husband's abode under goaid of a discreet body 
of matrOQB \ after which there waa plenty of gua- 
€riag and torch waving;^ and ^U waa merry. 

The family had the custom of appointing one of 
thicir number tnistee of all their property and busiaesHi 
It was bis duty to collect the rents, gather the harvest 
and crops, receive the profits of their pentures, and 
pay all expenses, including the family's drees and 
pocket-money. At the end of the year he drew up 
HeB balance sheet and paid each member blB share. 
Xhis excellent plan was not likely to last for ever, and 
one is not surprised to learn that at last the younger 
members {juarrclled over the accounts, and the joiot- 
?tgck company broke up IQ disorder. This was no 
doubt an exceptional family \ but there were many of 
the kitid, and there are some yet to Cairo, sterling 
honest foJk, who walk ia the old paths and guard a 
seTCre self-respect. 

The zed for books displayed by thia family casts as 
interesting light upon the education and Irartiing of the 
timee. During the earlier mamluk days nuny im- 
portant libraries had been formed ia Cairo, partly from 
the spoila of Syrian moBqiies, and if We afe to take as 
evidence the long biographies of numerous aheykhs, 
professors, divines, historians;, and poets, related with 
eDthuBia&ttc admiration by el-Gabarty, there was a ra,st 
deal of intellectual energy expended in Egypt in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth Centuries, though perhaps it 
was hardly in the lirst rank of original genius. He 
reports a curious conversation, however, in 1750, 
between Ahmad pssha, a governor of mathematical 
tastes, and the sheykh 'Abdallah esh-Shuhrawy, of 

' Polled down in 5865, It was huilt by the famous emir 
Ezbek ibn Tutush, from whom die Exbekiya rook Irs name. 
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the Azhar, The pasha rtmarked that he had 
tinually heard of the wonderful merits of Egypt ae 
the home of learning, but he would like to see the 
results. **Truc, my maner," replied the sbeykh, 
'* Egypt is aft yon have heard, the mine of acieoces 
and knowledge." " But where are they? " afiked the 
pasha. " As far aa I caa see, you know nothing but 
law and metaphyGic and other less important studieft, 
and diadain practical science altogether.*' The sheykh 
had to admit chat at the Azhar they did not teach 
mathematica, beyond arithmetic, which wse useful for 
the law of iaheritaoce. "How about astronomy?" 
suggeated the pasha. ** It i& needed for the hours of 
prayer, times of hit, and many other things." The 
sheykh admitted that few studied astronomy, which 
demanded special aptitudeB, and inetrucnenia, aqd 
physiological conditioni, and a *' swtet and tranquil 
diBpo&it:on," for its proper purauit : but he satd hcj 
could find the maa whom the pa:Bha wanted, thougl 
not ID the Azhar. When the man appeared, it aeems' 
his arithmetical problems delighted the governor, who 
gave him a fiir cloak, which the sage afterwards sold 
for SOO dinars. He drew heautifvd aun-diaJa, on marble, 
to show the hours of prayer, with appropriate mottoes, 
sad two of these were set up in the Azhar and on 
the roof of the mosi^ue of the Imira e&h-Shafi'y.' 
One gathers, from this anecdote, as well as from the 
lists of works described by the historian, that study in 
Cairo at that time wa£ rather zealous than profounc 
and that learning was decidedly in its decadence. 
Religion, on the other hand» w8b more power! 

' M. van ficrchem cit:si:nbes some curious sun-djaie in tiin 
JVcf'/ J'jtnifelogic arahf (1891], 13-1S. One Wa» (Ct Up in 
the- cnogque of ibn-Tulun in 696 ( 1396) hy Lagin ; another 
may still be seen iti the mosque of Kusun, antj is dated 785J 
{1381); a third existt in the tomh-moique of Inil.^nd bear 
the (fjile X71 (1466J. 
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than ever. The annak of the pashdik are fiiH of 
references Wi the influence of the Azhaf profeaBOrs and 
of th« aeyyids, and we hear of something very near a 
rsTolution when a Turkish preacher got up in the 
mosque of el-Muayyad aod fultnitiated againat the tnro- 
cation of saints, a popular accretion which is certainly 
00 part of the creed of Mohammad. The preachef 
urged the crowd to demoiiBh the cupolas over the 
uintB' tombs, and the orthodox professors of divinity 
had much trouble to ailepce hiin and appease the crowd. 
There was often a very severe regulation of public 
behaviour in deference to rcligtous notions, and we 
{ind, for example, a stem prohibition of emoking in 
the streets. Police marched up and down three times 
a day* and if any smoker was caught he had to eat hia 
pipe-bowl. Atj old custom, mentioned by Nasir-i- 
Khusrau (abore, p. 109), was still in force: a man 
who had faUified documeats was paraded od camel- 
back through tbe BtreetB, whilst a crier proclaimed) 

'• Behold the punishment of forgers ! " The Cairenes 
were clearly very fiuperstitiouG, and when in 1735 a 
circumstantial ramour went raund that the Resurrec- 
tion would certainly take place on the next Friday^ in 
two days' time, they bade each Other last farewells, and 
wandered about the ^elds and road» saying good-bye 
to the [and they lovedf whilst the people of Giza, 
TDOved by a superGtition which ran in their minds from 
agea long before Islam was discovered, bathed hysteri- 
cally in the Nile, both men and women. There was 
nothing but panic and repentance and prayer till Satur- 
day — when behold ! nothing had happened. 

An age that attached so much importance to religion 
wa» cot likely to neglect its ^hrines+ It is a mtstake 
to ascribe the rain of so many of the mosques of Cairo 
to the period of the Turkish pashas. On the contrary, 
the danger was that they might be " restored^* out of 
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all knowledge. Cairo is fiiU of " Turkish '''' moBquc^,' 
that la Turkish of the Othmanljr style, whichj if they 
canDot compare with the buttdings of the earlier 
nianiluks> are nevertheless very crediitable exampleH 
of tJ^eir kind^ and far superior to ^Dything built, say, 
in England, during the past century. Indeed the 
moequeB of Seyyida Safiya ( 1604) and of Mohammad 
Abu-dh-Dhahab (3774), are exceedingly Qobie build- 
ings, and that little gem of Turkish mosaic work, el- 
Burdeyoy, is beautiful in its owo way. The architects 
of the Ottoman period abaadooed the medresa Btytc 
iotrodueed by Saladiii, whtch^ as we haTe bccd, had 
tpBt much of its original cruciform plan when the 
medresas were used as congregational mosques under the 
Circassian Mamluks; but, whilst reverting to the older 
and simpler plan of the gamiS they modified it by substi- 
tuting cupolas of Byzantine form for the leyel ceilings 
which formerly covered the sancniary. In fact, the 
Ottoman mosque is practically a basilica. A special 
feature of the moaques and restorations of the Othmanly 
period is the introduction of faVence. The medreaa of 
Aksunkur was restored by Ibrahim Aga in 165*, and 
the whole east wall covered with fine blue lile&t chiefly 
of the Damascus style, with a few Bu-called Rhodian, 
probably from Constantinople. It was not often that 
reBtoraitioD proved so successful, and one has frequently 
tp deplore the patching of Turkiah additions upon th 
old masterpieces. Ahmad pash^ restored the th 
dilapidated mosque of el-Muayyad in 1690 ; anoth 
pasha built the Arba'in mosque by the Karameydan 
Gate ia 1 704 ; Ahmad the deputy restored the FatJmid 
moaque of ez-Zafir, knows as el-Fakahanyj in 1735- 
But the prince of restorers was "Abd-er- Rahman 
Kiahya (Ketkhuda), who enjoyed great influence before 
!tl>e time when 'AJy Bey— himself the restorer of the 
dome of the tomb-mosque of Imam Shah*^y and buildi 
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of the Bulik baza: 
hintselfklDg of E] 
Rahman'B father, 'Othmaa Ketkhiida, had architec- 
tural tastes. Out of hia *'erjr ill-gotten gains he built 
his mosque, school, and foUDtain by the Ezbekip lake, 
and on the day of apeaiog SlJled. the gieat centra) basin 
and all the ewera he could epilect with sherbei for the 
congregation. He also built the school for the blind 
at the Azhar, and other benefactioDS. His sod, how- 
ever, far surpassed him. Erery touriat (lqcwb his little 
jffAl/— elegant like its foutider, who was daipty in 
person aod dress, and very fair — at the end qf Beyn- 
d-Kasreyn,, with its tiles, and open arched school 
above;, but this was the leaat of his works. He built 
a moflque outside the Bab-el -Fiutiih^ and another by the 
Bab-el -Ghureyyib, with a cistern, founcain, and 
BcliDol ; a great reservoir, with fountain aiid school, 
near the Ezbekiya cemetery, for the sakkas or water- 
carriers i rebuilt the chapels of Seyyida Zeyneb and 
Seyyida Sekina, and erected others near the Karafa 
Gate, Id the Musky, in the Hoaeyniya quarter, and in 
the *Ahd]D fitreet, etc. Of his refitgrations the best 
known is. that of the Azhar, which owes its present 
aspect largely to ^Abd-er-R-ahman's work, rde put 
in fifty marble columns supporting gioina of faced 
stone covered with costly woods.; erected a new 
mihrah and pulpit, butit the two archways, one with 
a school for orph^^ns ahore it, the other with a minaret ; 
set up a tomb io the court, added libraries, readiag- 
rooms, kitchens, and otber apartmeuts for the benefit 
of students from Upper Egypt ; enlarged the Taybar- 
aiya and Akbughawiya medresas attached to the Azhar, 
and built the splendid portal between thenjf opposite 
the wekala of Kait-Bey j furnished ritvahs (or parti- 
tions) for students from Mekka and from the Sudan ; 
and settled rcDte In trust for the maintenance of these 
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benefactions, besideB giviflg every day iq Ramadan 
the Azhar kitchen a large quaBtity of rice, butter, oil, 
and meal far the evening refreehment of the atudents 
after the day'e fast. 'Abd-er- Rahman also restored 
the mosque of the Imam Shafi'y, and paved the corridor 
with variegated marbtea^ repaired the tomb of Seyyida 
Neflsa and the MariBtan of Kalauo (then a madhouse), 
but after pulling dowQ the dome he negtected to re- 
build it, and inereljF boarded it oter, and so it remaias 
to this day. He took great paioB to trace the bequests 
left by the founder and his successors to the hospital} 
and succeeded in rccoFering the title-deeds and re- 
ptoring the TevcDuc*. By whatever means he acquired 
his wealth, and it was «aJd the means were not above 
suspicion, there w3ia no end to this man's charitable 
acts. At winter time he distributed woolJea clothes 
to crowds of the blind^ who always abound at Cairo, 
and also to the muezzins to protect them from cold 
when chanting the nightly calls to prayer. The poor 
ckmourcd about hifl door in the evenings of Ramadaoj, 
wailang for the plates of food which were never refused, 
and after the meal they vent away happy with two 
loaves and two paras ready for next day's breakfasts 
Altogether, *Abd-er-Rahman Kiahya built pr rebuilt 
eighteen moequef, besides chapelfi, fountains, achoole, 
bridges, and every sort of edifice. He had an archi- 
tectufal passion, and fortunately excellent taste iu its 
gratification^ aad the people well named him "the 
great benefactor." He died at Cairo in 1776 at a 
great age, after twelve years' exi)e in Arabia ; for all 
his charity could not protect him from the suspicions 
of *AJy Bey. AH the *u!ema, profesaors, atudenta, and 
poor of hifi numerous benefactions, escorted hia splendid 
ftineral to the Azhar, where he lies in the tomb whict 
he had biiilt near the south gate. 

The last great mosque built during the period < 
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pafihalik wau :h3t of Mohammad Bey, known as Abu- 
dh-Dhahab, or "father of gold," from hia munificent 
way of scattering gold CDios among the crowd. He 
was the favourite and trusted mamluk of the great 'Aly 
Bey, aad he rewarded his patraa by maDCEuvring his 
downikll and exiletand finally accomplishing hiB death. 
He was a brilliant soldier, fought successful campaigfls 
in Arabia and Syria for hi^ msBter, and achieved 
extraordinary popularity by hia delightfU manners aad 
open hand. Egypt had peace whilst he held the reiaa 
of power, and the Sublime Porte, whilst appointing 
pasliaB as before, wisely left the real authority va. the 
hands of the capable and popular emir. In i774 
Mohammad Bey founded hia handsome medreta oppo- 
site the Azhar, and there he lies in his tomb. Jt was 
built OD the plan of ao earlier mosque at Bulak (the 
Senaciya), and was "a marvel of architecture aod 
nchoesg : gilded ceiUtigs, marble porticoes, and 
fitupeadaus dome, with bronze dormers admirably 
worked,'^ etc. There were porticoes for the Hanafis, 
Maliklst ^od Sh£R*t6, and celebrated doqtDrs ca:me to 
profess the law there, and, contrary to the usual 
custom, received salaries, some as much as 150 paras 
a day (you could sometimes buy a pound of meat for 
2 paras), and noue less than 10 paras a day and an 
annual gift of 50 bushels of corn. On the day of 
openiDg the great man clothed the divinea with cloaks 
of sables or white hir, according to their rank — a 
handsome form of university hood. 

Mohammad Bey's ifi the last ot the great mosques 
of Caiiro, with the exception of Mohammad Aly'a 
SUmptUOUB and very effective moSque in the Citadel, 
where it forms a conspicuous feature in the view from 
every side. This, however, ts too obviously a foreign 
importation, a child of Starabiil, to harmonize with the 
true Cairo atyle^ and, though it is perhaps a narrow 
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prejudice, we confess we can never iquitc reconcile 
oyrselTCs to OtEomao sfrcliitecture in the old mamluk. 
city. 

Enough has been said to bIiqw that it waa not during 
the rule of pashas and beys chat the moaqnes of Cairo 
suffered ditmage or demolition. They were well cared 
for. Their evil day came when Mohammad 'Aly, a 
second but more aucceasful »Aly Bey, made himself 
maater of Egypt and inaugurated a new regime, com- 
pared with which the rule of the sternest of the 
mamliikB was mildness iuelf. Ic was Mohammad 
*Aly, who, in i8o8-r8io, laid hands on the Wakfa 
or rehgiouB endowments, which the piety of many 
ceuturiea had pfac'ed in trust for die maintenaDce of 
the mosques and colleges of Egypt, and amidst the 
tears and curses of ^1 the 'ulema of Cairo, depriTei 
them of the right to control the aacred nionumen 
confided to their charge^ From this act of cooBeca- 
tion, when tide-deeds were lost or destroyed, and 
trust-funds confused and malversed, dates the most 
Mrtous decay of the monuments of Cairo. The 
Europeanizing movement of the nineteenth century, 
■ncTitable, and in many ways mqat desirable as tt was, 
broLght with it a large destruction of mosques and 
other historic buildings which impeded carriage- 
traffic or stood in the way of the new streets and 
squares which the viceroys of Egypt planned with 
Httle or no regard to existing antiquities. The Shari' 
Mohammad 'Aly was the most flagrant example of a 
street cutting its way remorselessly tijrough historic 
monuments, but similar vandaSieai occurred in almost 
every part of the city, and the department which 
atteode to the ahgoment of the Streets has often 
exercised its powers in the narrowest spirit of county- 
councildora. That much worse has not happened ia 
wholly due to the vigilance and lirmnesj! of th 
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"CommlfistoB fDr the Freaervaiion of thie MotiumentB 
of Arab Art," an official body in which happily large 
powers are vested, and to which we owe the mainte- 
nance of a multitude of SataCeoic monumeDtG fif 
erery class and all periods, which^ but for ita timely 
ititerpositioni, would now hare disappeared or have 
beea on the high road to ruia. It ia impossible to 
over-eutimate the excellent and patient work of the 
Commission. The sevenceenannualreporta it has iasued 
— solid volumeH, with plans and illustratioofi — form a 
library of valuable inforraation, and testify lo every 
page to the care and Sense of reGponsibiiity ehown by 
the memberB, 1 may here be permitted to (juote a 
report on the results and methods of the Commission 
which I made at Ear! Cromer's request in 1895, and 
which Wiis published in hiiK annual surrey of the 
progreaa of Egypt presented to Parliament in 1896. 

Tkt Aihfiueum, LotuAut, Deambrr tl, 189;. 

" Mv Lord, — lo nccordancp with yoyr Lordship's 
invitation, I have the honour to submit a few remarks 
on the work of the Comraisfiton for the Preservation 
of Arab MoDumentB, of which I made ii detailed 
examination in the summer of thlE yeat. 

The Commission was instituted by Decree of His 
Highness the late Khedive on the i8th Deccmberj 
1&81. Its duties were: — 

I. To make an liitfentory of the Arab irmnuTnente 
of Egypt which possess historical or artistic interest. 

a. To watch over the preservation of these monu- 
ments, and report to the Minister of W^lcfe such 
repairs as were considered necesaary for their 
niaintenance. 

3. To prepare plans for such repairs and acrupulously 
^penatend their execution. 

4. To see that plana of all the work executed should 
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be preaerTcd in the Mmistry of Wakfs, and to indic;kte 
any fragments or detached objects which should be 
tranaferfed to the Muaeum cf Aiab Aft. ^H 

Political disturbance prevented much being doiul^l 
before the dose of iBUz ; but when I made a geoerat ■ 
inspection of the Arab monumeats of Cairo tn January 
to March 1883, the CommiasioD was iQ worlting ordef, I 
I was then able to see the begiDning of its labours, and I 
am therefore in a position to compare the state of the 
monuments at the time when the CornmieBion first 
took them aeriously in hand with their present con,' 
dicLDTV after the Commission has been over tweEve yea 
at work. 

I caia state with cotiiideDCe that, coiaparing th< 
general state cf the TnosqueG in iSSj and 1^9$, they 
are in a far ^aafer and better preserved condician now 
than they were twelve yean ago. Several monuments 
that then Beemed inevitably doomed to destruction have 
been strengthened and supported, and, generally s.peak- 
ing, weak places have been detected and repired, 
whilst a more vigikat supervision and protection against 
vandalism and robbefy now pT^vaJ], These happy results 
are e^ipecially due to the energy and archxological or 
technical knowledge of the late Rogers Bey, of Franz 
Pasha» and of his Excellency Yakub AJtin Pasha, 
whoae name will always be honourably associated with 
the intellectual progress of Egypt. Some of their 
French colleagues have also rendered useful services 
from time to time, and the presence on the Commission 
of Buccesfiive Under-Secretaries of Public Works, and 
notably at the present time of Mr ^tiow SirJ W. E. 
Garstin, has proved a valuable source of strength. 
The most vital appoiptmeat under the Commission is, 
of course, that of the Architect, who surveys the 
RkonunicntE, recommfndi such repairs as are necRtary 
or desirable, and personally superiatends their execu^ 
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lion. Since the creation of the Special Department 
(Bureau Special) of the CommiaBlon, which was 
Beparated at the beginoiog of i&9>o from the Bureau 
Technitjue of the Wakfe, Mr Max Herz [Hon. 
F. S. A.] has been the Architect in charge of the 
work of the CommifiaioQ, aod it is bare justice to say 
that tQ his industry and considerable technical aad 
archaeological attainrneutH mucli of the present im- 
proved manner of RuperTiaing and prewrvitig the 
monuments is undoubtedly due. Herz Bey Joiti& to 
the technical trainiag of an architect a. familiarity with 
the history of Arab art, together with a geauinc 
enlhuHiagm for hi& Work. HiG "Catalogue of the 
Arab Museum," published thie year in French, but 
shortly to be reissued in an Engtish translation []pub- 
Jisbed, iSgGlj furnishes proofs of an cxtenwTe study 
of the periods of development of Arab or Saracenic 
arc, and of the literature, Arabic and European, 
relating to this subject ; and the complete; restoratEons 
he hai made of a few of the smaller mosquea are 
cTideDce of his inflight into Arab construction and 
decorMion, of hie lechnicaf skill, and of his scrupuIouB 
fidelity to the oi'igina.1 design. On this vexed subject 
of restoration, however, I shaJl have something to say 
later ; but whatever may he thought of the prificiple, 
it ia imposBible to doubt chat In the appointment of 
Herz Bey the Commission has been exceptionally 
fortunate. 

Prcjcrvation. It must never be forgotten that the 
pirime duty of the Commission '\t the preservation^ not 
the restoration, of the monuments. A fairly complete 
jiflt of the monuments which, on historical or artistic 
grounds, ought to be preserved bias been drawn up by 
Sub'Commitiee 1, and the first obligation l^id upon 
the Comniie&ion h to watch over the preservation 
of every monument In this list. So far as my 
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observation went, ita merabera are clearly ali?e to thii 
obligation, and have endeavoured to fulfil it as far 
aa their limited fuoda permitted. To enumerate the 
long catalogue of repairs, from the stablishing of the 
entire walk of a mosque to the removal of whitewash 
or dirt from a carved iaBcription or a mosaic, would 
esteqd these notea to an Undue length. The details 
may be read in the excellent Annual Reports of the 
Commissi on, which, if they are scarcely as prompt in 
their appearance aa they might be* leave little to be 
desired in point of accuracy or completed ess. Much 
more, however, remains to be done, and many of the 
repairs already executed can only be regarded as 
tempomry cheap make-^shiftB, pending the possibility 
of more thorough works when Jinancev permit. The 
adequate and enduring preservation of the monuments 
is essentially a question of money. The Commisaton 
and its Architect know what ought to be done, but 
they cannot do it without an iocrea&ed sta^ and a 
larger budget. 

Meanwhile,, there are two or three points to which 
the attcDtiqn of the CommiHGlon ehould, I think^ be 
specially and immediately directed, since they can 
be deatt with even on the present insuAicient annual 
grant. 

1. In caaefi where a thorough repair would be too 
costly to be undertaken on the present budget, there is 
a mode of preHervation, id 2 literary and artistic sense, 
which ought to be invariably adopted when there is 
any risk of further immediate decay. The great 
mosque of Sultan Hasan is an instance in point. In 
such a case, where many thousands of pounds would 
be required for substantial preservsUon, the Commission 
cannot at present entertain the plans which have 
been drawn up for so elaborate a work. But what 
they can do is to prepare an exact record of the 
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present state df the masque, to draw full archiuctural 
plans and elevacionB, photograph every detail of orna- 
ment or imcription^ reproduce mosaics and other 
coloured decoration in the colours of the origiilalSi 
and generally to make it poasihie at any time to 
reproduce the ediire mosque in its true proportions and 
exact details of omannent.^ To students of the 
hiatory of Arab art such a record would be iavalu»ble, 
whilst It would rp^ke liie taak Df presertation pOBHible 
even should want of Junds postpone the work till the 
moEcjue had fallen into rauch more IsRicmable decay. 
To prepare such records wodd necessitate an increase 
in the scafT of the CommissioD} but if the memoirs 
were published, with adequate historical introducttona 
and explanations, the sale would probably repay a 
large part of the expense. At the same time,, theie 
records should not of course be regarded ^b a substitute 
for actual preBerration, or as a reason for deferring 
neccBsary repairs. They should be used merely as a 
safeguard against Lhe total or partial obliteratiaD ofa 
monument by a sudden catastrophe (which might 
happen any day to one of the miaarets of Sultan 
Hasan), not ae a ground for refusing to avert the 
min- 

2. Another and much simpler precaution should be 
taker in the case of the numerDua Brnall moscjues of 
Cairo which are more or less roofed in. These have 
generally windows of open tracery, or grille-work, and 
often a small opening in the centre over the court. 
The central opening should be covered with glaas to 
keep out the weather, and the oped windows should 
invariably be furnished with wire-netting outsidle to 
exclude the birds, which do much mischief in the 

' [This has been done in the caae of EuJtau Hasan in the 
aumptUiOiis work, La Aiaigaec rJu Suitam HasiaH au Caire, par 

Max Hun Eey, |iui>lished bf the Comtntision, 1S99.] 
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interiars. All coTered-in mosquei require freq 
irLBpectioD with this view, tnd every cranojr wluch 
coald admit raio or birdi should be carefuJiy stopped. 

3. A more expensive but absoluteljr OeCcBSafy step 
ifl the compulsory expropriatioD of the iihopfi or booths 
which cling like limpets to the £ac;ad« of many of the 
aiOS(]ije8* The proprietors of these shops use the 
mosques behind as dust-bios, aod throw their refuse 
and broken crockery through the windows. The 
appearance of the moBques, both inside and out, is 
ieriously iinpaired by theae cXCncsdenceo which oaTrQW 
the rtreet (^.^.» the Suk-en'Nahhafiin), impede traiScj 
and prevent the facades of the mosques being seen 
ia their true proportion and elTect. 

In order to avoid the riak of any historicaf monu- 
ment being overlooked and neglected, it would be well 
if the Commiaaion were to dinde Cairo into a certain 
number of delinite quarters, and that the echedufed 
momimeots in each quarter tihould be periodically 
visited by the Sub-Committee of Inspecdon aod the 
architect at least ooce a year. The number of moau- 
meats in the list is so Urge, that it nalght be impossible 
to arrange more than one or two inspections of each 
in every seaaoo. Such visits should be recorded, wii 
notes 00 the condition of each momiment, id a special 
book. 

An important question is that of the private moaa- 
mentfi, whether mosques, houses, let'tlt, v/dalax, or 
other buildings. The Government apparently has no 
power either to compel owners to maintain and pre- 
serve the bistoricaJ buildrngs which they inhabit or Jet, 
or to force them to ec)]. The few medixval houses 
still standing in Cairo are arustically more valuable 
than the mosques maintained by private wakfn^ far 
they form almost the sole remaining examples of the 
domestic style of Arab art. It is gready to be wished 
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that they could be brought under the control of the 
CommiasioD, &ad if due compcasatioD were made for 
ejectmcQt or iDterference, the owners would have little 
ground for complaiaL 

Rettorafion.. — The Coiiimiasion Vas not cod^umI it« 
Uboure strictljr to preservation, \i has also undertaken 
the complete restoration of sevcrat monumentB. There 
\s a well-fouaded prejudice In anietic and archaeological 
ctrcjea against restoration of aoy and every deacriptioa ; 
but I believe that sn examination of some of the recent 
restoratioDB carried out by Herz Bey would reniO¥e 
these Datura] and geaetally juat appreheoHions. This 
architect's principles aa he explaioEii it Co me, appears 
aound and reasonable. It is chia. No unique monu- 
ment {£'gn th^ Mosque of Ibn-Tulun) or raonumeot 
beloDgiDg to an architectural period of which there are 
very few examplee [e.g., the Fatitnid Moaque*), must 
on any account be restored ; preEerrattoa is the only 
possible treatment for such cases, and nothing more 
muBt be done thao ia absolutely neccBiary for the 
stability of the building, and its security fnmi weather 
and other iitjury. Bui whes there are numerous 
moaquefi of the same period^ nearly resembling one 
another in style, and often evea in detail of ornament 
(f,^.> at the period of Kait-Bey), then a few raay 
safely be selected for compSete reetoracion a,t ail points, 
so as to present as nearly zb possible their original 
appearance, as when first opened for public worship. 
Herz Bey has given a few examples of his theory of 
reator^tion in mpsc^uea of a welUrepresented period. 
They are not equally fluccessful, and it is evident from 
the latest specimens that experience hae taught him 
much, eipecidly in regard to colour. But I think the 
most rigid appoceat of reecoration would find very 
little to criticize in the careful and beautiful manner in 
which the little mosque of [Kady] Abu-Eekr ibn 
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Muzhir in thr Bargawan has brrn reatored to almost 
iu originid conditToo j and whatever may be said 
shout the tiniperiiiig to which the mo9qu« of d- 
Muayyad w:!! subjected under a former regime, [h«r« 
in no duubt thsi the inacriptiooal fri«e and the painted 
Criling hAvr brva tcEtotnl jS perfectly and as scmpu- 
loijtl;y Ai ikill and knowledge could ^tutn. I c^n 
aiaen from pcrtonal obtenatioD that oothing can 
exceed the cur and precaqtioas which are obserred 
by the architect of the Commi«sioD in order to make 
•ure thai he has really discoTered the original design 
and culourtag beceath ceatQries of din and whiiewash;, 
or the piios be uk.es to reproduce them faithfully. 
And I may here obierre that the staF of the Coramis- 
IKHl inctudeA workers in tneiai and wood, who ^e 
«bl» to copy tlie de«gH w xcunttly, that it is almost 
inaoMbh to dktiBgudk them frnn the onginab. 
(Thcyare doi yet vuccnsfvl In stained gbsa,bowe*er.) 
Thi* merit faaa tbe obvious drawback thai, ufdesi great 
earv !• tiak<% Ite d«laaU of tbe BMBBmenu (f^., the 
UvatcboMM tad alagmt ob doon^ or tbe vood and 
itaty c«rn«|i aad i«l*y work of door* and iii ' i Um ) 

i« nwM r w o ra taoM of Azdbac itiijiliuMa the 
wwcnptkm itaetf is aade to tell tlte <faie of m rettorft- 
tVMi Wt iH*y **ii^ tlr^tk of on u sBS M are 004 
(JtHiiliMHwlwd aft aH ietm th* aripMl vorfc vhoae 
11^ Hm^ WhI^ TUi iMri alb far irawdbce 
M W t« iw brAn- tht ftw a rnr io it btsMra b^ the 
imWHUkuMMhw, Evmr ^iifw «f tocbl or pad 
«f Md or wmit tb i Ji l War m w wi s iiifcil l p d*- 
liMiltMiit <»v^ «*ek ao the da»«r 
AnMt^fkMti «d dMiM ^ of 

•o^ h»pmmH« tfev^wnofthe 
is<«^ w v4«Ai tW or* liniHii tteaU be 

1^ jhaa^ ji Mii u i hy cokow «r ahoiSo(. If 
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rule U carefully obBcrred I cotifesi I can sec nothing 
but advaatage ia che corapIeCe restorattoD of a UmUed 
number of itiOS(^ue& under the restrictions already 
mentioned. WhefL the work id executed with the 
skill and honesty which one obaerres in the case of 
the Mosque of Abu-Bckr ibo Muzhir, there is no 
falfi^catioa but rather prescrration in the most com- 
plete and sad&factory aense. The beamy of these 
restored mosques seema to appeial to the eyes of the 
worshippers, and there is no doubt that the Mosque of 
el»Muayyad h^B been far more frequented for prayer 
since Its Jtivan waa restored to something of its original 
beauty and richness of gold and colour. This is a 
coDsideratioa to which the Miniiitry of Wakfa can 
hardly fail to attach considerable ImportaDce. At the 
same time there is possibly sdme riak of the vital work 
of preservation being sometiines neglected in order that 
restoratioDs, which are naturally more icteresting and 
effective to both the architect and the public, should be 
carried ouU 

A,t preseot there are five iriosques in Course of 
restoration,^ viz., those of Zeyn-ed-din Yahya, near 
the Musky ; Garni '-el- Beaat ; of Asunbugha, in the 
Darb-ea-LSa'ada, and of Kagmae. eJ-I&haky ; besidee 
el-Mua^y^d and Abu-Bekr ibn Muzhir,, which may 
be regarded as liniahed. Two of theae moiqueB^ 
however, are private wakfst and are being paid for by 
private persons. Still, in my opinion, enough restora- 
tion has beeo undertaken for the present, and the chief 
attetLtion of the Commission should be directed for the 
next two or three years to a fresh and complete 
examiiiiadoD of all the monuments on their list with a 
view to their thorough preaervationi At a]I events 
the selection of a new mosque for complete rencoraiion 
should be a subject of anxious chought, and should not 
^ AU these are naw cnmpleted. 
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be lightly undertaken. RcBtoratioD, it muet be remem- 
bered, is costly^ and ca-npot judlciouBly be embarked 
upon so long as the funds of the Commbsion are 
scarcely sulHcient for preservation alone. . . . 

Such, my Lord, ire the conclusions which sug- 
gested themsclTcB to me after my inspection of the 
results of the Commission's labours. I have confined 
my remarks to Cairo, because I had na opportunity 
this year to examitie the work that has been done in 
other towns of Egypt. In Cairo, sm I have en- 
deavoured to show, the Commisaion has done excellent 
work, and has accomplished a great deal in face of 
inadequate funds and frequent obstruction and oppo- 
sition. The few sugge^cions and crittcigms I have 
ventured to make are trifles in cOitipArison With che 
quantity and generally high quality of the work of 
preBersacion and restoration carried out under the 
authority of the CoranrtJBsion. In my opinion the 
Wakfa and the FubUc Works together should raise 
the annual budget of the Commiasioti to _;^ro,ooo, 
and then leave it to manage its own alfairs, as it is. fully 
competent to do. Were it possible to create a 
Ministry of Fine Arts, which &hould include the 
ArchEological Directorate as well as the Commisnon, 
the Giza as weE] as the Arab Museum, this would 
probably be the most satisfactory course. But the 
consideration of so thorough a reconstruction is beyond 
the scope of the Report which your Lordahip has 
asked me to submit." 

To these remarks I hare nothing to add. All 
Babsequent observatioo has confirmed the belief that 
the Commission has done and is still doing a noble 
work for the monuments of Cairo. The passages 
Omitted in the preceding extracts related to the 
Enaccial status of the Commission, and the result of 
these recommendations \i thus stated in Lord Cromei'Bi 
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coveriDg report, which also itfongly lupported the 
vartouB ftuggeations offered for the better protection of 
the monuments^ aad added some excelleat prorbiona 
for the inclusion of the Coptic churches in the field of 
operatjon of the Commiasion, Lord Cromer wrote: — 

" 1 have for long beefi well aware that ihe graota 
heretofore obtained from the Wa,kf Admin i&tration 
were inade^juate, and that, if greater activity was to be 
displayed 'va_ this hranch qf the Administration, addi- 
tional expenditure would have to he incurred. Indeed, 
one of the maiD objects I had in view in consulting 
Mr Stanley Lane-Poole wae to obtain suggeattonB from 
him ae to the best method of epending more mooey, 
auppoBiiig it Eo be available. 

"On receipt of Mr Stanley Lane- Poote'i Report, 
I placed myself in commuoicatioQ with the authorities 
of the FinaOcial and Public Works Departmept with 
the result that a propoBal was made to the Coni- 
miBsioners of the Public Debt that they should grant 
a sum of ji^lOjOOo from the Reserve Fund at their 
dieposal to be spent under the direction of the Preser- 
vation Committee during the yeare 1896 and 1897. 
I am gUd to say that this propoBal was received by 
the CommiBatoners in a very friendly spirit. The 
money b^ been granted, aad the details of the expeadi- 
ture now aloDr remain to be settled. ■ - • 

" I should add that, in addition to the ^20,000, 
which is to be spent exclusively on works of dit^rent 
Borta, the Egyptian Government ha^ consented to give 
a permanent grant of ^looo a-year from the Trea- 
sury in order to provide for the additional staff which 
will without doubt be required." 

The effects of this munificent addition lo the funds 
placed at the disposal of the Commiaaion have beep 
far-reaching. The list of monuments that have bene- 
fited by the timely succour is too long to quote, 
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RULERS AND MONUMENTS OF CAIRO* 



A.D. 

640-868 



A.H. 



1. ARAB PERIOD 

Ninety-Mghtgovemots tMosqueof 'Amr 
nnder caliphs of Dft- Town of the Tent (e1- 
mascus ana Baghdad Fnstat) 

Pint NilometcT at cr-R04a 
Fauboure el-'Aakar 
•Second Nilometer at er- 

a. TURKISH PERIOD 

HOUSE OF TOlOn 



868 



883 



354 A^mad ibn TfilOn 



8<)-i 


aSa 


Uqb 


383 


904 


»qa 



KhnmSraweyb b. A^i- 

mad 
G«yshb. Khttmaraweyh 
HftiUnb. K.hiiin9raweyh 
Stu^ldn b. A^mad b. TfllOn 

caliphs' govkrhoks 
905-934 393-333 Thirteen govem<»v 

HOUSE OF EL'IKHSHtD 



Faubourg el-Ka;3i* 
Palaces of el-^(fti' 
Maristan 

*Mosque of Ibu-^alfln 
Palaces of el-i^afAi' 



98 
133 



356 
056 ff. 
359 
afi3-5 
370 n. 



934 


3«3 


946 


334 


960 


349 


g66 
968 


355 

358 



Uohammad el-Ikhshid 

Aba-I-KOsim Ungfli b. 

el-lkbshid 
Aba-1-Hasan'Alyb.el. 

Ikhstid 
AbQ-l-Misk K&Rlr 
AbQ-l-FawSris Ahmad 

b.'Aly 



Palace En K&f&r's Garden 
and at Ro^ 

MSrisOn at FosfSt 

Mosque of el-Giza 



34* 

350 



* Monuments still standing;, or of which parts still remain, are distingnistied 
by an asterisk. An obclnst uidicatesarestomtiMi onihe same site, b stands for 
ibn (son). Tables for converting Hijra dates Into aj>. are given at the end- 
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3. FATIMID PERIOD 



A.t>. 


A.H. 

3SB 


el-Mo'izz 


975 


3«5 


«1-'Ah« 


996 


386 


d-qakim 


I03I 
1036 


4«» 

4"7 


«1-Hiisun^ 


1094 
IIOI 


487 
495 


d-Mu*t8ly 
el-Amir 


II3I 

II49 

X160 


5*4 
544 
549 
S5S 


el-HOfif 
u-ZBfir 

el-Fjtii 
el-'A4id 



A.H. 

358 
358 

359 

380-403 
393-5 



Foundation of el-^&bim 

Ore»t East Palace, etc 
'Mosqoe el-AAar 

West Palace, ctc- 
*Mosque of el-I^akim 

Mosqoe of RSaliida 
el-Ma^ 

*Mo8qne el-GayO»hy 
•Bab-en-Na?r, -Bab-el- 

FntOt •Second wall, 

*B&b-Zuweyla 
Uotque of Nilometer 

*Moique el-Aliiiur 519 

Several mesgids O^nis, 
Ksftby.Bab-el-Khawkha) 
*Milufibsof Azbarud Svf- 
yida Rnl^eyya 

tMosqne el-AfUiar 543 

*Mosque of e;-$Xl4 T^"^* 55S 



478 



480-484 
48s 



4. HOUSE OF SALADIN 



1169 



5«5 



589 



en-Na^U $BlS^-ed-din 
(Saladin) ibn AyyQb 



el-' Aril, son of Saladin 



1 198 

I300 


595 
■ 596 


el-Man$flr b. el-' Aziz 
el-'Adil Seyf-ed-din 


tai8 


6>S 


el-KSmil b. el-'Adil 


1938 


635 


el-'Adil II. b. el-Kflmil 


1340 


637 


e5-5alih Ayyflb b. el- 


1349 


647 


el - Mu'atfam TOran- 
Shah b. e«-$a1i^ 



Hosqne of Negm-ed-din 

Ayyttb 566 

College N3^^ 566 

„ Kamhiya 566 

„ Kn(biya 570 

„ Ibn-el'ATsfliy 570 

„ SnyOfiya 573 

Citadel and 3rd Wall begun 57a 

HSristfiD 57S 

College el-Fa4ilrya 560 

Mosque of Ibn-el-Bena c. 591 

College Usbkushiya 593 

„ Qbaznawiya 

„ 'Adilnra 

„ Sherifiya 613 

Restor. of M. of Shofi'y 607 

'College KHmitiya 6a3 

,, Falchriya 639 

ZAwiva Ka$ry c 633 

M. lon-esb-Sheykby c.633 

College Sayranuya c. 636 

, , FBiriya 636 

„ "^filitiya 639 



Mosque, etc., of er-RO^* 
ZSwiya KfaaddSm 
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5. TURKISH MAMLUKS 

^D- A.H. A.H. 

1350 648 Queen Sheger-ed-dorr "Tomb of e$-^i^ 64S 

1950 64S d-Mo^ Aybek College Kntblya fijo 

„ $a^ibiya 654 
^"57 655 el-ManfOt'^f h. Aybelt 

1359 657 el-Mufaffar Kutui 

1360 658 ef-^hir Be^ian 'College ^hiilya 660 

Meshned el-Hoseyny 663 

College Meeaiya 663 

Mosque el-Afram 663 

"Mosque u-Zfihir 665 
College MnnedhdhTbiya 

„ FSrikfiniya 676 
1977 67^ cvSa*Id Barakab. Bey- 

bsTs 
1379 678 el-'Adil Selamish b. 

Beybars 
T37g 679 el-Man$flr ^al&'fln *Coll^e ManfOriya and 

MSrutao K^alfl'On 684 

Z&wiya cl-Gemizy 683 

„ el-Ga'bary 687 

„ el-Halawy 683 

Convent el-Bundu^dSriyti 688 

1990 6B9 el-Ashraf Khslil b. Ka- *Gate from 'Akka 

1993 <S93 en-NSfirMo^ammadb. 

1994 694 el-'Adil KetbogfaS 

1396 690 el-ManfOr l^gin Restor. M. of Ibn-Tolan 696 

CoUege Tafkgiya ' C69B 

„ MangQtimuriya 698 

1398 698 en-HO^, second reign „ *NS$inya 699-703 

„ KaiflsuD^uriya 700 

„ Gemali^a 703 
Restor. of ^ftkim, Aihar, 

Mosque of Taybars 707 

1308 708 el- Mufafiar Beybara "Convent of Beybars 706-9 

1309 709 cn-Na^ii, third reign "College Taybarsiya 709 

ZSwiya of el-Elinify 709 

Mosoue of el-G9ky 713 

^Citadel palace, aqueduct 713 

College Sa'idiya 715 

Convent of ArslSn c 717 

"Mosque of Citadel 718 

"Mosque fif emir Qoseyn 719 

"College Almeliktya 719 

*Coll«ge GSwaliya 793 

"Tomb of OrdDtegin 734 

"Collie MibmatMariya 735 

„ Bnktumurijra 736 

Hosque of el-Khadny 799 

ti "of Almfis 730 

■I cl-Barlfiya 730 

3'9 
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A.II. A.M. varSSi^x—eo»timMtd, 



»34X 

1341 
134a 
134a 
J1345 
I34fi 
<347 



74* 

74» 
74" 

746 
747 
748 



«3Si 
>354 



101 
1363 



1376 
1381 



769 
764 



77B 
783 



d-Matuflr AbOA ,b 
Bekr I t 

cl-AshrafKusuk \^ 
en-Nssir Ahnnad I a 
es-Salih Isma'D [Z 
ei-Kamil Sha'ban I % 

en-NSfir ^asan / ■ 



{uMi, second reign 



el-Manfdr Mo-"^ _!,'S'«. 

hammad ~' 

el-Ashnif Sha' 

ban 




*Mosqn« of KOfOa 
„ ofSarflaa 
'College AJcbnghawiyB 
*Tomb oTTSshtimur 
■Palace of BeshtSk 
*Conrent of KflfOn 

„ at Sitval^as 
tHosqueofBeshtSk 
„ Aydemir 
„ et-Turkjniny 

„ *el-M5rid3.Dy 
„ *Sitta Miska 
„ Ibn-GhOzy 



A.H. 

730 
c. 730 
734 
734 
C.735 
736 
73< 
736 
737 
738 
740 
740 
74> 



Mosqae of et-^awSshv 745 

u Ibn-et-^abbSkb 746 

„ *Kuguk 

„ tA^unlFur 

„ fel-IsmA'ily 

„ *^Dtlubngha 

M el-Asyflfy 

'Convent of Umm-AnOk 

„ Algibuzld' 

*Mosqne of Mangak 

„ •Sheylhfl 

College of el-Kbatraba 

"Cistern of LSgin 

College KaysBiSniTK 

„ $aghir« 



•Convent of SbeyVhO 
CoUege — -''— 



747 

747 

748 

748 

C-749 

C.749 

C.7SO 

7SO 

7SO 

750 

750 

75» 

7SI 

7S6 
7S6 



FSnNf a 

'Sargbitmisliiya 756 
*Sul;j[n Qosan 757 ff. 

BediTiya 
•HigSnya 

Beshiriya 

SSbi]uya 



758 
761 
761 
7fi3 



•Tomb of Tulblya 



76s 



el - MausOr ' Aly b, 
Sha'tdn 

e$ - ^i^ I^SeSY t>> 
Sba'bftn (dep> 1383, 
restored 1389-^) 



•Mosque of Sha'Mn 771 

•College Bubekriya (Asun- 

bughfi) 773 

•Collie of Gay el-YQsufy 77s 

,, Ba^ya 0.775 

,, Ibn-'IrSm 7^ 

Tomb of Umm-^filib 783 
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6. CIRCASSIAN MAMLUKS 



1383 



1399 



140S 



1405 



i4ta 
1419 



A.H. 

784 



801 



808 



Bog 

815 
815 



A.H. 

78s 



c^^ahir BaiVO^ "Tomb of Anas 

[iDterrupted 791-3 by 'College of Aytmiih 

■College of BarklllF 78S 

'Hosque of Zey'n-ed-din 790 

■Collese of InSi UiiUdd&r 795 

„ MatunQdlya 797 

„ 'Mu^bil Zcmamiya 797 

,, Ibn-GbuiSb 798 

eii-Na$ir Faras b. Bar- M. of Iba-'Abd-e}-2Uur 803 

kal^ 

'College of SfldOn 804 

Mahally c. 806 

el-MaD$Qi 'Abd-el- •ConveDl and Tomb ofl 
'Ariz b. Bar^Qk fiarkOk and Farag, and 1-803-13 

College of Farag } 

Farag, second r«gn 'College of GemiilHed-dm 3ii 
Mosque of HOsh (Citadel) 8ia 
el-Musta'in (caliph) „ Birket-er-Ratly 814 

el-Mu'ayyad Slieykh M. of etj-piwa (Citadel) 815 
Mosqne of et-BSsi^ 817 

„ el-Hanafy 817 

,, ez-Zfihid 818 

'Maristan of el-Mu'ayyad B18 
*Mosgue of eI-Mu**yyad 81^43 
•CoU. of 'Abd-el-Ghany 8ai 

Mosque of el-Fakhry Bai 

'ColI.ofKa.Jy'Abd-«l-B««it 833 



1411 


884 


el-Ma^ffar Ahmad b. 
Sheykb 


1431 
■431 


824 
834 


^■7A\m Tatar 
. ej-Sali^ Mohammad b 



1438 
1438 

MS3 



»453 
1 461 

1461 



1467 
1467 



835 

843 
84a 
8S7 



8s7 
865 

865 



B73 
873 



'Bare- Bey 



el-'Aaz YOsuf h. Bars- 
Bey 
ei-^htr (^IfmalF 

el-Man$ar 'OthmSn b. 
Galfmal^ 

el-Ashraf !n£l 
el-Mu'ayyad A^mad b 

iii3l 
e(-^ahir KhOsUptdani 



e^-Zahir Yel-Bey 
ei-^ahir TimurbugbS 



'College of Bars-Bey 837 

*Mosque of GSny-Bek 830 

•College of FeyrQ* 830 

*Conv.and tomb of Bars-Bey 835 



*College of Tagbry-Berdy 844 

•Mosque of Kflny-Bey 845 

•M. and tomb Xi^y VahyS 848-50 

*Mosque of Gakmak 853 

■Coll., CoDV., tomb of Inal 855-60 



rromb of Gany-Bek 869 

■Mosque of NOr-ed-dln 87a 

■Mosqtie of SodOn c. 870 

■College of Ipbiim c. 870 
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A.D. A-H. A-H. 

1468 S73 d-AahrafKA'it-Bey *Uo8qoe of Timrai 876 

■M.<JEtb«kb Tutush 880 

■Palace of Yeshbek 880 

'^'it-Bey*! Coll. and tomb 879 

,, *CoIl. in town 880 

M ■WekalabyAzbM' 8Ba 

„ 'Sebil 884 

„ WekfilLB.cn-Na^BSs 

„ "Wek , Surtlgira C.885 

t, *Fadawiya cupola c. 886 

„ 'Palace and mckan B90 

„ 'RcstoT. of S. gatet 890 

„ *ColL at er-R04a 896 

'Hoaqne of Glnim 883 

*Coll. ofAbfl-Bekr b. Mtuhir 885 

*Mo«qna of ^gmSs B86 

■Coll. of Bcbek el-VDsufy 900 

1496 901 en-NS^Holuunniadb. "Palace of Mamfty Oeyt-el- 

^■it-Bey 5a4y) 901 

1498 904 ex-Zabir ^InfOh *Tomb of ^Anfflh 904 

1500 Q05 a- Aphiaf (^UibalSt 

1501 906 el-'Adil Tamln-Bey 

1501 906 cI-Ashraf ^li^Dh el> *Tomb el-'Adil Tflndn-Bey 906 

GhOrr 

■Hosqoe of Kheyi^Bdt 908 

■Coll.^finy-Bekemu'akhOi 008 
•CdL of el-GhBi7 909 

tTomb-moBqneoi el-Gbfliy 909 
■Tomb of Sfldan c 910 

■Collt^eoflplny-BekKlaii 911 
ReUoration of aqaednct to 
CHtadel 911 

1516 9B9 el-Ashf af TonUn-Bey 

1517 9M 'othmAnlt conqukst of Bcvrr 
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—TABLE FOR CONVERTING HIJRA YEARS H 


f 


INTO ANNl DOMINI. 


■ 




*.K. 


A.Q. 


BCGIKS 


A.H. 


A.a 


BEQINS 


A.H. 


,A.a 


BEaiHB 


A.K 


A.a 


BEGiNS 


^1 




i: 


6a] 


Ty.. iS 


Si 


67» 


a. iB 


IDL 


719 


Jy- =4 


151 


76S 


Ja. ae 
Ja. 14 


^^1 




a 


633 


Jy- 5 


3" 


&}a 


'a. E 


loa 


730 


Jy. i^ 


153 


7^ 


^^^1 




3 


6=4 


Ju. »4 


53 


67» 


3. 37 


"=3 


731 


Jy- ' 


>53 


770. 


D. a* 


^^^^k 




4 


6»S 


In. 13 


54 


673 


D, 16 


ID4 


731 


Ju. 31 


154 


77" 


^^^1 




S 


est 


Iii, a 


55 


ej4 


D, ^ 


toS 


73 3 


Ju. !o 


'SS 


771 


D. .3 


^^^H 




e 


6a7 


My.B3 


56 


^75 


N. 15 


loO 


7*4 


My,a9 


J 56 


77a 


D. 3 


^^^H 




7 


63a 


My. 11: 


57 


Hjj6 


N. .4 


lor 


;3S 


My. ig 
My. 1 


J 57 


7?3 


N. 91 


^^^H 




S 


6jg 


My. 1 


38 


aj? 


N. 1 


lOfl 


71* 


15a 


774 


N. II 


^^^H 




9 


■fiao 


Ap. 10 


55 


157S 


0. 3i 


t09 


7*7 


Ap, sB 


^59 


775 


0. 31 


^^^H 




lO 


ft^i 


tt.l 


6ii 


S75 


0. .3 


iia 


73S 


Ap. 1^ 


r6o 


776 


0. 15 


^^^H 




xi 


63a 


61 


&9a 


0. 1 


111 


733 


kA 


161 


777 


0. g 


^^^^1 




la 


&3i3 


M. tB 


ea 


681 


S. ao 


ita 


73" 


t6a 


773 


S. aS 


^^^1 




>3 


6^4 


M. 7 


63 


6S3 


S. la 


"3 


73' 


M. T5 


163 


779 


S. 17 


^^^1 




M 


63s 


F. ss 


•54 


683 


Ag. jo 


»'4 


73? 


M. 3 


f64 


78^ 


S. 6 


^^^^k 




>S 


^36 


F. 14 


65 


684 


^. iB 


"5 


733 


F. 31 


165 


7 Si 


Ag, a6 


^^^^k 




l& 


637 


P. a 


66 


58i 


Ag. a 


u& 


734 


F. 10 


i« 


jSs 


Ag. 15 


^^^^k 




:i 


638 


Ja. aj 


6; 


686 


Jy. 98 


117 


73s 


Ja. 31 


1^7 


JS3 


Ag. S 


^^^^k 




639 


U » 


6S 


!^ 


Jy- 18 


IIS 


7j6 


Ja^ 30 


\6i 


;34 


Jy- ^ 


^^^1 




15 


540 


la. 5 


65. 


i$SS 


Jy- 6 


itg 


7 3? 


Ta- 3 


165 


785 


Jy. >4 


^^^1 




3(f 


6^ 


D, at 


70 


6^9 


>. as 


I30 


737 


D. 39 


17 u 


7B6 


jy. 3 


^^^1 




ai 


641 


D. la 


71 


69a 


Ju. 15 


131 


7J3 


D. iS 


171 


787 


Jn. aa 


^^^1 




a? 


64a 


N. 30 


7" 


691 


Jo- 4 


172 


73.9 


D. 7 


17a 


738 


Ju. IT 


^^^1 




>3 


643 


S '5 


73 


69^1 


My. 33 


I^S 


740 


N. afi 


'73 


7S9 


My.jT 


^^^1 




34 


644 


N. 7 


?4 


^93 


My, T3 


"i4 


74' 


N. .s 


•7* 


790 


My. w 


^^^1 




2S 


fi4S 


0. IS 


7S 


t^4 


My. I 


IIS 


74= 


N. 4 


>7S 


791 


My. 10 


^^^1 




s6 


£46 


0. .7 


7S 


69s 


Ap. SI 


1x6 


743 


0. 35 


.75 


793 


Ap, 28 


^^^1 




aj 


647 


?- ^ 


77 


69S 


Ap, rip 

5- ^ 


127 


744 


0: .3 


■77 


793 


Ap. ]8 


^^^^k 




z8 


(48 


S. >5 


78 


6*7 


138 


745 


?■ 3 


173 


794 


^■3? 


^^^1 




39 


^4^ 


S. .4 


79 


fi9S 


K. ao 


129 


74S 


S. S3 


179 


795 


^^^H 




30 


650 


S. 4 


Ba 


699 


M. 9 


330 


747 


S. 11 


iEq 


796 


M. 16 


^^^H 




3T 


65, 


Ag. 94 


9i 


700 


F. afi 


131 


748 


Ag. !il 


iBi 


797 


M. 5 


^^^H 




3» 


631 


Ag. i» 


S:> 


701 


E- '5 


^3= 


749 


Ae- *j 


iB? 


798 


F. w 


^^^H 




33 


^53 


Ag. * 


fl3 


70a 


F. 4 


133 


750 


Ar. 9 


.B3 


799 


F, u 


^^^H 




34 


6S4 


Ty. 31 


84 


703 


Ja- '4 


134 


75' 


Jy. 3^ 


■^ 


Bod 


F. I 


^^H 




35 


635 


If. IT 


8i 


7*'4 


J"- M 


135 


75= 


]y. 18 


>Ss 1 Bor 


Ja. so 


^^^H 




3fi 


656 


. -u- 30 


Bg 


T05 


Ja. a 


136 


7Si 


Jy. 7 


1E6 


Sa3 


a. 10 


^^^H 




37 


657 


'u. iq 


37 


705 


a 39 


^37 


7S4 


Tu. 17 


■a? 


Bdi 


D. 30 


^^^H 




38 


tijB 


Ju. 9 


as 


706 


D. la 


13B 


7iS 


Jo. 16 


■as 


803 


D. so 


^^^H 




39 


659 


My. aq 


Bq 


707 


D. 1 


'39 


7S6 


J". 3 


iSg 


804 


D. 8 


^^^H 




40 


660 


My. 1:7 


90 


7^ 


N. 10 


140 


7S7 


My. 35 


190 


805 


N. 17 


^^^1 




+i 


«i 


My. 7 


5' 


7og 


N. 5 


H' 


7Sfl 


My. 14 


I9B 


Bai6 


N. n 


^^H 




4= 


eoa 


Ap. >e 


gj 


710 


0, 39 


143 


759 


My. 4 


iga 


ei^ 


N, 6 


^^H 




43 


»3 


Ap. IS 


93 


7" 


0. 19 


'43 


74« 


Ap. S3 


193 


EqS 


0. as 


^^^1 




44 


Mf 


Ap. 4 
M. 34 


9t 


713 


9 -> 


'M 


761 


Ap. ] I 


■94 


S09 


0. 15 


^^^H 




45 


Ms 


95 


7'5 


S. 96 


MS 


765 


Ap. i: 


195 


Sio 


0, 4 


^^^H 




46 


66fi 


M. 13 


56 


714 


S. 16 


146 


7'53 


M. at 


I9fi 


Sli 


S. »3 


^^H 




47 


&57 


M, 3 


?7 


yfs 


s. S 


147 


764 


M- 10 


197 


£l3 


S. t3 


^^^H 




48 


668 


I'". BO 


qB 


716 


Ag. as 


148 


irts 


F. =7 


19E 


Bij 


S. I 


^^^^k 




49 


66g 


F. 9 


>» 


717 


Ag. 14 


MQi 


766 


F. ifi 


199 


614 Ag, 33 


^^^^k 




S*' 


670 


Jb. aij 


tno 


7.S 


Ar. 1 


'S" 


767 


F. 6 


aoo 


B15I Ae. II 


^^H 


1 


^^ 323 
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A K- 


A-O. 


BEOINS 


A.H. 


A.a. 


a^ciiNa 


A.H. 


AD. 


SiQinS 


A.H. 


A.D. 


BESINa 


201 


B16 


Jy. 20 


sS5 


S63 


D. 9 


31* 


923 


Ap- -ii 


16S 


97S 


Ag. 30 


vn 


8t7 


= 37 


At^i 


N. 20 


31a 


9?4 


M. sg 


3^7 


977 


Ag. ,j 


»3 


SiB 


■Jy- ^ 


asS 


B71 


N. iB 


313 


gas 


j6a 


97a 


Ag. 9 


•04 


Sr^ 


fu. 23 
JU. 17 


:iS9 


S7= 


N. 7 


3 '4 


gsS 


M, ig 


569 


Ws; 


Jy. 39 


ao5 


S30 


360 


S73 


0. 37 


315 


9>7 


M. a 


37a 


gfio 


Jy. IT 

Jy- 7 


aofi 


Ssi 


Ju. fi 
My.i7 


261 


874 


0. 16 


3(6 


93S 


F, 35 


371 


99 T 


207 


5^22 


uti 


875 


0. & 


317 


339 


F. t^ 


J75 


9^2 


Ju. s6 


3oB 


e., 


Mji.ifi 


263 


376 


S. 34 


318 


93° 


f 3 


373 


983 


Ju. IS 
JU. 4 


aog 


Ba* 


My. 4 


^6* 


B?T 


3. t3 


3'9 


93' 


Ja- '4 


37* 


^4 


ai-o 


&3>; 


Ap. 34 


265 


873 


S. J 


330 


Q33 


Fa. 13 


373 


985 


My, 44 


III 


S36 


Ap. 13 


=66 


S79 


Ag. B3 


3*i 


933 


D. aa 


376 


5S6 


My. 13 


ai3 


5a7 


Ap. 1 

Mi 33 


267 


S3a 


Ag. 12 


323 


933 


377 


987 


My, 3 
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* Here the cliangtf^o the Gregorian New Style occurs. 
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'AbbSs, Ffi^niid vezu', 158. 

■AbMsids [Caliphs]. 

'AbdalUh ibn Meymtlii, Shi'y, 

114. 
'AbdallAh ibu "^BiuT, governor, 43, 

67. 
'AbdatliSh ibn ez-Zubeyr, 35. 
'Abd-el-'Ani, governor, fii. 
'Abd-el-^akam, I bo, historian, 

'Aod-el-'Latlf, geographer, 191, 

194- 
'Abd-er-Ra^m&n Kial^Ta, 098-301. 
'Ab'din, 34, 999. 
'Abid-es&«haaL 145. 
Abi-tb-Thaii&, Fundn^, iii. 
Abfl-'Aly, vear, 154, 157. 
Aba-Bekr [Muzhir]. 
Aba-dh-Dhahab [MobammadBey]. 
AbQ-l-FidS, 330. 
Abfl-t-'Ola, mosque, 360- 
AbO-Saxga, church, 56. 
AbS-s-Seyfeyn, church, laj. 
Aba-s-Su'Qd, mosque, 258. 
AbnltiBtejm, aoi. 
Abyssinians' lake (Birkat-el- 

Qabash), 179. 
Academie!:, 97 [Medresa, Mosque]. 
Acre ['Aklca]. 
Afghan a, 86. 

'A4id, el-, FSfimid caliph, 133, 
_i6q, 170, iSi. 

'Adil, el., Seyf-ed-dln, AjryObid 
^sultan, 176, 193-5, =^3- 
'Adil, el-, II., casket, 373. 
Aftjal, el-, FSjimid vedr, So, 154, 

157- 
AgemiDius, aSa. 
Aghlabids of Tunis, 116. 
Ahmad rTtllnn]. 
Abmad Pasha, 398. 
Alcbar, emperor, 1:43. 
Akbugnflwiya, medresBt 334, 999. 
AJchdar, el-, mosque [Fakahany]. 



Akhlb, emir, master of the horse. 

[Ktoy Belt]. ^ 

'Akka (Acre), 149, 179, 305, 933. 
Alpnar, mosque, 137, 160, 397. 
Al^nnkur, MamlQk emir, inosqtie, 

aa3, 327, 3*5, agS. 
AkOsh, Mammk emir, mosqne, 359. 
Alexandria, 39, 40, 67, 117, 169, 

160, iSi, 195, ai>7, 963. 
Alfonso, of Seville, 306. 
Algibughs, MamlQk emir, mosque, 

'Alidl^ XJ4^. 

AlmSs, Mamlilk emir, mosque, 

334. 989. 
Almelik, MamlQk emir, mosque, 

934, 959. 
Almotukdes, 180. 
'Aly, c»Uph, 19, 113, 119. 
'Aly Bey, 398-301. 
'Aly et-Gelfy, ketkhudS, 39aL 
Amalric, k. of Jemsalem, no, 130, 

167-9. 
Ambassadors, 135, 139-3, 304. 
Amber, 94- 
Amir [Emir]. . 
Amir, el-, Fstimid caliph, 97, 133, 

157, 160, 163. 
Amnis Trajanug, 40- 
'Amr ibn el-'A^y, conqueror of 

Egypt, 34-43. 59> 61 ; mosque, 

33, 43-48, 66, 6g, 89, 94, 97, 104, 

107, III, i^, 185. 188. 
"Antar's stable," 41. 
Anthropophagy, 148, 195. 
Antioch, 86, 305. 
Anwar, el-, mosque (el-Hskim), 

137- 
Aqueducts, 76, 77, 333, 355. 
Arab conquest, 34 jf. ', tnbes, 43, 

60, 66, 67, 88. 
Arabia, 144. 
Arabian Nights [Thousand and 

One Nights]. 
Arch, keelform or Persian, 134, 

138 ; pMDted, 6, 85. 
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Accheiy, 358. 

J^ichitects, Chiistian, j%, T53. 

Archhcciure — 

B^raotin^, |4, S3, 95, >S3- 
daDcD-SyriBTi, 153, 175, lio- 
Samrenic (Arabji, 4 [Medrtra, 

Mosque, Pfilace]. 
Turkiih COttomanl, aeS-jPt, 

Argbfln el-IamS'ily, MajnlDk emu, 

mosqnc, 334t '^7- 
Arb in Coptic church, 55. 

31 6. 

Aicnourt 94, 195 ; hone-, 134, 

'4S' 

Army, 54, 37, ^t^ 60, 76, 58, B9, gi, 

9*. 54. '09. "7. '35. M3. 'i4- 
14S, 147. I49> 13B, 173, 197, lijB, 
303.5, "c?, 909, 3IO, S33. ati, 

Arpflf, »s- 

AxtLu Pulil. Ya'blib, 3^. 

Arts, SanLceaic, 371 ff. 

jW:aJonr, i£t. 

Ashraf c|. IB««-Bcy, Sha'hSrtJ. 

AcbrBf iya moaque, 333, ajo. 

'AihDra (lat-h HDbvTBDL}, aa, 33, 

'A|iin, Ibn el-, poel, itn. 

'Aaltar, el-, oflirial raw-hourg, ji, 

?5. Bgi| ?i : mosque, 65. 
'A^msJ-ed-din [Sliog'er-ed-durr]. 
A^sajsins (Istn^'iUi), iifi, 137, k>s. 
Asrrologr, ttS, 143. 
As-titiuoiii ;■, aglS. 
AsunbughS., HamlDk. endr^ inasq,ui^ 

Aawun, 31.5, 

AsyQiy, el, nQosqiie, 95^ 

Aj.'beM,_MAinlul( jultan, iqi, am- 
Aydeinir ■el-KliB'tiry, 259. 
'AydhUb, port oa Red Sea, eas, 

'AyD-C5-5ii*, 85, aSa. 
'Ayijy. el'. histDrion, ajB, 
AyyCbJSfilih,]. 

Ayyflbid dynasiy, igfi, t7o»«m. 
Aub It aops, aSS^igi. 
'AiablBeH . 

Azbar, e]-, unlvelfs'Lty jnim)ufc, 133- 
133, i^Sj iBS, 945, lii, sqE. S97, 

=«- 
'Azfz, el-, Fa^mid caUph, iiz, im, 

ia6, ta7, »5). '37- 
'Aziz, ibd, paiRtCr, 134^ 
AiziiIL)Dat 3813. 



Bib ilBatO— 

Mb-el-'Aiab, »gi. 

B.-el-Babr or d-TjIldid. 1C7. 

>75i aiB,afio. 
B.-el-BorlfTya or cl-GIiuTey- 

yib, ia6, i^g, »», ^95, 

B.-el-FutOii, tafi, lag, 145, 150- 

1^4, i3S, a^g. 
B.'Cl-Gfdid, tag. 
B.-icl-K,iii[anL, tjq, Y45, 1G6, 

IBS, 'as?, 

B.-el-!thjul^, 393. 
B.-Bl-K.hawhha, lag. 
B,-el-Lllk, 1C7, 317, aj?, 
B.-eI-MtthrQl;. i^- 
B.-el-Mlld.ncTag, 176. 
B.-en-Na^i i»g, T45, ]:50'iS4, 

tSB, aig, a54, a;g. 
B,^ti'ada, %■*% IBS. 
B.-el-Weiir, 174, 1-75. 
B.'ZuH-eyla (ZbwlIb), io, B9, 
laS, 115, 14s, isa-iS4, 15B 
ijg^, 16B, iSi, i£B, 203, 21T, 
9tS, tt?, »j8, >54, aC9, 370. 
Di!iby1<PD, fortTeas-, 34, 37, 39. 40, 41, 

48-i;7, 63, 107, «t8. 
Baghdfid, 65, ■ji, gi, ga., 104, iig, 

144, 14%, 15%, 164, iDQ, Toi, rfit 
BahrlBabl. 

BaiirSm, FStimid vezlr. 154. 
Babry (TurHsht Mamlnts, ii^S-a^a. 
Bflfcar, el-, JCB Jy, 99, 
B&lcbA, 7a. 
Bokhtary, el-, 10a 
BulsBjn, jtL 
Banquets, int, loa- 
BaraVa, ihan of Ih* Golden %mA^ 

m36. 
Barbara, Si, cliurch, ^6, 
Barga-v&a, Fiiliiiijd enur, 13Q; 

qimritr, i?s, 1,5. 
Barktya. ijUBrLer< taS ; troops, ifiS. 
BBr(iya(SabJ. 

BarkCLk, MsjclDk B-ultan, 93.3, ajS, 
3^6^ medrcsa, 341, 350; uiinb- 
mosqiit, 341, ^45. 
Bics-Bey, eL-Afbraf, MamlQk sul- 
tan, 337, 23E ; uiDsgue, 933, ajo. 
Ba^il, empemr, 134. 
Ba^ity, eU, mosqac, 359. 
BB^rf, fll-, p^ncen rrom, 133- 
Baatiiuiis, 133, 179. 
^ath (tiBcnDLSni), [7, 06, 14S, 1S4' 

3'9 
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Bath, Night of the (Leylat-cl- 

GhitSs), 95- 
BStil'T* quaiter, 145. 
Bafflta, Ibn, ai5, 334. 
B2z2r (market, sQ^), 14. 
BeacoD, Castle of the [Babylon]. 
Bcdawu, 146, 157, 315. 
Bcdr-el-Gemfily, Fattmid vedr, 80, 

1*9-154. 157. 1641 174. lys- 

Bedtoonos, 17. 

Beer, 140, 907. 

Belvedere (maofaia), 9a 

Benfit, G&mi'-el-, 311. 

BeDJamin of TndeTa, 48, 146. 

Berbers, 116, 139, 143, 146, 147, 
148. 

Berchem, M. van, 86, 138, 139, 
IS3. i7St '53. 99*- 

Bernard, bishop of Palermo, 196. 

BeisTm, 3. 

Beshtak, MamlQk emir, palace, 
370 ; moscme, 334. 

Beybars, e; -x^Shir, Mamlllk saltan, 
198. 303, 305-9, 'iB> 373 1 mosque, 
307, 313, 318. 

Bey bars el-Gashtiekir (taster), 
Mamlflk sultan, laS, 137, 138, 
144, 304, 311 ; conveot, 138. 

Beyn-el-^afreyn (square " be- 
tween the two palaces "), 136, 

198, 139, 157, 160, 1S8, 196, 313, 

3SO, 373. 
Beyn-es-Sareyn (street " between 

tQe two walls ")< 136. 
Beysary, MamlOlc emir, 373, 374. 
Beyt-el-^^y, chief judge's court, 

371, 
Silfil, khSn of, 369. 
Bitbeys, 34, 40, 110, 168, 169. 
Bira, el-, ^i. 

fiirkat-el-flf (elephant's lake), 9B8. 
Birkat-el-H abash (Abysfiinians' 

lake), 173. 
Black robes, 1 18 ; troops [SUdSnis]. 
Boats, 95, log, 146. 
Brass work [Metal work]. 
Brick, used for piers, 79, 
Bridal procession, 3. 
Bridges, 65, 96, 109. 
Brienne, John de, 105. 
Bronze [Metal work]. 
Bukalainun, 108. 
BDlSk, 337, 357-3601 363, 399, 301. 
Burdeyny, el-, mosque, 398. 
Burg-ei:-?afar, 175. 
Burgy (Circassian) MamlQks, 338, 

a35-354- 



Btirko', s. 

Bust3ji, 371 [Gardens]. 

ButJer, A. J., 37, 4r, 54, 133. 

Byiantme architecture, 54, S3, 85, 

rsa- 

Bynndne empire [Constantinople, 
Romans]. 



Cmsarza, aoj, 337 ;— 905. 
Ca^ for caliph, i^ 
Cairo proper [^Shira]. 
Caliphs [' Aly, ■ Omar]. 

„ ' Abbasid, £4-73, 86, 91, 94, 

118, 144, 164, 170, 30I, 
3oG. 

„ Fatimid, 99, ir6-i7i ; 
graves, afie. 

„ Omavyad, 59. 

„ TomDs of the, 341, 343. 
Cameron, D. A., 364, 365. 
Canals (Khallg), 40, 133, 145, 146, 

307, 358, 360. 
Cantonments ['Askar]. 
Carmathtans (Karmatis), 116, rij. 
Carpet, Holy (Kiswa), 33. 
CtkTter, O. B., 36a. 
Carving [Wood-carvingl- 
Castle of the Beacon [Babylon]. 
Castle of the Mountain [Citadel]. 
Castle of the Ram, 90, t3i. 
Catholicos, 39. 
Ceilings, painted, 2S1, 383. 
Cemetery, eastern, 341, 349. 

,, southern [Ipu^a]. 
Censers, 13S, 373. 
Charles of Anjou, 306. 
Chaul, naval engagement off, 954. 
Cherkes Bey, 3^ 
C^ess, r40. 
Chibouk [ShibOk]. 
Christians [Architects, Armenians, 

Copts]. 
Circassian MamlOks, 338, 335- 

Citadel, 37, 65, 175-180, 196, 333, 
333, 237, 343, 353, a88, 39a. 

Cloisters in mc«ques, 47, 79. 

Coins, 59, 119, 30I, 30T. 

Colleges, III [Medresa]. 

(Commerce, 263-370 [Trade]. 

Commission for the Preservation 
of the Monuments of Arab Art, 
160, 303-3r4- 

Conquest, Mosque of, 43. 
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ConttantiiMple, 173, aiSi 998. 
CoDTcnts, 118, 133, 138, asQ. 
CMpenmiths bficSr [Sl4>en- 

Copts 381 39> 44> 61-64, '68, 109, 
lao-ias, 157; churches, 53-57, 
61 ; art, 55, 6a, 85 ; persecutions, 
Gi-3) 601 133, 141, 183, 3i6-3ao> 

CorbettiE. K., 43. 

CoTv^ Ittbour, 179. 

Conrt, MamlOk, aog. 
„ of house, 13. 

Cromer, Earl, 303, 313, 314. 

" Crown of Mosques, 4a. 

Crusades, no, in, 137, i£4-i73, 
176. 181, 195, 196, 19S, aoi, 305. 
ai7, 337. 

CunUtdach, 56. 

Cyprus, aos, aw. 

Cyitu, patnarch of Alezandna, 37, 
3«- 

D. 

Di'is, Shl'a misMonaries, 115. 
Dam of canal, cnttliiKthe, 13a, 145, 

146. 
I)Bm<u<=^< S9< 65, S8, 93, 103. 108, 

149, 164-173, 304, 336; tilcB, 36, 

376, 398. 
Damietta. ^3. 
DSr (mansioD, hall), 371. 
Darnel-' AdI (Hall of Justice), 307. 
EOr-el-^adith (Hall of Tradition), 

196. 
DSr-el-'Ibn (Hall of Science), 143, 

160L 
DSr-el-Ma'mDn (Ma'mQn's palace), 

159, 160, 185. 
DSr-el-Wenr (Palace of Vezirs), 

138, 160, 171 ; also a kbfin at 

Mi^, no. 
Daih (streetX 371. 
DarmQn, ed-, gate of, 76. 
Defterdfir, palace, 389. 
Dehlelc, Red Sea port, 363, 
Deylenus, quaner, laS, 145, 14^, 

aiS. 
Dhahab, AbQ-dh- [Mohammad 

Beyl 
Oiklca (tribune of mosqueX 8a 
Dinftr (half-guinea), 59. 
Diodoms, 50. 
pirghftm, ed-, F&timid vedr, 167, 

168. 
Disert Ulidh, 6a. 
Pivorcc, 19, 99- 



Docks, ()6, 133. 

Dome, ID mosques, 83-85, 3aS ; in 

Coptic churches, 54. 
Dome of the Air(KaSbat-el-I^awa), 

6s, .68, 75. 
Dominicans, 317. 
Donkeys, 109. 
Druzes, 143, 143. 
Dnkas, 93, 99. 



Elaithqaakes, 93, 104, t^ 

"Easterns, the," 146. 

Edessa, architects from, 153. 

EmbSba, battles at, 43. 

Emesa, battles at, 304. 

Emir AkhOr, master of the horse, 

[Kany Bek]. 
Emirate or Government House, 65. 

75.94; 
Emirs, MamlDk, aogff., 334, 335.^ 
Epiphany tank, 54. 
Eudoxus, 49. 

Euphrates, 75, aos, a 15, 337. 
Europe, trade with, 91, 363-5. 
EQtychius^o6. 
Evctts, B.T\A., 133, 133. 
Elzbek ibn Tutush, mosque, ags 
Ecbek el-VOsufy, mosqnc, 349, 

350. 
Ezoekiya, 150, 360, 388, 391, 393, 

395,399. 

F. 

Fa^il, el-, ^ady, 171, 191. 

Ftience, a^ [Tiles]. 

Fa'ix, el-, Fatimid caliph, 158. 

Fakahany, el-, mosque, 159, 398. 

Falconry, 315, 373. 

Famine, 117, 1^3, 148, 194, 195, 307. 

Farag, MamlQlc sultan, 341. 

Farag [Bab]. 

Far'Dn, Ma^taba [Pharaoh]. 

Fasts, 44, 57,94. 

Ffitima, ifi, 116, 119. 

Fatimids [Caliphs]. 

Felek, Ibu-el-, mosque, 359. 

Ferghana, architect from, 8$. 

Feudal system in East, 197, 198. 

Festivals and festivities, 33-36, 94, 

101-103, <3^> '46. 304. 
Fieffees or grantees, 7a, 197. 
FUfflris, aSg. 
Fil (elephant) [Birtcat (renrat]. 
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Fires, 104, no, 318. 

nrro, Iba, igi, 

Flabdlam, 55. 

Fleet, 73, 93, h6, 13.. 134, aoy, 

»S4' 
FlowuB, 87, 108 ; market, 370. 
For8:ei»,a97. 
Fortreai, 175 [Citadel]. 
Fortres*, Roman [Babyltm]. 
Fountain [SebH]. 
Franz Fasha, 304. 
Frederick II., 195, 196, 38a 
Fmits, loB, 270. 
Fnlcher,Geoffrey, 130-133. 
Fam-«1-Khallg [Dam]. 
Funduk (hostel^), iii, 963-371. 
FurSt, Ibn-el-, poet, 991 
Fustat (Mi^r, Ma$r), 33, 36, 40-48, 

50, S9-6x, 64-69, 76, 66, 89, gi- 

1". 13". 134, 148, 174. 185, 186, 

379. 
Fnta^ [Bab], 



G. 

Ga'baiT, el-, mosqne^asg. 

Gabarfy, el-, histonan, 44, 389, 
395, 396. 

GSmt' (congresatio&al mosque), 
193, 187. 

Gardens, 90, 57, 87, 89, 93, 96, 
T09, 14s. 

Garkas ef-Kbalily, 966. 

Gantin, Sir W. E., J04. 

Gashnekir (taster) [Beybars 11]. 

Gate [Bab]— of Succour [Bab-en- 
Na;i], M CoDQuests [B£b-«!- 
FntOh], of the Bridge [Bab-el- 
Kantara], of Iron [Bsb • el - 
$adid], of et-Ka[ai', 76. 

Gawdariya quarter, laS, 145. 

Gavhar, Pfi.timid sencral, 117-137, 

Gelfy, el-, 390. 

GemjUiya, isS. 

George, chnrcli of St, 56. 

GezTra, el< (island of BQlik), 107. 

Gezirat-«t-Fil (island of the ele- 
phant), 357, 3 58. 

GnSzy. Iba, mosque, 358. 

Ghursi), Ibn, mosque, 359. 

Ghureyyib [B5b]. 

Ghflriya street, 6, 159. 353. 

Ghary, el-, KlansQh. MamlQk sul- 
t<ui, 953-4, 964 ) mosques, 253. 



Gidda, 364. 

Giotfpo Gniu, Ammlna, 98o> 

GT», el-, 41, 93, 96, 109, 117, 193, 

176. 
Gin, el-, dike of, iSol 
Glau, loB, 313, 373, 386. 
Golden Horde, 305, ao6, 915, 333a 
Golden House, 61 ; — 87. 
Governors ander Cidipns, 59-73 
(iranaries, 48, 146. 
Greeks, 49, 75, 336, 338, 041. 

,, quarters of the, 138, iga 
Grey mosque (el-Alpnar), 157, 158. 
Gnbejr, Ibn, iit, 171, t^iAj. 
Gnyflshy, el-, mcvsque, 139. 
(Sypmin, decoration in, 79, 85. 

H. 

Hadid [Bib). 

H&fif, el>, FSfimid caliph, 133. 

Hagg, Emir-el-, 390. 

Ha^garin, el-, 139. 

Hair, appeal by, 158, i6g. 

Hakar (closeX 371. 

$Skim, el-, Fatimid caliph, 133, 

137, i39-'43 ; mosque, 107, 136, 

i37-*39> »6o, 163, 169, 188, 345, 

383. 
Hall of Columns, 333. 
of Justice, 307. 
of the Kady, 371. 
of el-Ma'mOn, 159, ifo, 185, 
of Science, 149, 160. 
of Tradition, 196. 
of the VezTrs, 138, 171. 
of VOsuf, 179,933. 
Ham&h, 104. 330. 
Hammliin [Bath]. 
HamrS (" red " place), 431 65, 317. 
HamzSwy kbfin (cloth -market), 

366. 
HanafTs, 97, 301. 
j^anbalis, 97. 
Q£ra (quarter), 138, 371. 
yarbaweyh, Ibn, 93. 
Harim, 17-21. 
Harfln-er-Rashid, 'AbbCsid caliph, 

66, 67, 147, 961. 
^asan, Mamlflk sultan,mosqueof, 

190, 338-335, 337t 34s, 384, 306, 

307. 
^asaneyn, mosque and festival, 

33-36, 138, 181-183, 185. 
Hawd», 07, 1S7- 
Hawkal, Ibn, geographer, 104. 
Hay, Robert, 359, 360. 
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Heliopolii (On), 35, 37, 49, 118, 

Helirtn,6i. 

Herkclitu, emperor, 37, 

Hers Bej, Uut, 138, 160, ssi, 938, 

*50, aSa, 305 ff. 
HigAi, el- 104, 901. 
Higfia^ T"t<v el-, moxio^ 394- 
HistonwM, aB6. 
Holy fiunily, 49, 5& 
Holy Wm, 17a, 173, 005, ai6. 
Horae-anuour, 134, 145. 
Horse, stMne, 94. 
^oteyn, the nuutyr, a3, 114, 147, 

181-183, 185 ; fettival, 93-36. 
^OMyn, HuolOk emir, moiqiie, 

8994. 
OMymya quarter, aj;, 959, 999. 
ousea, 9-17, 109, 145, 990, aga, 
308, 
Honaeholdof MamlOk snltan, 909. 
Hugh of CKtarea, 130-139. 
Hfllfigll, MoDEOl or Persia, 903. 
Humphiey of Toroa, 193. 



Ibn. St» under second name. 

Ibr&btm Aga, *»•], 398. 

Ihribn, 17a. 

Ilchitud, el- Mol^ammad, 93-100. 

I] laminations, 33, 94, 95, loi. 

Indm (preacher or precentor), 170, 

*7r. a07t 
Imfim, Shi a doctrine of the, 114- 

116, 154. 
Incarnation, 114-116, 149, 143, 
Incrustation [Metalworkj. 
Indian trade, 9I) an, 354, 963-5. 
Industrie*, vj^ff- 
Inlaying, *j*jf- 
Inscriptions, So, 8s, 134, 13S, 154, 

160, 163, 94s, 946. 
Investiture, 94, ao6. 
Irish art, 54-56, 6a. 
Irrigation, 196, 907, 353. 
Ismft'ilu (ShTa), 116, 157, 905. 
Ismft^iya cansJ, 958. 
Ismftlly [Ai^hfln]. 
Italy, relations with, 963, afio 

[Venice]. 
Ivory carving, 084. 



J. 



JacoUtes, 38. 
affa, 179, ao5. 



ames of Ar^on, ao6. 

ames of Lusignan, 937. 

anizaries, aSS. 

erusalem, 167, 17a, 193, 196, 305. 

ews, 44, 50, 86, I90, I9>, i9a. 
, ews' workj sSo. 
, ohn dc Bnenne, 195. 
. ohn the Monk, 153. 
, ohnof NLkin, ^ 35. 
, oseph's granaries, 48, 14& 
. oseph's Hall, 179, 393. 
Josqth's Well, 179. 



Ka*a, 17. 
Ka'ba, 139, 150. 

K^lr, Ilch^idid vedr, 100-104. 
KfifUr, (harden of, 93, 104, iiS, 196, 

198, 139, 188. 
Kagmfts, MamlQk emtr, mosque, 

350, 311. 
Kfthira, el- (Cairo proper), 118 f^ 
^It-Bey, el.Ashraf, Mamlflk 

sultan, 338, 941-350; medallion, 

346 ;_ mosques, 349-949, 384, 385 ; 

pulpits, 345 ; palace, 370 ; wekB- 

las. 346, 349, 366. 
^'at-el-Gehel (Castle of the HUI) 

[Citadel]. 
Kal'at-el-Kebsh (Castle of the 

RamX 90, isi. 
l^ala'an, el-MaufOr, MamlDk 

sultan, 303, 304, 911, 313, 969, 

>7> 378! Hlristan, 136, 300; 

minaret, 139; mosques, 919, 

945, 983, 985. 
Kalendariya, el-, mosque, 359. 
KOmil, el-, AyyQbid sultan, 179, 

195, 196, 916 ; medresa KKmiliya, 

196. 
KaaS^-el-Gu3i, i8ou 
Kantaia [Btb], 
]pUiy Bck, emir akhOr (master of 

the horse), 350. 
KarSfa, southern cemetery, 184, 
' 18s, 337 ; mosque of, 133, 134 

[Bfi,b]. 
^arSkDsh, vedr of Saladln, 176, 

179; khSn, 970. 
Karft^Qsh (Punch), 35, 176. 
roa^s [Cannathians]. 
nn, pool of, T04. 
imis, 989. 
(palace), 989. 
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Ksfr-al-'Arny, 107. 
Kafr-ed-DubAra, 107. 
KafT-esh-SliKwk, 145. 
Ka^r-cili'Slieiiia', 41 [Babylon]. 
(ajr-YOmf (Joseph's Hall), 179, 

333. 
Rasreyn [Beyn-el-^^aaeyn]. 
^(Si'i el-, TQlQDia fauDOtirg, 33, 

75. 7*. 89, 107. 
KayrawSn, 116, 117. 
^y^ariya (great market), 366, 371. 
KttUbrm atcb. 134, 138. 
Kails, Book of, 55. 
Kenna, Ibn, monk, 157. 
Kerbeli, T14, 119. 
Ketkhuda (kta^yS, kikhyA), 390, 

398, 399. 
KettSmy, el-, painter, 134. 
Keymaknty, el-, mosque, 359. 
KhaboshSny, el-, 184. 
Khalangy, el-, 91. 
Khalsty, el-, 04. 
Khalig [Can J]. 
Khain, el-Ashraf, Mamlllk sultan, 

3IO, 311. 933 ; 'Akka sate. 
Khainj;, Garkas el-, 366 [Khan], 
KhSn (iQu), log, 365-971. 
Kh£n el-Kbalily, 94, is6, is8, sio, 

366. 
Khflriga, 19. 
Khark [Bsb]. 

Khatn> (preacher), 170, 171;, 997. 
Khadry, el-, Aydemir, mosque, 

Khatma (recital of Kor'Sn), sa, 35. 

Khawkha, 371 [Bab]. 

Kheyr Bek, 354 ; mosque, 350. 



Khilfify, el-, mosque, a^o. 
Khuniaraweyh ton ALmad 



ibn 



Toitm, 87-89, M. 

Khflsh^dam, MamlQk sultan, 936. 
Khufba (bidding-prayer, sermon), 

170, 171, 
Khutt (district), 371. 
KiahyS (Kikbya), 390 ['Abd-er- 

Rahman, 'Otbm&n, Radwan]. 
l^bla' (point towards Mekka), 78, 

So. 
Kieman, Casr, ^i. 
Killis, Ibn, Fatimid ve^, 137. 
Kindy, el-, historian, 100. 
King, title of Fafimid vezirs, 159. 
Kiosks, 95, 109, 391. 
Kipchak, 202, 205. 
Kiswa (holy carpet), 33. 
Kicama, 146 ; Quarter, 198. 
KI£ber, general, 49. 



Knighthood conferred on Mnslims, 

t93- 
Koran, 67-69, 8S| 97, 107, 149, 185, 

313, 339, 946. 

^nbbat - el - Qawi [Dome of the 

air]. 
Kubbat-en-NasT, 933. 
R.ufic [Inscriptions]. 
Kuftya, 9. 
Kulla, II. 
Kumiz, 307. 

Kuseyr, el-, convent, 919. 
Kuseyr, Red Sea port, 363. 
^Offln, Mamllik emir, 197, 3x6, 

335> 391 ; mosque, 334, 383, 996 ; 

wekala, 370. 
Kutb [Mutawelly]. 
^utuz, MamlQk sultan, 303, 907. 



Labour, forced, 179. 

Lagin, Mamlflk sultan, 311; his 

restoration of masque of Ibn- 

TQlan, 80, 83, 983, 285. 
Lamps, 108 ; enamelled glass, 933, 

379. 
Lamps, Street of. at Mi$T, 108, iii. 
Lane, E. W., 959, 966. 
Larenda, 337. 
Lattice [Meshiebiya]. 
Lectern, 56. 

Le Strange, Guy, iii, 171. 
Leylet-el-Ghi(as, 95. 
Libraries, 148, 171, 992, 395, 
Lions' Bridges, 49, 217. 
Literature, 95, 98-1 oo, 103, xso. 

124, 295, 396. 
liwdn (sanctuary, S.-E, end of 

mosque), 80. 
Lock, 13. 
Louis IX., crusade of, 198, aoi. 

217. 
Lot [Bab]. 
Lunatics, 186, 300. 



M. 

Macer [Mi^]. 

MadarS'y, el-, treasurer, 99, 93. 
Maghraby, Ibn-el-, mosque, 959. 
M^dy, el-, doctrine of, 115, 116, 

1541 »S7' 
Mahmal, 22. 
MahmQd el-Kurdy, 28a 
MabmOdiya canal, 960. 
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Uahmadiya moiqtie, aSo. 

H4ra^ [Bab]. 

M^rilyt, el-, 195- 

Haidetis* convent, 317. 

Hal^izy, el-, topographer, 41 

et passim. 
Ma)^, el-, port of Cairo, 96, 133, 

174, 175 ; mosques, 141, 189, 360. 
Malfsflrft (roval pew), 393. 
Malikis (ortDodox school of theo- 
logy)* 97- '85- »9=' 
Mama'y, palace ol Maml&k emir, 

370. 
MamlDks, 197-301. 
Ma'mOn, el-, 'AbbSsid caliph, 68. 
Ma'muQ, el-, F3.tiiii)d vezlr [DSr]. 
Mandara (manfara, guest-room), 

)[4> 
Manfred, ao6. 
Mangak, MamlOk emir, mosque, 

S24. 
Uan^Qra, el-, battle, 198, 308. 
MansQriya, el-, quarter of SQdanis, 

181. 
MansQiiya medresa dptla'an), 

83- 
Manfara (belvedere), 90, 371. 
Marble mosaic, 346. 
Marg-DabiV, battle, 954. 
Mar^-es-Sufiar, battle, 304. 
Mand&ny, el-, Mamliik emir, 

mosque, 934, 383-385, 314. 
MaristSns, 136. 1S5, 1S6, 313, 334, 

938.300. 
Marshflshy. el-, 'Aly, 349 
Martyrs, Place of, 185. 
MarwilD, last Omayyad caliph, 

64,65. 
Maskat vines, 99. 
HasmOda, 14^, 146. 
Ma$T <for Mi$r, name of Egypt 

and of its capital), 33 [Fustat, 

Mijr]. 
Ma;r-el-'Ati^a (old Mi$r, "Old 

Cairo "), 34, 36, 41, 48, 107, 146, 

«53- 
Ma$}aba Far'au (Pharaoh's Seat), 

90. 
Mas'Qdy, el-, historian, 95, 96. 
Matariya, el-, 48 : battle, 49. 
Medallion of I^ 'it-Bey. 246. 
Medina, el-, 104, 144, 183, 305. 
Medresa (academy, college), 111, 

173, 183-199, 394, 350, 398 

[Hosqnej. 
Mekka, 33, 86, 104, 139, 305, 353, 

363,999. 



Melekites (orthodox Greek 

church), 3S, w, 131, 919. 
Melons, 'Abdallawy, 68. 
MemdQd, Ibn, 66. 
Memphis, 34, 37, 41. 
Menageries, 75, 88, 134. 
Menaiir-el-Kebsh (belvedera of 

the ram), 90. 
Mercurius, St., lai. 
Mercury, lake of, 67. 
Meseid. 188 [Mosque]. 
Me^euyaj 5, 11, 384, 985. 
Mesopotamia, 86, 115, ii6> 
MesrOr, khan of, 966, 36B. 
Metal-work, 108, 371-280. 310. 
Meydan (racecourse), 75, 371. 
MeymOn, Ibn, 114. 
Mibkhara (censer), 138. 
MihmandSr (master of the cere-. 

monies), A^mad, Mamlilk emir, 

mosque, 334. 
Mihrab (niche for prayer to 

mosqne), 80, B3, 163, 331, 999. 
Mina, St, 317. 
Minarets, 43, 83; of Ibn-TOlQn, 

83 ; of el-ljskim, .83, 13S, 139 ; 

of I^lfi'Qn and Alfouglia, 83 ; 

of el-Mu'ayyad, 153, 338 ; of 

Sultan l^a^n, 333, 307. 
Minbar [Pulpit]. 
MislcB, Sitta, mosque, 394. 
Mijr (May), 34-36, 41, 43 [Fustat]. 
Missionanes, bhi'a, 115. 
Mo'allalfa, el-, church, 56, 57, 

318. 
Mohammad, the Prophet, 30, 95 

113 ' 

Mohammad 'Aly, viceroy, 179, 

303 ; mosque, 301 ; street. 303. 
Mohammad Bey, AbQ-dh-Dhahab, 

301. 
Mohammad el-M&dara'y, trea- 
surer, 93. 9^. 
Mohammad ibn SuleymSn, 'Ab- 

basid general, 89. 
Mohammad ibn ez-Zubeyr, 36. 
Moharram festival, 3s, 33, 119. 
Mo iiz, el-, FStimid caliph, 116- 

119, I3S-I97, 139, »3=> »33i 

Mdlids (birthday festivals), 93. 

Monasteries, 6j, 133. 138. 

Mongols, 203, 304. 336. 

Monks, 63, 133, 319. 

Monopolies, 264. 

Mosaic, 346. 

MO^l artists, 973 ^ 
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Hosqnet : — 

Aba-<lh-Dfaahab [Mdummad 

Bct], 30I 
AbO-l-'OlS, 360. 
Abfl^^u'Od, 358. 
A]fbusha, 224, »99. 
Akbdar [FakahSny]. 
Alomar, 157, 160, 337. 
A^suDlfOr, 333, 924, 337, 345, 

998. 
^(Uh, 359. 
Algibugha, 959. 
AlmSs^ 334, 3^ 
Almelik, 224, 359. 
'Amr, 42-48, etc [g.v.']. 
Anwar [Ijtakiin]. 
AivbQn el-IsmS'Hy, 934, 227. 
Ashraf, 338, 350. 
'Aakar, 65. 
Asnnbugba, 311. 
AsyOty, as* 
Aydemir [Kha^y], 
AzhAT, 123-5, 'tc. ig.v.). 
BarlfDVi 241, 350. 

„ and Farag, 241, 245. 
Bars-Bey, 238, 350. 
BSsily, 959. 
BenSt, 911. 
BcshtSk, 234. 

Beybais, ^[bir, 307, 213, siB. 
Beyban, Gitshnekir, 128. 
Burdeyny, 298. 
Emir AkhOr [^:Sny B«i]. 
Ezbek iba Tutush, 295. 
Eibek el-Yllsufy, 249, 350. 
FalcabSny, 159, 398. 
Farag [Barko!^]. 
Fclek, Ibo-el-, 359. 
Ga'bary, 359. 
Ghazy, Ibn, 358. 
GburSb, Ibn, 259. 
GbOry, 253- 
GuyQshy, 139. 

Hslcica, 107, 136, 137-9 (?'^-)- 
^asan, 190, 924, 228-37, '45> 

384, 306. 
Hasaneyn, 128, 181-185. 
Hig3ztya, 224. 
ftoseyu, emir, 324. 
fbrahlm Aga (Aksiuilf;ur), 327, 

298. 
Ism^'ily [ArghQti]. 
Kagin9s, 250, 311. 
Ka'it-Bey, 243-9, 384, 285. 
itaia'Qn, 312, 94 s, 383, 3 85. 
Kalcndariya, 259, 
Ksmiliya, 196. 



KSny Bck, emir AkhOr, 95ch 

£a™». '33. «34- 
Keymakhty, 359. 
Kbajuy, 95S. 
Kheyr Bck, ascx 
Khiiaty, 359. 
KOfiln, 334, 283, 396. 
lil^;faraby, lbD-«l-, 95;^ 
MaEmOdiya, 389. 
VLtSfA, 141, 189, s&x 
Han^ak, 334. 
HSndSny, 394, 983-5, 314- 
MihniaiidftTf 334- 
Miska, SiUa, 334. 
Mohammad 'Aly, 301. 
Mo&ammad Bey, 300. 
Huayyad, 333, 250, 384>5, 

M^ur (Mazhar) AbQ-Bekr 

ibn, 350, 385, 309-311. 
N&^ in Citadel, 179, 333. 

„ Na^J^SsTn, aso, 993. 
Naa-, 3S^ 
Neusa, Seyyida, 303, 906, 393, 

RaKhida., 141. 
Salib AyyUh, art, 98». 
SaiLb TaJai'. 
Sar^KUmisb, 334. 
Sanm, Ibn-, 359. 
Sariysl-cl-GtUI. 185. 

Seraaniya, 301^ 

Senj^ir cl-Gawaly, 394. 

Seyf-Ed-drti, 1E3. 

Shafiy, IrnSm, rfl4, 335, 996, 
398, 300. 

Shem, 139. 

Shevkba, 334, 3S4. 

Tabbakb, Ibn-et, 258. 

' 'alai' ibn Ruzzik, 1G3, 167. 

' 'awashy, 958. 

' 'aybars, 317, 399. 

^ulbiya, 215. 

TQlQn, Abroad ibn, 77-86 ig.v.}. 

Vonus, 358, 359. 

Zabir [Beybars]. 

Zeyneb, Seyyida, 185, 399. 

Zeyn-cd-din Ya^ya, 311. 

[See also Table of Monuments, 
pp. 317-22]. 
Mu'ayyad, el-, MamlQk sultan, 
338 ; mosque, 10, 13G, 333, 350, 
284, 385, 307, 398, 311. 
Mudarra^ [Babl 

Muedhdhin or Muezzin (ptsycr 
crier), 43. 
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Mll1fat^m, el-, hills, 41, 4a, 59, 651 

88, lai, 134, 143, 175, 319. 
Mukawlps, el-, Roman governor 

Hole, CoDvent of the, vig. 
Murad Bey, 43, 44. 
MtltS el-'Abl^T, governor, 67. 
MufalUUl-'Id (oratory of the 

Festival), 141. 
Musebbiby, el-, author, 99, 100. 
Mnseum of Arab Art, 85, 13B, 163, 

aSa, 304, 305,31a. 
Maseum, British, aja, 373. 

„ South Kensington, 373, 
aSa, 383. 
Music, I03. 
Husky street, 6, ia6. 
Mustang, el-, F&timid calipb, 

„i44-i54. "59; 
Hutanebby, el<, poet, 100. 
Mntawelly. J^ufb el-, 10 [Bfib- 

Znweylaj. 
Mnwafiolf, el-, 'AbbSsid, 86. 
Miuhir (Mazbar), Aba-Bekr ibn, 

^S4y, mosque, ajo, 385, 309- 

311. 



N. 

NahhSsin [SqIf]. 

Narthex, 54. 

NSfir, en-, title of Saladin, i;6. 

Nfifir, en-, Mohammad, MamlQk 

sultao, 00. 304, 309-338 ; mosque 

in Citadel, 179, 333 ; mosque in 

Nahhasin, aao, 333 ; artistic 

epoch, 379, 38a, 384. 
NSfir, ea-, pool of, 317. 
NOfir-i-Khuuvu, philosopher and 

traveller, 83, 107-110, la?, lag, 

133, i+i, 145. 
Na^ [Bib, Kubbal 
Nau- ibn 'AbbSs, 158. 
Neflsa, Seyyida, aoa, ao6, 333, 300. 
Nestorius, Ibn, F3[imid vezir, 

laa. 
Niche of mosque [Mihrftb]. 
Night of the Batb, 95. 
Nitiu, John, bishop of, 35. 
Nile, change of bed, 107, 357, 359 ; 

festivals, 95. 96, 133, 146. 
Nilometers, 6r, 65, 96, 147 ; 

mosque of, 353. 
NirSm-el-mulk, SelJDl; veor, 

college of, 190. 
Nubians, 3S) 361 6a. 



Nflr-ed-din, saltan of Damascus, 
167, 190, 191, 198. 



O. 

'Okba, 185. 

Old Cairo IMa^-el-'At^aJ. 

'Omar, caliph, 34, 40. 

'Omar, secretary, 67. 

'OmSra, poet, 160. 

Omayyads (caliphs]. 

On, 49 [Ueliopolis]. 

Osama, treasurer, 96. 

OsSma ibn Monkidh, Arab chief, 

'Othmfin Bey Dhfl-1-FiVSr, 9B9, 

300. 
'Othman Ketkhuda, 399. 
'Othmanly (Osm3nli, Ottoman) 

Turks, 49, ao6 ; mosques, 398- 

301. 



P. 

Palaces, FSfimid, 136-8, 130, 131, 
160 ; MamlGk, 333, 370, 374, 
388-390 ; falQnid, 75, 76, 87, 88. 

Patriarchs, 37, 38, 61, 6a, lai, laa, 

310. 

Paulus AgeminiuE, a8o. 
Pavilions, 88, 137, 139. 
Pelusium, 34. 
Perfumes, loa, 134, 373. 
Persia, Mongol kUns of, 303, 306. 
Persan arch, r34, 138, 153; art, 

i33i 380 ; troops. 1:46. 
Pharaoh's Oven, 78 ; Seat, 90. 
Physicians, 86, lao, 138. 
Pictures, S3. 55. t33- 
Pieeon post, 308 ; tower, 87. 
Pilgrims, 33. 
Plague, 117. 
Planets, 373. 
Plaster-worlc, 79, 65, 345. 
Plato, 49. 
Pococke, R., 4)[. 
Poets, 98-101. 
Polo, 76. 
Pottery, 108. 
Preacher, 170, 171, 397. 
Professors, 97, 107, 134, 397, 300, 

301. 
Pulpit (minbar), 43, 57, Bo, 383. 

Punch (^araVOahX 35. 
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Qaicksilver L«Le, 87. 



Rahba (square), 971. 

Ra'ik, Ibn, 93. 

Rain, prayers for, 44. 

Ram, Castle of the, 90. 

Ramadan, fast, 44, 5^, 94. 

Ramla, er-, Peace of, 17s. 

Rashid [HSrOn]. 

RAshida, mosque at, 141. 

Rfttly, Birkat-el-, 359. 

Rftvaisse, M., laS. 

Red [I^amra] ; tower, soa ; sea, 

30S. 

Rents, 1^5, 195, 966, 370. 

Restoration of mosques, 309-313. 

Revenue, 59. 

Review, 94. 

Rhodes, 337 ; tiles, 56, 39B. 

Riw3b:s (partitioni in Azhar), 391, 

R04^' er-, Island, £1, 65, 94-96, 

109, 13a, 1S7, 198. 
Rogers, E. T., 306, 304. 
Romans (Eastern Empire), 34, 35, 

39- 58, B6. 
Rogw^n, Fstimid venr, ij3. 
RuijwSn el- Gelfy, ago, agi. 
Ru^eyya, Scyyida, 163. 
RQm, Harat-er-, 128. 145. 
Rumeyla, 75, 179, 319, 353. 
Ruzzik, 159 [TaUU*]. 



Sa'ada [Bab]. 

tiif iya, Scyyida, mosque, 398. 
Sg (teak Kood), 76. 
Sa'Id, Ibn, 44, 94, 96, 112, 262. 
SSkiya (water-wheel), 258. 
Salika (water carrier), 109. 299. 
Sala'din (§alah-ed-dtn). AyyQbid 
sultan, 33, 159, 164-193, 198, 

312, 316. 

SSlSr, Ibn es-, FStimid veztr, 158, 

167. 
Salrba (croitsway) street, 288. 
Salih, es-, Ayyiib, 90, 198, 212, 317, 

269; tomb. 212. 382. 
Salih, es- [Talai'l. 
Salih, Aba-, 122, 153. 
Salomonis opus, a8a 



Sanctnary [LiwanJ. 

Saphadin ['Adil]. 

Si^a, Abu-, 56. 

^arghitmish, MamlOk emir, 935 ; 

mosque, 234. 
S3rim, Ibn, mosque, 359. 
Sftriyat-el-Gebel, 185. 
SSiHeS, mosque, 259. 
Saw&in, 305, 315, 363. 
Schefer, C, 107, 
Schools or sects of Isl3m, 97, 190, 

aoS, 300. 
Screens, Coptic, 53-55, 57. 
Sebll (street fountain), 349, 3531 

SeHi, khan of the, 370, 
Sekina, Seyyida, 399. 
iiiellm, 'OthmSnly sultan, a54. 
Seljolp, sultans of western Asia, 

164, 167, 190, 303. 
Senn3niya, es-, mosque, 301. 
Senear el-G&waly, mosque, 334. 
Sergius, St, 56. 
Sevenis, bishop of el-UshmQneyn, 

131. 

Seyf-ed-din. college, 185 ['Adil]. 

Seyfeyn, AbO-s-, lai. 

Sha'b&D, ei-Ashraf, MamlQk 

sultan, 90. 
Shafi'is, 97, 185, 301. 
Shafi'y, esQ-, Imam, masque, 184, 

235, 396, 29B, 300. 
Shara'iby family, 393. 
Shari' (street), 6. 
Shawar, Fafimid veztr, no, 159, 

167-169. 
Sheger-wl-durr, 'A;mat-ed-diD, 

MamlDkqueen, 198, aoi, 203,313. 
Shem, sonof Noah,mu$aUSof, 139. 
Sherbetly, 3. 
Sheykh-el-beled, 288. 
Sheykh-el- Islam, 236. 
Sheykhfl, MamlQk emir, 335 ', 

mosque, 334, 284. 
Shi'a, 113-130, 180-182. 
ShibDk, 5, 2S8. 
Shipbuilders' island, 96. 
ShirkOh, 168-170. 
Shops, 6-9, 24, 108, 145. 
Shubras^, esh-, Ahmad, 295. agfi. 
Silversmiths, 273^ 
Slaves, 197, 336, 369, 38S. 
Slavonians, 139. 
Smoking, 388. 
Spain, refugees from, 67. 
Statues, 87. 
Stone-work, 138, 139, 345, 984. 
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Strabo, 40. yt. 
SrtMtsoJ C»irDj M71. 

Striped decora Cliin, 50. 

Striped PbIUC <Kasr-el-Ahialf), 

Sli]cco-w>ii1i. 79, E5, vjt5, 334. 
Sd^n irade, iiJB, 134 ; students, 

StiAlais, black troopa. 75. &ij, 1J71 

•30, 1431 '+4- M^i M7i '*S. '&"- 
Snei^ 365. 
SaV (bai5r, market], 371 : — Sulf- 

Sukkoriyai UJgor b&iSr}, 139, 03^ 

SuD -dials, 206. 

Sunnis (ortaocLox Muslims), 113, 

,. *'^ - ■ 
SupcTsmiod, 297. 

SurQgiya, 965. 

Syria, 75, Sg, 93. 137, 143. 1,14, 164- 

i73i 'TSt 1961 WJ3-»'7i si7i 303 

[I>aiiLBscuat 
Syriao trade, a^, ajo. 



Tabary, c|', hlsCcrrianr 95, 
t'abn.lAba poets, ^8. 
t'abliSli.hi Ibn-ct-, mosqus, ijfl. 
tahir, Ibn, 43, S?- 
yBlai' Jbn Kflizik, Ffitiniid vezfr, 
15S, i;q; inoHiue, 163, 167. 

?Bmw«yn, cnonMttty, fii, 
nrt&i, 73, 75, 86. 
^Bwlsby, e(-, mosque, ijE. 
TBxa„ ^, 6a. 73, 134, ao;, 316, 341, 

'Jhj/Ws, MftffltQk cDur, moique, 

317 1 med[«sa, 799. 
TDylaAan. 17 a. 
■Tomnlars, 15B. 
Tecdunyas, 35, 

Tent [Fu«[SO ; sulU t«dtSj 14&. 
Te*(Lia case, kS, 
Thedosius, edict of, 3B. 

B63. 
Tbrane, 'AbbSskl, 144. 
Tiles., 56, agS, 39^. 
Timtir iTaaetlaat), 937. 
Timnrtufflil. 338. "<T- 
TciBibs, 63, B*. Ba, KM, 1^4, i&S. 

«>S [Mosque]. 
TOr, e!(-, ^3. 

Trade, Uansit, gi, '/fia^aSs- 
Trcuurers, ga, 93. 




Treaty, Arab, 35-37. 

Tripholis, 16;, x%. 

Tniffli-s. 134- 

Tulhlya, wife cf en-rd^r, :}|f. 

TtJlQn. Al^ma.d ibn, i3-Sj, 197, 21a; 
rauhourg and palace, rs ■ 7 J J 
mosque, ;7-&6, 107, 1S7, iKS, 945, 
45*-3. 3ifis> 585; NiloMeter, </>, 

Ttlmda-Bey. a^. 

Tutlis, tifi. 

TurlcLsb govenmts, 70^ ; iFOops, 

_I3.9. "45. Ur-M* 

Tyre, ^6^. 

TviB, WJliain of, 33, ijo-i^a, i69. 



U. 

'UlamS C'4ui«'^ Dicii), 300, 303. 
Uoiara, HaxBt-el- (emir&'' i^oarter), 

145- 
Lfmni.Duneyii, 34, 55. 

Umm-KhalTE, lai. 
Uuim-Kutthcm, 185. 
Uf-laddiLi Imajijc donm), 
'UtOfijaijiiaitor. laS. 
University (AzbaeJ. 



V. 

Valle, Fietro dfllla, 33a. 

Veaice, cdusuLb, 137, 363-365 ; art, 

■477, 379, 380. 
Vears Falace, 128, 171. 
Vciirs, Ffitimid, 147^ 



W. 

Walpf [Te]i|[iiius CruxCsJ, 30a - j, 

Waiis iGovemCrS]. 

Walh of Cairo, iiB, 133, i»5-isS, 

ISO. 
Wfti-dan 5.4, 
Wards IKkjaL'l 
Wat-erniills. the Seven, 43, 317. 
Watton, ColcneJ C M., ■ssj. 
Weltala {hostelry), 2S5-3S7, 
Well in Cjtaijel, 175. 
Wjae, gB, 9(j. loa, 140, aaj. 
WomcQ, 4, II, iS-zo. 117, 131, Taa, 
140, 141, 144, isg, 160, ±53, 
sot, Ka, 31 a, 315. 
W>o«d-w[>rk, aai-iSs, 31a 
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Y. 

Y&nis, Fatiniid vedr, 154. 
YSiOiy, el-, FB^oud veur, laa, 

146-148. 
Yelbugha, MamlDk emir, 16a. 
Yenbu', port of Ueklu, 363. 
Yeahbek, MMnlDk emir, palace, 

aTO. 
Yeuikur, lull, 65, n, 78, 90. 
YOnoB, motque, 958, 859. 



Z. 

^Isfir, er-, FB(iiiud caliph, 158 ; 

moaque, 159. 
^ahir, ei-, FStimid caliph, 148, 998. 



Zflhir, ef- ^ejrban. BatlfQld. 
Zawila or Zuweyla [Bftb] ; quarter, 

138, 14s, 31:8. 
ZSwiya (chapel), 189, 359. 
ZemMm, 15a. 
Zeyneb, Seyyida, 185, agg. 
ZeyneW, ex-, poet, 99. 
Zeyn-ed-ilja Vi^iya, mosqne, 311. 
Zeyn-el-'Abidin, 75, 185. 
^EguTat, 83. 
Zikrs, 35. 
Zodiac, a73. 
Znbeyr, ei-, 36, 185. 
Zobry, ei-, cfinrch, 317. 
Zu^flVi *7^- 

Zaweyla [BSbl. 
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